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in UG @a ee ace by the Cheney Bigelow Air Discharge 


method is increasing tonnage and lowering costs for mills 





handling unbleached sulphite and waste paper stock. 


’ 
Heres why: 
The new Cheney Bigelow Air Discharge Thickener 


\ handles stock from %4, 4% and % of 1% and thickens 


= , ny 
@ Capacity is increased — sometimes doubled — because ‘Y R “ 
there is no couch. Air pressure removes the stock  ‘\ to a desired and controlled consistency of from 


from the cylinder face, consequently it is not neces- . . 
sary to form a sheet that will stick to the couch before 2% to 5% or better. Just look at these five im- 


it can be discharged. q th dd F . 
port t advantages tnat a up to increased 

@ Consistency is controlled closely. Stock is piped with- ap 8 P 
out the additional operation of adding water. ‘ capacity and lower costs for many mills. 


@ Cleanliness is increased. Air pressure keeps the wire 
face clean. The new Cheney Bigelow rubber seal is 
easily loosened for simple hosing out. 


@ Operation is economical. There is less down time due 
to couch repairs and wire or seal changes. Operation 
is with one cover. 


@ Installation is simple. The unit does not require a 
vacuum leg, so installation can be made at any level. 


mplete reports on Cheney Bigelow Air Discharge 
ckening of Unbleached Sulphite, Waste Paper 
ck, and Groundwood are available. Write for 
em. Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield 7, 


Malelxtole ltl t-i75 
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ED MACHINE TONNAGE may not 


mean that you must increase the 
number of trimmers in your finishing room 
to keep production in balance. Some mills 
With new Seybold “Sixty” 
actually fewer 
work! And 


INCREAS 


necessarily 


are learning this: 
Spacer-Trummers on the job, 
‘e needed to handle more 
ace is saved, too. \t will pay you 
being established 


”» Mill Spacer-Trimmers. 


trimmers a 
valuable floor sp 
to investigate produc 


by Seybold “Sixty 


tion records 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices—Cleveland 5, Ohio 





“RIPCO MAID”... . Rhinelander’s huge new Beloit Fourdrinier machine for making glassine and grease- 


proof papers is seen above. Rhinelander Paper Co. blazed a trail with the “Big Swede” in 1941 and now 


takes another long stride forward with the ultra-modern “Ripco Maid.” As designer and builder of these 
two machines, Beloit Iron Works knows their capabilities, and extends congratulations to the management and entire 


staff at Rhinelander for notable leadership and outstanding paper production.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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Birthplace of a Great Idea 





| the 1860’s John Huyck and his son, Francis 
Conkling Huyck, conducted a general store in 
Rensselaerville, New York. Here young Huyck 
found that successful storekeeping was firmly 
based on good service to the customer. He had 
imagination and initiative and he was eager to 
apply his talents to a more challenging enter- 
prise. Soon the opportunity came. America’s 
paper mills were beginning to boom, but paper- 
makers’ felts were imported from Europe. Why 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker i : 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


not make these felts right in Rensselaerville? 
John Huyck appraised the opportunity and 
encouraged his son to go ahead. So in 1870 
Francis Conkling Huyck, with an associate, 
opened a felt mill and commenced the manu- 
facture of papermakers’ felts. That venture 
grew to become the firm of F.C. Huyck & Sons. 
Today this company strives to perpetuate the 
policy established by its founder—good seryice 
to the great American paper industry. 











F.C. HUYCK & SONS -Xcwwvcd/Uida RENSSELAER, N.Y. 
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An Important, New Booklet... 


Here are the facts about this new, 20-page 
booklet on the modern way to pump corro- 
sives .. . the Model 40 Durcopump. 


THE DURIRON CO., INC. 
























It tells what Durco alloys the pump can 
be built in and gives a brief description 
of their physical characteristics. 


It shows and explains every feature and 
detail of the pump’s construction. 


By means of cutaway and exploded views 
it lets you examine every part of the 
design. 


It explains the convertibility of the 
pump from one type of corrosive to 
another. 


It has a chapter on accessories and 
modifications. 


It tells about Durco’s pump testing 
procedure. 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





To get your FREE copy... 


of this complete, new booklet just fill 





out the coupon and drop it in the 





mail, today. 
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---You get Fast, Efficient Service when you Call GENERAL 


FOR INDUSTRIAL, LABORATORY and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
26 Repional Oftcasmas Near to You ot Your Telephone B= 


ALBANY 2, NEW YORK 
Port of Albany 
Albany 5-8728 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
45 Edgewood Ave., S. E. 
MAin 1278 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
2000 Race Street 
SOvth 1212 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
2313 Morris Ave. 
Birmingham 4-3731 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Wellington Station 
Medford 55, Mass. 

MYstic 6-3568 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


\ 


. A 
qian 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
524 Wordin Ave. 
BRidgeport 4-9419 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
1 West Genessee St. 
MAdison 4178 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
818 Tuckaseegee Road 
CHarlotte 3-0175 


CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
3357 West 47th Place 
Virginia 7-3040 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
850 Euclid Ave. 
CHerry 0574 


DENVER 9, COLORADO 
1271 West Bayaud Ave. 
PEarl 2666 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
800 Hawks Ave. 

River Rouge 18, Mich. 
Vinewood 2-1500 


HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
3909 Capitol Ave. 
CHarter 4-2675 


LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
1151 South Broadway 
Richmond 7-7251 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


129 6th Ave., S. E. 
GEneva 8681 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
25 Broad St. 
Digby 4-4310 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
12 South 12th St. 
WAlnut 2-1234 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
439 7th Ave. 
ATlantic 3270 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
COmmerce 9933 
Vancouver, Wash. 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 
58 Weybosset St. 
DExter 1-7784 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
818 Olive Street 
CHestnut 3870 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF, 
235 Montgomery Si. 
DOuglas 2-0904 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
1326 5th Ave. 
Elliot 5287 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 
3 Benton St. 
WEnatchee 1703 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
YAkima 4712 


In Wisconsin: 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
205 South 16th St., Milwaukee 3 
Mitchell 5-3516 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NEW! SUPER-FLEXIBLE! SAFE! 
amaziNG B23 WV ER wire sraip steam HOSE 


3An open braid of asbestos next to 
outer wire braid assures perfect cover 
adhesion. 


Here’s the armored steam hose you've 
been looking for! It’s dependably rugged, 
and it satisfies the most rigid safety re- 
quirements. That’s because BWH tech- 
nologists have spared neither time nor 
effort in making Concord #10 Steam 
Hose the best hose of its kind we’ve ever 
produced. Here are 6 reasons why this 
hose will serve you better: 


1.The heart of the hose is the same de- 
pendably strong rubber tube that has 
won fame for extra service in BWH 
BULL DOG Steam Hose. 


2Jt’s muscled with braids of high-tensile 
steel wire, resistant to heat and 
high pressure. 


4An entirely new method of static con- 
trol is the crossed wire braiding in the 
asbestos section — every length tested. 

5The cover is extra tough to resist 
abrasion, specially designed to resist 
high temperatures. 

Because no cotton duck is used, 
Concord #10 gives longer service on 
constant pressure steams. 


This new hose is extra flexible, too. In 
fact, Concord #10 is the most modern 
hose you're likely to find for refineries, 
core drilling and other high pressure jobs. 


Another Quality Product of 


From a safety standpoint, Concord 
#10 rates tops. “Flash” explosions can’t 
happen, because little whispers of steam 
seep out indicating replacement is neces- 
sary. There can’t be any sudden bursts to 
cause injuries to workmen or result in 
expensive shut-downs. 

When you need steam hose that's light- 
weight, flexible, rugged and SAFE, think 
of BWH Concord #10. It’s your best 
bet... the safest we've ever made! 


¢ & ¢ 
HAVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMINA COUNTS? 
Bring us your toughest problems. We're 
specialists in solving them. For all indus- 
trial rubber needs, look to BWH products 
for dependable ruggedness, to BWH dis- 
tributors for dependable service. 


Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER COMPANY 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


PLANT: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Compare this 


and LUGQ7? Yo with 


any you are now using! 
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Y OU know the life you are getting from your 


present fabric or metal cloth. 


Are you satisfied; or, do you need more protec- 
tion against corrosion...rust...wear...stress... high 
temperatures ? 


You'll find that protection in wire cloth made of 
Monel*, Nickel or Inconel*. 


Wire cloth made of Monel, Nickel or Inconel 
gives you money-saving life under corrosive condi- 
tions. It resists most acids, alkalies and salts. 


It has extra strength to resist damage by heavy 
pressures; extra hardness to resist abrasive wear: 
extra endurance at high temperatures; extra pro- 
tection for product purity. 


Yet you need not worry about cost. The easier 
working of these metals enables weavers to produce 
cloth of Monel, Nickel or Inconel at prices compar- 
able to what you are now paying for less durable 
metals. Fine weaves of Monel often cost less! 


All weaves and meshes are available. Seams are 
readily brazed, soldered or welded; retain full corro- 
sion resistance. Write Frank Bailey of Inco for booklet, 
“ESTABLISHED WEAVERS.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


> 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Left — Micropbote of Monilia (White), 

one of the slime-forming micro-organisms 

foe found in paper mills and con- 

trolled by the Nalco System. Photos in 
Nalco Laboratories. 








FORMULA | FOR SUCCESSFUL SLIME CONTROL 











Sime control, like paper making itself, requires constant and careful attention 
to details. Here is a formula for successful slime control which will cut to a mini- 
mum, spots and specks, breaks, cleaning, and other costly problems due to slime: 


@ Identify slime-forming organisms @ Provide consistent supervision to 
to be controlled. check application and effectiveness 


A NALCO SERVICE of treatment. 


@ Determine the best types of treat- A NALCO SERVICE 


ment to be used. 
A NALCO SERVICE ® Maintenance of high standards of 


sanitation throughout the mill. 

@ Locate, by detailed survey, the (Even the best of treating and 
proper points of application. scientific control can be seriously 
A NALCO SERVICE hampered by unsanitary conditions.) 


Nalco Field Representatives and the modern, scientific facilities of the Nalco 
Laboratories are at your service to put this formula for successful slime control into 
practical operation in your mill. Write for details today. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6232 W. 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to Alchem, Limited 
Burlington, Ontario 










¢ 


rving the Paper Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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ONLY ONE MOVING PART 


The rubber-and-fabric pneumatic tube faced with 
friction shoe assemblies is the only moving part in 
this Fawick Clutch. This part naturally stays in 
perfect adjustment at all times—automatically 
compensating for wear of the friction shoes. 

Job-tested, Fawick Clutches meet the toughest 

operating conditions in many fields—petroleum, 
earth-moving, metalworking, rubber, paper, pulp 
and others. 

Write our engineering department for a recom- 
mendation of the Fawick elements 
best suited for your machines. 
Address Dept. PI. 





Expanding under force of compressed air, 
the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 





No. 2 paper machine at Howard Smith Paper 
Co., Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 


Fawick Airflex Clutches on 3 press drives of 
No. 2 paper machine at Howard Smith Paper 
Co., Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 


Fawick Airfiex Clutches supplied on Black 
Clawson dryer section drives. 


Releasing air through the instant-acting Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free, 
without drag, or mechanical contact. 


DISENGAGED POSITION 
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Whe can ome | . « » the far-reaching benefits 





new Oakite cleaning methods will bring to 
the paper industry tomorrow? 


= making is an old industry. So old, in fact, 
that the 40 years past seem insignificant, indeed. 
But in those four decades paper tonnage has almost 
doubled in meeting the demands of our educational, 
communication and distribution systems. And each 
year has seen notable advances in the techniques of 
paper making in all its wide varieties. 

Keeping pace with these advances have been the 
technical developments in Oakite materials and 
methods that today are contributing greatly in solv- 
ing the industry’s specialized cleaning problems. 
From safely restoring the soft, absorbent texture of 
paper-carrying felts to thoroughly removing slime 


Oatkite Technical Sernce Representatives Are Located in 
All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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and other deposits from Fourdrinier wires, screen 
plates, save-alls . . . modern Oakite cleaning ma- 
terials and methods have been adopted by more 
and more mills as standard practice for this work. 

This month, while Oakite is commemorating its 
40th birthday, it is expectantly looking ahead . . . 
planning for new opportunities of service to paper 
and pulp mills . . . developing new Oakite methods 
and materials to provide still further economies in 
the maintenance of paper-making equipment. 
Oakite Products, Inc., 21A Thames St., New York 
6, N. ¥. 


OAKITE 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS + METHODS - SERVICE 
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See these new CRANE 
Corrosion-resistant valves 


GATES, GLOBES and CHECKS 
in 18-8 Mo and Monel 


Working Pressure: 150 pounds, liquid or gas 





Available in either all 18-8 Mo or all Monel, these new valves 
are Crane Co.’s most advanced contribution toward better con- 
trol of processing fluids. 

In developing these valves, Crane engineers have overlooked 
nothing—in materials or mechanical design—that would assure 
the most positive performance, economical operation, and ease 
of maintenance. Rugged construction provides greater safety for 
the operator and contributes substantially to longer valve life, 
even under severe corrosive conditions. 


Sizes: 2% to 6 in. 
Flanged ends. 





Take your choice of materials. All parts in 
contact with flow are either Crane Quality 18-8 
Mo or Monel—materials produced under the 
most rigid control. See these valves—the best 
buy in their class—at your local Crane Branch, 
or ask for Catalog No. 320, describing Crane 
corrosion-resistant piping materials. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





Stace: 246 to 6 in. eo we * IN SIZES 2 to 2 IN., these 
eae. -:  — 4. new Crane Plug Gates 

serve as double-duty 

valves. Unique seating 

development combines 

best service char- 

acteristics of 

conventional 

gate and globe 

valves. Ideal 

for process 


: and chemical 
NEW SWING CHECKS industries. 
Sizes: “2 to 2in. Flanged or 
screwed ends. 

Also straightway flow pattern 
in sizes 244 to 6 in. 











EVERYTHING FROM... Bor ora a 
i PLUMBING 


AND 
VALVES Mad | 

Pe ae | HEATING 
FITTINGS 4 = | 


“Fr R.. SNe roku Aaerece FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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A significant advance in rosin size 
technology is the development of the 
new Hercules Automatic Emulsifying 
Process.* Completely automatic, it con- 


verts Hercules Paste Rosin Size into a 


in 
dilute emulsion. The new process saves 
considerable labor, eliminates the 
necessity for large storage tanks, re- 
quires a minimum of space. Easy to 


install, it also permits the use of cer- 

t rh) e tain types of sizes which could not 
previously be used because of inade- 
quate emulsion stability. Many mills 
are adapting this process to their 
papermaking economy. Write for our 
new booklet. 


IS 


— 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mmCORPORATED 


961 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR Ove- 
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Jones herringbone speed reducer on 
@ straw washer in a paper mill. 





Wet end of sectional paper mill 
driven through a Jones herringbone 
speed reducer. 


You will find Jones Speed Reducers and transmission 






products on important drives in paper mills in every sec- 








tion of the country. For nearly a half century the Jones 





Vertical agitator in paper mill driven 
through a Jones herringbone speed 
reducer. 





Organization has been working with the manufacturers of 





paper making machinery and with engineers in the paper 






industry, on a wide variety of drive problems. 






As a result of these years of experience, the Jones organ- 






ization has collected a vast amount of technical data relat- 





ing to drives in the paper industry. This information is 





Group of agitator drives in a paper 
mill driven by Jones herringbone 
speed reducers. 


available either in the form of catalogs or in our files. You 






are cordially invited to make use of any of this material, 






or our services, in any way you feel might be helpful in 






solving your drive problems. 












W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4439 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 24, Illinois 






Jones worm-helical speed reducer on 
a pulp tank drive. 








HERRINGBONE — WORM — SPUR — GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 
© PULLEYS © GEARS ¢ V-BELT SHEAVES ¢ ANTI-FRICTION 
PILLOW BLOCKS ¢ FRICTION CLUTCHES © FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 





Paper mill agitator driven with a 
Jones worm-helical speed reducer. 
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F2, the Why... 


TO OUTSTANDING PULP DIGESTER SERVICE 


Posey Stainless Clad Pulp Digester... 
13’ O. D. x 40% long... 


en route to leading paper manufacturer. 


Canh Posey Iron Works about your requirements—and you're 


on the way to obtaining outstanding pulp digester service. Posey 
digesters are fabricated from alloys that provide high resistance 
to black liquor and other corrosives. Posey “know-how” and 
engineering skill reduce maintenance . . . often point the way 
to savings in equipment cost. Weld is stable and digesters are 
properly stress-relieved throughout. Write today and describe 


your service conditions. No obligation. 


POSEY IRON WORKS, INC. 


formerly LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNA., U. S. A. 


Digesters for: 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK SULPHATE 
SODA SULPHITE 
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Shown here is one view in the spotless modern 
plant where Swift’s Animal Protein Colloid is 
made. Operation is continuous, automatic... 
the product is “untouched by human hands,” 
not contaminated by foreign substances. 


uvesliqale ee 
¢ 


Modern Process Agen 


a 
/ Swift’s Animal 
Protein Colloid 


made from an exclusive 


Swift Process 


Does your manufacturing process 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
require .. ._ 1. An emulsifier? 
| 2. A flotation agent? 
| 3. A gel structure? 
| 4. A settling agent? 
| 5. A protective coating? 
l 6. A sizing agent? 
| 7. A carrier of pigments? 
| 8. An impregnating agent? 
9. A base for pigment? 
| 10. An oilproofing agent? 
11. A flocculating agent? 
| 12. A clarifying agent? 
| 13. A filtering agent? 
| 14. A stiffening agent? 
15. A mordant? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
L 


This modern process agent, Swift’s refined Animal 
Protein Colloid, has properties which may be em- 
ployed in a wide number of processes. Even though 
you have used other processing agents, be sure you 
investigate Swift’s Animal Protein Colloid now. It 
has unusual properties. It may meet the requirements 
of your present operations or help in developing new 


*Commercially high quality bone glue. 


4123 Packers Avenu 





What is this 
modern process agent? 


Swift’s Animal Protein Colloid is made by an 
exclusive Swift process. Protein liquor is ex- 
tracted from bones and highly concentrated. 
This pure liquid falls on a bed of dry finished 
product which adheres evenly to the droplets. 
Then, by continuous and automatic schedule, 
these droplets travel through driers and are 
milled and screened. This whole operation is 
under precise synchronized control and is com- 
pleted in relatively short time. 

The result is a uniform granular form that goes 
into solution rapidly. It’s a purified product, 
light amber in color. 

Because plant and machinery are kept spotlessly 
clean—the finished product does not touch 
material which can contaminate it with foreign 
substances... because of the precise control pos- 
sible with Swift’s exclusive process, Swift can 
bring you this superior processing agent. And 
Swift’s Animal Protein Colloid has the same 
high quality and uniform characteristics the 
year ’round. 


Swift's technical service yours, 
investigate now 
Write or phone for one of Swift’s special repre- 
sentatives. He will call and discuss Swift’s 
Animal Protein Colloid with you. This process 
agent may be just what you are looking for. 
Write to: 


Swift & Company 


e, Chicago 9, Iilinois 
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FAST WORK! 


It took the champion ten rounds to put the high speed at the drier rolls. This is where 


squeeze on the challenger — ten seconds to Hamilton Felts prove themselves champions! 


finish him . . . Equip your machines with Hamilton Felts. 
To make paper or board your machine must Speed them up. Your sheets will be dried 


combine -plenty of squeeze at the presses with before the bell rings. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
@ board there is a Hamilton Felt that will do @ 
your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 





+ © 
Miami Woolen Established 
Mills 1858 
* eo 
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User Reports: 
Previous displace- 
ment pump required 
15 hp motor for 
100 gpm capacity at 
110 ft head. 
Now Allis-Chalmers 
SS Unit Pump with 
only 10 hp motor 
delivers 150 gpm 


50”MORE LIQUID 


35” LESS POWER 


N ADDITION, this same user reports sav- 
ings in space and maintenance. 
Paper, Petroleum, Mining, Chemical — 
in any industry, Allis-Chalmers SS Unit 
Pumps can be used for circulating, gather- 
ing, water supply, drainage, etc, 
Check these 4 features: — 


Deliver Rated Efficiencies — Every unit 
tested at the factory and the performance 
curve plotted. Efficiency is proved. 
Heavy Construction — Compare section 
thicknesses, shaft diameters and other 
features, See why SS Unit Pumps run 
years without repairs, 

Easy Maintenance — Compact design 
and few parts reduce maintenance. Bronze 


ring protects casing from wear. Is easily 
replaced when required. 


Application Engineering — When a 
pump is recommended by an A-C Pump 
Application Engineer, you know that you 
are getting the pump that fits your needs 
exactly and that will give you dependable 
service at low cost per gallon. 

SS Unit is one of many Allis-Chalmers 
models for most industrial pumping 
services, For information, see your Allis- 
Chalmers Authorized Dealer or District 
Office. Or write for Bulletin 52B6059E. 
Also listed in Sweet's. A 2603 


SS Unit, Texrope and Vari-Pitch 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


at same head! 


Sold . 


Applied... 


Serviced . 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and District 
Offices throughout the country. 


TEXROPE — Belts in 
oll sizes and sections, 


MOTORS — \ to 
25,000 HP ond up. 
Matching Allis-Chol- 
mers Control. 


stondord ond Veari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed |Finm 
changers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 


types. Sizes and rot- 
oh Ss ‘ ings to 2500 GPM. 
S22 eee Ge Gee eaeaeaenaeanaanee 
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LUNKENHEIMER VALVES meet nigh 


TiclilelelactM lim V-)lolame Melolelachiclal--e 


Lunkenheimer Valves in the process 
lines at the fermenters used in the pro- 
duction of penicillin and streptomycin. 


NOTED PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURER SPECIFIES LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
FOR PROCESS LINES IN ITS MODERN NORTH CHICAGO PLANT 


N the manufacture of the wonder drugs, penicillin and 
streptomycin, it’s small wonder that Lunkenheimer 
Valves are included with other items of the finest-obtainable 
processing equipment. Intermediate compounds in the ratio 
of approximately five thousand units to one of finished prod- 
uct are flow-controlled by hundreds of Lunkenheimer Valves. 


For dependability over long periods of service, these valves 
at Abbott Laboratories illustrate the way all phases of in- 
dustry and commerce rely on Lunkenheimer Valves. This 
same low-cost service can be a profit factor in your operations. 


Lunkenheimer Valves in refrigeration lines 
used to control temperature of fermenters. 
ESTABLISHED 1662 ‘ 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2. 
—w QUALITY’ 
WHETHER YOU'RE PLANNING a new plant 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. iNiti : 
NEW YORK 13 co - expansion of present facilities or modern- 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 ization... you can specify Lunkenheimer 
—_—— Valves with utmost confidence. Available 
= DEPT. 319-922 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13, 0. ¥. through Distributors in all industrial centers. 
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DU PONT REDS FOR PAPERS 


Du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Conc. 
Du Pont Congo Red 

Du Pont Crocein Scarlet N Extra 

Du Pont Fuchsine Conc. Powder 

Du Pont Purpurine 4B Conc. 

Du Pont Rhodamine B Extra 

Du Pont Rhodamine 6GDN Extra 

Du Pont Safranine T Extra Conc. 125% 
Halopont* Brilliant Pink 2B 

Lithosol* Red CSP 

Pontacyl* Carmine 2B 

Pontacyl* Carmine 2G Conc. 150% 
Pontacyl* Fast Red AS Extra Conc. 


Pontacyl* Rubine R Extra Conc. 125% 


Pontacyl* Ruby PL Extra Conc. 200% 
Pontamine* Fast Pink EB Extra 


Wheat aie eit epee ve Pontamine* Fast Red 8BL Conc. 125% 
quirements as to shade... Pontamine* Fast Scarlet 4BS Conc. 150% 
fastness...application meth- Pontamine* Red 12B Extra Conc. 200% 
od...furnish... cost? What- 
ever your problem may be, 
there's a Du Pont color 
which will suit your needs. 
Our Technical Staff is always 
ready to assist you. E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Uniformity in stock preparation, day 
after day or at any future time, is ac- 
complished with the JONES-BERTRAMS 
PATENT BEATER. Designed to provide 
uniformity of fibre treatment in each 
batch, it produces the closely controlled 
characteristics desired in the finished 
sheet. For duplication of results, at any 
time, it assures the same degree of 
Mullen, tear, fold, porosity, surface and 
other required characteristics to your 


paper product. 
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How to know what you’re getting when 
you buy black liquor evaporator tubes 







TH the Timken® 5% nickel tube specifications, 

there’s no guesswork when you buy tubes for 

black liquor evaporator service. We show you what you 
get and guarantee you'll get it! 








TIMKEN SPECIFICA TIONS 
5 PER Cenr NICKEL 

















Chemical composition, physical properties, toler- 
ances, inspection methods, and other essential points 
are covered in the Timken specifications for 5% nickel 
tubes. Shown below are 4 typical examples. 


Because Timken 5% nickel tubes are guaranteed to 
meet every one of these specifications, they give you 
maximum tube life per dollar invested. Through using 
Timken tubing made to these specifications, leading 
pulp mill operators for years have been able to cut 
the cost of black liquor corrosion by reducing down- 
ime, lowering tube replacement costs, and minimizing 








specifications fOn5% nickel tubes, without charge or 
obligation. Write TheTimken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Steel and Tube Divisign, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO”. 



































] NO CRACKS OR FLAWS. Tube ? PRESSURE TESTED. Each tube CONTROLLED HARDNESS. Rock- CHEMICAL COMPOSITION must 

sections must withstand ex- must withstand hydrostatic well hardness test on a spec- be as follows: C—.15 Max., 

pansion to 20% increased I.D. pressure testof 1000 pounds per imen cut from the tube must Mn—.50 Max., P—.040 Max., 

without showing flawsorcracking. square inch before shipment. indicate a hardness number not S—.040 Max., Si—.10 Min., Ni 
exceeding B 89. —4.74—5.25. 







STEEL 


‘ 
Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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Let ( (7) simplify 
expansion control for you 








CONTROLLED ss 


FLEX/ING 
EXPANSION 
JOINT 








CMH FREE-FLEXING EXPANSION 
JOINTS for pressures to 30 psi.; 
temperatures to 1400° F. Sizes to 
24” 1.D. Flanged or welding ends. 


CMH CONTROLLED-FLEXING EXPAN- 
SION JOINTS with precision mated 
control rings for pressures to 300 
psi.; temperatures to 1400° F. Sizes 
to 24” 1.D. Flanged or welding ends. 


SPECIAL CMH EXPANSION JOINTS 
for higher pressures can be fur- 
nished. Recommendations will be 
made on receipt of installation de- 
tails. 











FREE 
FLEXING 
EXPANSION 

JOINT 


— 





For most installations, expansion joint selection need not be a 
complicated task. CMH has reduced the expansion joint selection 
problem to a matter of charts from which the joints necessary to 
meet your requirements may be selected quickly and easily. For 
unusual installations CMH offers its “Engineered Application 
Service” in which competent piping specialists will analyze’ your 
problems and make recommendations. 


Whether your requirements are “run of the mine” or “one in a 
million” . . . for a new installation or replacement of obsolete 
equipment . .. CMH will make it easier for you to get the right 
expansion joint. 





* 







“FLEXON" iden- 
ties CMH prod- 
ucts, which hove 
served industry 
more then 45 
years. 


*the science of FLEXONICS ...“the controlled bending 
of thin metals for use under vorying conditions of temper- 
oture, pressure, vibration and corrosion”... is exemplified 
in the basic products of Chicogo Metal Hose Corporation. 


The charts mentioned above plus ad- 
* ditional application data are presented 
in Bulletin EJ-47A. Write for copy. 
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EXPANSION JOINTS 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


Expension Joint Division e Mayweoed, Illinois 
Plants at Maywood, Elgin and Rock Falls, lilineis 
in Ceneda: Canadian Metal Hose Company, Lid., Brampton, Ontario 
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MOBILE HYDROCRANE Puts Zip Into 
Al eelaete Pulp Wood Handling 





Loads Are Handled Safely, 
easily with the Hydrocrane’s 
Hydraulic grapple. 





Move your “loading platform” from place to 
place at normal truck speeds . . . take advantage 
of Hydrocrane mobility to handle more logs per 
day ... cut hauling costs by keeping your load- 
ing time down, your trucks on the move. 


This light-weight, all-hydraulic truck crane moves 
about easily — yet, with the firm support pro- 
vided by the hydraulic outriggers, it handles 
bigger loads at a longer radius than heavier con- , 
ventional cranes. Outriggers extend or retract in 
seconds — are adjustable individually to level up 
the crane on uneven ground. Accurate hydraulic 
control of boom lift, load lift, swing, and boom- 
telescoping simplifies picking up and spotting the 
load. The positive-acting hydraulic grapple quickly 
clutches single logs, pulp wood, or paper bales. 
Maintenance costs are less with a Hydrocrane. 
Hundreds of wearing parts are eliminated — no 














clutches, brakes, drums, gear trains. Your distri- 3 Bucyrus-Erie Hydrocrane Division _ 
butor will be glad to tell you why this unit profit- | 7923 W. Greenfield Avenue } 
ably handles pulpwood jobs no other equipment | MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN j 
can touch. See him now or send coupon. 1 i 
— ‘ 1 Please send me additional information on the Hydrecrane. 

BUCYRUS GS ee eee 
ERIE Seren ARMED YEE Ge ! 
HYDROCRANE DIVISION | 2° 
op pap dregeana ERR. ESS RBA 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. ! ra Bese t 
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"producti 
our highest 





on has exceeded 
expectations" 









Four 175 psi Lukenweld 
dJacketed Stee! Drier Rolls 
in the drier section addi- 
tion designed and built by 
Lukenweld for Elk Paper 
Manufacturing Company 
of Childs, Maryland. 





.. With this Lukenweld drier section addition 


Co-operation between operating men with drying 
problems and Lukenweld engineers brings in frequent 
reports like this one from Elk Paper—increased output, 
higher quality production, safer operation. 

As designers and manufacturers of complete drying 
machinery, we at Lukenweld are well acquainted with 
drying operations in many industries. We'll take your 
ideas and put them to work—first a design on paper, 
then a pilot model if desirable, a finished machine or 
structure, and its installation. Lukenweld service is 


that complete. : 
if the job calls for Drier Rolls ... Hundreds of Lukenweld 


Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls, in service today in the paper, 
chemical, drug, food, plastic and other industries, are 
proving they'll do the job faster, better and safer. 
Faster because of reduced wall thickness and positive 
scavenging of entrapped air, condensate and film from 
steam passages, assuring higher efficiency. Better because 
surface temperatures are even and constant. Safer 
because of their high-strength, steel plate construction. 

For drying help, or for Bulletin 358 telling about 
Lukenweld Drier Rolls, write Lukenweld, Division 
of Lukens Steel Company, 408 Lukens Building, 


Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


We'll lend you “‘LUKENWELD", a 16mm motion picture 
with sound, highlighting our methods, facilities and prod- 


LUKENS 
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ucts. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for booking date. 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


+ SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « - 
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THE THERMOMETER 


with Degrees 


from the School of 
Practical Experience 


Acruat experience, in thousands of plants and 
operations, has proven that the Brown Thermom- 
eter can be relied upon for continuous and satis- 
factory service. Accurate temperature measure- 
ment and control, permanent record, greater 
power, speedy response . .. these are the popular 
features which have helped the Brown Thermom- 
eter remain first choice with practical production 


men year after year! 


Investigate Brown Thermometers . . . indicating, 
recording, controlling . . . for your temperature 
problems. Control may be electric or pneumatic 
. - in all forms. The bulb may be located at any 
distance up to 200 feet from the instrument. 


It will pay you to specify Brown Thermometers .. . 


proved by practical experience ... in your plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO, 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 


4489 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 








Write, today, for your copy of Catalog 
6708 . . . for complete information on 
Brown Thermometers. No obligation. 


20) 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY [peace 
Honeywell 
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You don’t have to 
Wish for 


Bearing performance becomes a reality when you use 
the Norma - Hoffmann “Cartridge ” Bearing in your 


products. This double-row width bearing has 100% 


Norma-Hoffmann 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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Efficiency f 






greater grease capacity than conventional 
bearings. The highly efficient seals lock grease 
in...keep dirt out. Carefully factory-packed with 


Norma-Hoffmann’s specially compounded grease as- 


sures high antifriction performance for years on 
end. These are but a few of the reasons why the 
Norma-Hoffmann" Cartridge” Bearing is “America’s 


No. 1 Sealed Bearing.” 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 SEALED BEARING 


eee 


Field Offices: New York » Chicago «+ Cleveland «+ Detroit 
Pittsburgh + Cincinnati + Los Angeles « San Francisco « Dallas 
Seattle «+ Phoenix 
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Immediate Fit... 


Minimum Blade Pressure 


...- Quick Blade Change 
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uestions.. 


about iron and steel scrap 
for every top business man in every industry 


Q. How bad is the shortage of scrap? 

A. Actually, we have enough scrap to get along, but too much 
of it is /ight scrap. What is badly needed today is more 
heavy scrap. 

Q. Why more heavy scrap? 

A. Because heavy scrap will produce more and better steel in 
less time. 

Q. Why is the heavy scrap shortage so harmful to our 
economy? 

A. Half of all the ingredients that are melted to make steel 
and castings consists of scrap iron and steel. The short 
supply of heavy scrap during the past year limited the 
production of steel mills and foundries. At the present 
record rate of production, there is still not nearly enough 
steel to meet the current and anticipated demands of our 
domestic economy, military requirements, and ERP. 
More heavy scrap will help bridge the gap. 


Q. What's being done about it? 

A. A drive . . . and everybody is cooperating .. . is being 
started for industrial scrap, to (1) help step up present 
steel production, and (2) create a visible reserve of heavy 
scrap in the event of national emergency. 


Q. Why is there a shortage of heavy scrap? 

A. Several reasons: 
1. Very little of the 123,000,000 tons of steel and 
steel products exported during the war has come 
back as scrap. 
2. With replacements scarce and expensive, much 
old equipment which would normally have been 
junked by now, is still in use. 
3. A halt has been called on the junking of old 
vessels and military equipment which has until 
recently been a source of scrap. 
4. Theamountof heavy scrap produced in fabrication 
—the left-overs of machinery, etc.—is not enough 
to meet the demand for new steel and castings. 


SCRAPPY SAYS: 








Q. How about the heavy scrap that must exist in huge 
quantities in Germany and Japan? 

A. Some of this will be coming through, but not in good 
quantities until preparation and transportation facilities 
within those countries improve. 

Q. Where can additional scrap be obtained from 
domestic sources? 

A. From industrial plants which have on hand large amounts 
of heavy scrap in the form of obsolete machinery, idle 
equipment—tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc.—and unneces- 
sarily large repair parts inventories. Such scrap is the best 
possible type for the manufacture of quality steel. 

Q. Isn’t such material ordinarily turned in as scrap? 

A. Experience shows that plant “housekeeping” is not pat- 

ticularly good when plant production is high. People are 

too busy. However, if executives realized the critical situa- 
tion, they would order the necessary steps to be taken. 

How can I help in this drive? 

Appoint one top official in your plant as a Salvage Director 

—with full authority to give orders and throw out every- 

thing that is not going to be needed. Have him consult 

with your trade association’s Steel Scrap Drive Committee. 

Call in your local scrap dealer. (Incidentally, the prices 

paid for scrap are the highest ever.) Promote your scrap 

drive by meetings of department heads and through plant 
bulletin boards and newspapers. 

Q. How do I benefit from moving scrap in addition to 
the money received for it? 

A. 1. You get the use of much-needed and expensive floor 
space now occupied by such equipment and material. 

2. You eliminate the cost of keeping records and inventory. 

Q. When does the scrap drive start? 

A. Right this minute. The very next thing to do after reading 

this page, should be to start your plant’s scrap drivel 

Q. What is the goal of this drive? 

A. One million tons of heavy scrap. ..and 
“housecleaning” in your plant will help. 


PO 


Search your plont tor HEAWY SCRAP ... Hale make MORE STEEL { 
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One Company ordered 


mmer 
Bought 4 more 





KY) y n ordered 
IK | Another Company, a 


Bought 2 more 





nother CORP: 


Bought 3 more 


Fifty-five percent of total BRAMMER 
purchases during last year repre- 
sented repeat orders. 

Based on actual operating expe- 
rience of BRAMMERS already in 
use, these additional units were 
purchased to keep pace with pres- 
ent trends of increased production, 
improved quality, and lower costs. 
Such acceptance merits your in- 
vestigation of the many operating 
and economy advantages which 
the BRAMMER offers. Why not 
consult us regarding your stock 
consistency problems? 


Catalog upon request 


A Y cee be ced. 5 
Ze A BEFORE 


wairee 
» er 
‘ AFTER 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES inc. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Simplified Control and Shut-Off 


: R-S Duplex Strainer. 2'/ turns of 
‘i single handwheel permits alter- 
nate removal of identical basket 
strainers without interruption to 
flow. Valve controls strained 
water only resulting in reduced 
corrosion. 










No. 709. 50-pound Cast Iron Valve 
can be equipped with rubber spool 
for positive shut-off. Heavy duty 
handwheel control. Taper pins in 
vane are for positioning only; vane 
is keyed to shaft. 



















Four 18-inch electric motor operated R-S Valves are con- 
trolled by manual switches from the power plant in the 
condenser water cooling pond installation. This arrange- 
ment permits the use of one or both cooling ponds or 
the draining of either or both. 

In the illustration of sump pump discharge, the plant 
sewer lines drain into the sump where the waste 1s 
pumped into concrete separators through R-S Valves 1 
and 2. Valve 3 in the connecting line provides a means 
of cleaning either A or B separators as the 34 inch syphon 
breakers can be plugged with corks and the fluid syphoned 
from the separators to facilitate cleaning operations. 
50-pound R-S Iron Valves are utilized in both of these 
installations. They are designed for rugged hydraulic 
service with a large safety factor for line stresses, 
water hammer, and other abuses. Available with 
25-pound or .125-pound American Standard flanges, 
the usual four types of manual control or power 
controlled prime movers of various types. Furnished 
in any metal that can be cast or welded includin 
steel with Series 15, 150-pound American Standard 
flanges. 

The angular seating disc gives wedge-type closure. 
For positive 100% shut-off, these valves can be fitted 
with the renewable, replaceable R-S patented rub- 
ber spool. 

Consult the R-S representative in your locality. His 
experience can be extremely helpful. You will find 
the address and phone number listed under ‘‘R-S 
Products Corporation, Valves."’ 



























No. 579. Heavy Duty 
Float-operated Valve 
for control of liquid 
level. Supplied in any 
desired metal to resist 
corrosion by liquid 
controlled. 





















No. 602. 24-inch 150-pound Cast Steel 
Valve with Series 15 raised face flanges, 
air-cylinder positioner, handwheel and 
declutching unit. Constant 90° angularity 
between prime mover and valve stem. 
Controls liquids or gases. 









R-S Products Corporation, Wayne Junction, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. ' 
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VESSEL DIVISION 


NE 


BY WATER AND RAIL, A. O. Smith ships pressure vessels for 
the petroleum, paper, and process industries. The SMITH- 
lined Fractionating Tower above, one of the largest shop- 


SOME 60 SMITHway PRESSURE VESSELS for both low and 
high temperature service have been ordered during the 
last four years by one company to equip two new plants. 


THIS MAN KNOWS HIS CURVES: For 23 years, Frank Hilke has been 
shaping, to exact diameters, the shell courses of SMITHway 
Pressure Vessels. He uses a variety of rolls which can produce 


any diameter needed for pressure vessels. 
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Corporation 


NEW BULLETINS: Write the nearest A. O. Smith office listed above for 
these new Bulletins: V-44—Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels; V-46 
—SMITHway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy-Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined. 


fabricated vessels ever built (16 ft. diameter by 116 ft. 
long, weighing over 320,000 Ibs.), is going by barge to 
an oil refinery in the Chicago area. 


This SMITHway Tower, three railroad cars long, 116 
ft. by 7 ft., weighing 137,000 Ibs., is one of the types of 
vessels furnished. 





RECORDING CONTACT RESISTANCE AS LOW AS 
1/1,000,000 OHM. Knowing the amount of sur- 
face or contact resistance is an important factor in 
maintaining the consistent quality of the resistance 
spot welding used in SMITHlining pressure ves- 
sels. This resistance, which varies with each type 
and thickness of alloy lining used, and which can 
affect heat input and strength of the weld, is 
measured in this special SMITH-designed and 
SMITH-built machine. 
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Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings Will 


Extend Felt Life 


on Sandy Hill Paper Machines 





























Smooth the operation of felt dryers and you extend felt life and reduce down time. In the dryer section of a 
new paper machine, shown in the elevation drawing above, The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works gains these 
advantages with Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings and a unique Torrington tending side ave sae 
alignment, vital if journals are to turn freely, becomes automatically certain with these self-aligning bearings. 





Inspection and mounting of the bearings can proceed rapidly, Expansion ‘and contraction of the felt dryers are accommodated 
thanks to the ew of the housing and the unit design of the by the tending side mounting shown here in cross-section. This 


bearings. Tapered journal and bearing bore make it easy to secure Torrington design incorporates two ladder type bearings that allow 
proper internal running clearances by controlling the amount of free axial movement. This mounting, together with the self-align- 
expansion given the inner race. ing bearings, results in lower roll friction and reduces felt wear. 


Where heavy loads and shaft deflection are problems, you can improve 
operation and minimize maintenance with Torrington Self-Aligning 
Spherical Roller Bearings. Our engineers, skilled in solving routine and 
unusual friction problems, will gladly work with you on your require- 
ments, Write us today. THe Torrincton Company, South Bend 21, Ind., 
Torrington, Conn., District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 















SPHERICAL 





TORRINGT 


Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller - Straight Roller Needle - Ball + Needle Rollers 
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CHIPS, SCREENINGS 


Jeffrey builds a variety of handling, feed- 
ing and reduction equipment for the Pulp 
and Paper Mill. Chain conveyors for han- 
dling pulpwood; Belt conveyors for bark, 
chips and pulplap; Feeders for any number 
of feeding operations; Bucket elevators for 
handling salt cake, lime or wood chips; 
Re-chippers, Grinders, Shredders and 
Crushers for the reduction of chips, salt 
cake, bark, etc 











For many years Jeffrey has been serving 
the pulp and paper industry . . is fully 
qualified by experience to provide the 
utmost in efficient and economical handling 
and reduction methods. Check with the 
most modern mills . . you'll likely find some 
type of Jeffrey equipment on the job . . and 
remember, that Jeffrey-equipped means 
efficient operation. 


Mig Equipment 





ESTABLISHED 1877 
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Cotton Rolls 
Interleaved Rolls 
Paper Rolls 
Embossing Rolls 
Chilled Iron Rolls 


Granite Press Rolls 
Glassine Supercalenders 
Web Supercalenders 
Friction Calenders 

Heel oley--jbele ml Oxo ll sete (-des 


| Rolele)cotie)a an Orol(-sele(-)e5 


Ventilating Fans 
Rag Cutters 

xo) e\-) ae Dloteehel-sel-ses) 
Tensile Testers 


Mullen Testers 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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HIS is just one of many Bagley, and Sewall Paper Machines that are producing tons 
and tons of paper in every section of the globe . . . every kind of paper — kraft, tissue, 
news, board, bond, book, etcetera, etcetera. Bagley and Sewall Machines have been in 
operation since 1889, and a number of those first machines are still producing paper. 


Bagley and Sewall Machines are built to produce paper efficiently, economically . . . and 
for years. Over the years we have originated many new practices for more efficient paper 
production and kept pace with the proven ideas of modern paper machine design. 


When new paper making equipment for your mill is in the “elementary thinking stage,” 
call us in. Our engineers will gladly work with you in the development of your ideas for 


better, more efficient paper production. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
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OUR NEW TALC PLANT 
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Gouverneur Talc Co., Gouverneur, N. Y 


NYTAL 


New York State Talc 
for the Paper Industry 
— Uniform Quality — 





R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Another Milestone for TAPPI 


>>» SINCE ITS BEGINNING, the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has been a major force 
in pushing back the frontiers of science and technology 
in our industry. Its accomplishments are many, including 
the development of TAPPI standards, monographs, and 
special reports on many subjects. Most important is the 
influence the TAPPI has had in developing a spirit of co- 
operation among the technical men in the industry. Success 
of this effort is evidenced by the growth of the organization 
and by the wide participation of members in both local and 
national meetings. 

Last month, TAPPI embarked on a new venture. In con- 
formance with a decision of its executive committee, and 
after a year of preparation, TAPPI is now publishing its 
own official organ. Its avowed purpose is to increase its 
service to its members. If success in past endeavors is any 
indication of the future, the industry will be well served. 


Time for Spring Cleaning 

>>> SINCE WAR limitations were lifted, the volume 
of worn-out and obsolete equipment replaced by the paper 
industry has been great. Some has been disposed of but 
much of it is still taking up valuable storage space on the 
premise that it may be useful some day, either as a spare 
machine or as a source of spare parts. However, the poten- 
tial usefulness of worn-out machinery is small. Even for 
the occasional emergency, it is often cheaper .and quicker 
to obtain new parts. Worn-out equipment long since has 
paid for itself and is little more than junk to be disposed 
of as such. 

Now comes an appeal that may furnish the extra push 
needed to get an early start on clearing out some of this 
discarded machinery. The Department of Commerce is 
asking industry for a million tons of heavy iron and steel 
scrap to help increase the production of steel and castings 
to meet the demands of our domestic economy, military re- 
quirements and the foreign aid program. 

Last year scrap constituted more than half of every 
article made of iron and sttel. This year scrap requirements 
have increased because the productive capacity of the iron 
and steel industry has expanded. This expansion, plus the 
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halt that has been called on junking of old vessels ad mili- 
tary equipment, as Well as the fact that very little of the 
huge tonnages of steel and steel products shipped overseas 
during the war can be returned to this country, has peamited 
in a serious shortage of heavy scrap. ve 

Only a sixty-day inventory of scrap is on hand at the steel 
mills. Despite conditions of local scrap markets, the need 
for scrap is great and the price is still high. To obtain a 
stockpile of scrap to tide us’over in event of emergency it 
is necessary for each mill to put forth a special effort in 
making this scrap drive a success. 

Participation in the scrap drive will pay off in several 
ways. Besides helping to increase steel production and to 
build a national stockpile, each contribution will clear valu- 
able storage space and will bring a good monetary return. 
Now is the time to start your spring housecleaning. 


On International Understanding 


>>> MANY OF THE HOPES for “one world” have 
been destroyed by repeated failures of nations, both individ- 
ually and collectively, to settle their differences amicably. 
International understanding, however, is fostered by inter- 
national trade, but international trade is often restricted by 
artificial means. While the subject of tariffs and trading 
regulations is one on which even the best informed minds 
do not agree, it does seem that present world conditions 
warrant increased attention to such problems. 

Along this line, R. M. Fowler, president of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, in his annual report, urged a 
broader flow of goods in both directions between Canada 
and the United States. We quote “. . . if there is real sin- 
cerity in our efforts to establish a multilateral system of 
world trade, the place to begin is on this continent. If two 
countries with the similarity and the close integration and 
the friendship of the United States and Canada cannot 
achieve a reduction of the barrier between them, then there 
is little hope for the future of trade between those countries 
that lack our closeness and understanding.” 

Mr. Fowler has made a good point. Businessmen and 
statesmen on both sides of the border might well study 
and reevaluate the pros and cons of tariff regulations. It 
would be a positive step toward better international under- 
standing. 
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Curlator imparts fiber characteristics hitherto unknown or unrecog- 
nized and completely defibers shives and screen rejects 


Pulp nodules roll between surfaces of a stationary lower plate and a 
gyrating upper plate under pressure of 15 psi or less 


Stock entering center of lower plate is dewatered as it is moved out- 
ward over cone shaped perforated plate by rotor vanes 












AFTER—same fiber 
after curlation 
(below) | 


BEFORE — uncur- 
lated sulphite fiber 
fabove!} 


Curled Pulp. 


>>» A NEW PROCESS which em- 
ploys a discovery of significant princi- 
ples of fiber treatment was first an- 
nounced last month at the 1949 annual 
meeting of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
The process has been developed by 
technologists of Price Brothers and 
Company, Limited, manufacturers of 
newsprint and board, with mills at 
Riverbend, Kenogami, and Jonquier, 
Quebec. 

A commercial machine known as the 
Curlator (trade-mark used by Curlator 
Corporation, 565 Blossom Road, Roch- 
ester, New York, patent pending) has 
been designed and built by the Curlator 
Corporation, Rochester, New York, to 
carry out the process. The process 
widens the range of quality obtainable 
from a given pulp aa permits entirely 
new combinations of pulp properties. 


How It Works 

Dominant characteristic of pulp sub- 
jected to the mechanical treatment of 
the Curlator is a permanent change in 
the shape of the individual fibers to- 
ward more bends, kinks, and twists. 
This effect is brought about by causing 
nodules or crumbs of high consistency 
pulp to roll in changing directions be- 
tween two surfaces which compress the 
nodules as they roll. Individual fibers 
are thus subjected to innumerable short 
radius bends over and about one an- 
other and, since cellulose and ligno cel- 
lulose fibers are somewhat plastic, par- 
ticularly when wet, the bends, kinks 
and twists tend to take on a more or 
less permanent set. This flexing action 





not only changes the configuration of 
pulp fibers but it exerts a powerful 
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defibering action on shives and fiber 
bundles. 

Essentially, the process can be ef- 
fected on a small scale by rolling a 
nodule or crumb of pulp with a circu- 
lar movement between the thumb and 
finger for a fraction of a minute. The 
same mechanical action is applied by 
the Curlator which first dewaters the 
slush pulp to a consistency of 15-25 
per cent to form nodules. The nodules 
pass between a stationary lower plate 
and a gyrating upper plate to which 
pressure is applied to compress the 
nodules while they are rolled. The 
two plate surfaces are roughened to 
provide traction so the nodules will 
roll without slipping, smearing or 
shearing. Temperature and pH are 
important variables that affect the 
process. 


What It Does 


The process causes a change in all 
pulp properties in degrees and varia- 
tions. In general, however, the effect 
is toward a softer pulp and is thus 
somewhat opposite 2 the effect of 
beating. Freeness tends to rise. Com- 
pared to uncurlated fibers, curlated 
pulp possesses lower bursting and ten- 
sile strength with higher tear and in- 
creased stretch and porosity. The cur- 
lation effect is in evidence when applied 
at any degree of beating and to some 
extent is retained through subsequent 
beating. 

Sheets of curlated pulp possess an 
even textured matte-tike appearance 
and the surface appears more optically 
level with less gloss and better appar- 
ent brightness. Where dye is applied 
curlated pulp appears to have a deeper 


color for a given amount of dye. 
Opacity tends to increase. 

Another effect imparted by curlation 
is that wet pulp is more readily de- 
watered than untreated or beaten pulp. 
It will also give up water vapor more 
easily on drying. In terms of paper 
mill operation, then, these properties 
would indicate a dryer sheet at the 
couch or press section together with 
lower steam requirements at the dryer 
section. 


Undoubtedly the most significant fact 


of the new process is that it extends 
the existing range of pulp properties 
and combinations of properties. It 
breaks through the established boun- 
daries that have limited the field of 
stock preparation. A given pulp can 
be developed further and in more di- 
rections and a given raw material can 
be made to serve a wider range of re- 
quirements. 

For instance, the development of a 
softer pulp is of interest to manufac- 
turers of tissues, book papers and fold- 
ing boxboard. Improved appearance 
and better optical properties are impor- 
tant in most types of paper. Increased 
stretch properties are important for 
many uses such as for printing papers 
or the resistance of paper bags and car- 
tons to rupture by impact. High wet 
stretch is useful in wet molding and 
embossing. Greater stability of sheet 
surface imparted by curlation is of in- 
terest where scuffing, fuzzing and sheet 
curl are factors. 

Economically; most direct interest is 
in the possibilities of higher pulp yield. 
Harder pulps resulting from high yield 
cooks are made acceptable by the soft- 
ening action of curlation. 
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Treatment Process Developed in Canada 


First commercial trial was in a news- 
print sulphite system to permit an in- 
crease in : yield at the Price 
Brothers’ Riverbend mill. The Curla- 
tor was placed in service in a closed 
system for screen rejects and the digest- 
er yield was increased in steps until the 
amount of rejects reached the full ca- 
pacity of the unit to treat them prop- 
erly. About ten per cent increase in 
yield was obtained with practically all 
of the digester yield acceptable for 
newsprint. 


High Yields Possible 


Results were satisfactory as to both 
operation and quality of product and 
the equipment and method proved en- 
tirely satisfactory over eight months of 
steady operation. From 30 to 45 tons 
of screenings per day were treated at 1 
to 11/, hp per ton of treated pulp. 

This increase in yield resulted in a 
saving of approximately 10 per cent 
wood which at present day costs repre- 
sents a substantial dollar volume. 
About 10 per cent savings in steam and 
chemicals was experienced. Increased 
value of pulp resulted from the up- 
grading of screen rejects to No. 1 news- 
print pulp. 

While the bulk of the work has been 
applied to sulphite pulp for newsprint 
and board, the curlation process has 
been found to have similar effects on 
sulphate, soda and groundwood. Each 
type of pulp has its own characteristics, 
however, and little detail has been re- 
ported on pulps other than sulphite. 
Abridgments of the two papers describing this 


new process and the Curlator will be found in 
Convention Papers .. . Abridged, this issue. 
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INSTALLATION OF PAPER MACHINE 
UNDER WAY AT WEYERHAEUSER 
SPRINGFIELD (ORE.) PLANT 


>>> MACHINERY installations are 
now being made at Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company's new container board 
plant at Springfield, Oregon, according 
to an announcement made January 22 
by Marvin C. Jones, who recently as- 


sumed his duties as pulp divisién man-. 


ager at Springfield. Previous to his 
association with Weyerhaeuser, Mr. 
Jones was connected with The Michi- 
gan Carton Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan (Cf. P. I. and P. W. January, 
1949). 

Parts for the paper machine are now 
on the site, as sixty freight cars are 
bringing component units to Spring- 
field from the Rice Barton Corporation, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. An R-B 
representative will supervise the ma- 
chine’s installation in a room 580 ft. 
long by 60 ft. wide. The machine will 
turn out 12-ft. container board at sev- 
eral hundred lineal fpm. Maximum 
speed of the machine is 1000 fpm. 

The paper machine will manufacture 
two grades of board from unbleached 
kraft or sulphate pulp produced at 
Springfield. One is corrugating board, 
forming the center sheet in the normal 
corrugated carton. 

The second grade is kraft liner board 
used for the two outside sheets of the 
finished carton board. Both grades will 
to be delivered to Pacific Coast carton 
manufacturers. 

These companies manufacture fiber 
containers or boxes for various packing 
purposes. Principal use is for packaging 
canned and bottled food stuffs pro- 
duced by the West Coast's important 
canning industry. The new container 
board plant will meet a large portion 
of the increased local demand for this 
type of product. 

Forest utilization significance of the 
new plant was emphasized by company 
officials. 

Raw material will come from the 
company’s related logging and saw- 
milling activities on the Springfield 
site, as wood otherwise not suitable for 
lumber production. Douglas fir will be 
the principal species, in mixture with 
hemlock and other trees. 

Small diameter logs recovered in 
prelogging of old growth stands and 
ow gtade logs of other types, normally 
left in the woods, will boost the log- 
gers’ harvest on the Calapooya Tree 
Farm because they can be used for pulp 
production. 

Sawmilling facilities on the inte- 
gtated Springfield site will contribute 
a substantial part of the kraft mill’s 
raw material. Slabs and edgings not 
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suited for lumber production will end 
up as chips. 

These slabs have a high value for 
pulp because they are largely of sap- 
wood content. The new kraft mill will 
have sufficient capacity to absorb some 
surplus “waste” material from other 
sawmills in the area. 

Huge digesters in which wood chips 
are cooked to pulp are now in place at 
Springfield. Evaporators and recovery 
boilers are neating completion. In 
these units waste cooking liquor is con- 
centrated and burned for recovery of 
chemicals and steam energy. 

In preparing pulp from the wood 
chips by the kraft process strong caus- 
tic or alkaline cooking liquor is used. 
The sulphite process, in contrast, uses 
acid cooking liquors and can utilize 
only hemlock, spruce and white fir 
wood as raw material. 

It has always been standard practice 
in the sulphate or kraft process to re- 


cover all of the waste cooking liquor 
Economics of the process require this 
recovery because of the high value o/ 
chemicals which can be reused. 


Waste cooking liquors will be com- 
pletely washed from the pulp, evapo 
rated to a high concentration and then 
burned in a specially designed steam 
boiler. 


Effluents other than waste cooking 
liquor will be treated by a special proc- 
ess to remove any chemicals that might 
be objectionable if discharged into the 
river. This equipment was developed 
in Sweden a number of years ago and 
has been in successful operation there 
for several years. 


Oregon State sanitary engineers have 
reviewed plans for the Springfield plant 
and added their approval. Through 
these co-operative efforts, the new kraft 
mill will be as free as possible of in- 
jurious effluents. 


The Springfield plant will produce 
150 tons of container board daily. It 
will operate on a full 24 hour, three- 
shift basis and will employ about 175, 
many of whom will be experienced in 
the special skills involved. 





Commercial-Sized Waste Disposal Plant 
To Be Constructed in Kalamazoo Valley 


>>> REPRESENTATIVES OF six 
paper mills in the Kalamazoo River 
Valley have signed an agreement for 
construction of the first commercial- 
sized trial deinking waste disposal unit 
in the history of the Valley's paper in- 
dustry. Construction of the unit, which 
will be built at the plant of the Michi- 
gan Paper Company, Plainwell, Michi- 


* gan, will start as soon as preliminary 


details can be completed. Announce- 
ment of this development came from 
Milton P. Adams, executive secretary- 
engineer of the Michigan Stream Con- 
trol Commission, who has been active 
in the project from its inception (Cf. 
P.I. and P.W. p. 204, May, 1948). 

Participating in this project are the 
Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell; 
the Kalamazoo Paper Company, the St. 
Regis Paper Company, Rex Paper Com- 
pany, and Allied Paper Mills, of Kala- 
mazoo ; and the Watervliet Paper Com- 
pany, Watervliet. The site chosen is 
the place where the first pilot plant de- 
signed by Philip F. Morgan, demon- 
strated the soundness of the method de- 
signed for freeing the Kalamazoo River 
of wastes from mills in which the 
deinking process is the major source 
of river pollution (Cf. P.I. and P.W. p. 
1405, January, 1948). 

This plant, it is pointed out, will not 
take care of the insoluble wastes from 


the plant, but it will remove from the 
waste-water material that in the past 
has robbed the river water of its oxy- 
gen and thus proved inimical to fish. 
Handling of the settlable portion of 
mill waste water is still a problem to be 
solved. 

At present, the legal phases of the 
work have progressed to signing of the 
agreement to form a nonprofit organ- 
ization which will provide finances for 
construction of the waste disposal unit. 
The proposed organization probably 
will be known as the Kalamazoo River 
Improvement Company. 

Next will come study by Tony Pal- 
ladino, research director for the Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improve- 
ment, who succeeded Mr. Morgan as 
resident engineer. The study will de- 
termine flow and other technical fac- 
tors which later will have to be incor- 
porated in the over-all design from 
which construction plans will be 
drawn. 

The pilot plant designed by Mr. 
Morgan as the result of his three years 
of work on the problem in the Valley 
handled approximately 60,000 gallons 
of waste-water per day. The commer- 
cial plant, it is reported, will be capable 
of processing upward of 500,000 gal- 
lons daily. 

Mr. Morgan’s work determined that 
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the organic material present in the 
deinking waste solution and which 
robbed river water of its life-giving 
oxygep,:can Be assimilated by~a hargh- 
less type of bacteria. This baeteria is”a 
nonp — type which’ has no del- 


eterioug ect on the river water's oxy- 
gen Gontent.” It will be around this 
principlé- that the Plainwell commer- 
cial wast@“handling plant will be con- 
structeds 


. . tt 
Determination of the method to treat 


deinking’ wastes followed years of agi- 
tation by local residents and by the 
Michigan State Stream Control Com 
mission. Befére afiy work was under- 
taken, numerous surveys of river dam- 
age were made. The Stream Control 
Commission, of which Milton P. 
Adams is executive secretary-engineer, 
took increasingly strong stands in de- 
manding some action to prevent pollu- 
tion be taken by mills of the Kalama- 
zoo River Valley. 

Meanwhile, the mill technical men 
were cafrying on their own studies of 
the problem under the Stream Control 
Commission's sponsorship. In 1945, 
Mr. Morgan took up the study in the 
Kalamazoo River Valley; he was ob- 
tained through the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research and the National 
Council for Stream Improvement. His 
work was done in the laboratories of 
Kalamazoo College with the assistance 
of research chemists at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. He had support 
in his studies from the group of top 
executives who have now entered into 
the agreement to form the nonprofit 
organization mentioned. As yet there 
has been no formal organization, the 
work having been carried on through 
an informal agreement which provided 
the necessary financial backing. 
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PICTORIAL STORY TOLD 
BY PUGET SOUND COMPANY 


A deluxe book prepared for distribu- 
tion at the end of the year to its stock- 
holders by the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, is entitled Making Puget Pulp. 
This attractive publication, size 11 x 
14, is done in offset and is profusely 
illustrated with about sixty fine photo- 
graphs. 

The pictures with accompanying text 
describe the history of pulp and paper- 
making, the pulp making process, con- 
tinuing through the manufacturing 
Operations into the plants where pulp 
mill waste is converted into useful by- 
products. The text is done in concise, 
nontechnical form, and altogether this 
booklet not only tells a story about the 
company and its operations, but it may 
be classified as a gift book, one worth 
keeping. 


Bryant Division of St. Regis 
: Welcomes Visitors te Open House 


>>> WELCOMED by management 
and the workers of the Bryant Divi- 
sion, St. Regis Paper Company, more 
than 250 Kalamazoo (Mich.) residents 
went on guided tours through the coat- 
ing division in one of the few open 
house sessions in the history of the 
glamazoo Valley paper industry, 
Jatiwary 12. 
“Intorder to give visitors an idea of 
the whol¢.range of the paper manu- 
facturing “process, Bryant employees 
had rigged up‘a model paper machine, 
the first stop on the tour. From there 
workmen doubling as guides led the 
sightseers to the color room, then to 
the coating and drying rooms, to the 
calendering room, and then to the fin- 
ishing room. There a_ well-stocked 
lunch counter with doughnuts, sand- 
wiches and coffee regaled the visitors 
as they watched checkers and counters 
skilfully flip the big trimmed sheets. 
Fred C. Goodwill, resident manager, 


had invited the public for the men of 
the mill. Workers had the big rooms 
spotlessly clean and were present as 
demonstrators of the various processes 
and machines. Well-lighted, with deco- 
rative explanatory panels and route 
arrows, it presented a far different pic- 
ture than many who attended the event 
expected. Several wives of workmen 
were amazed, they said, to learn for the 
first time the sort of place in which 
their men worked, implying that pre- 
viously they had not been welcomed as 
visitors. 

“The men had gotten the mill 
cleaned up and in such good order they 
were proud of it and wanted to show 
it off,” said Mr. Goodwill, “So we 
invited their families and the public to 
see how paper is coated.” 

The huge calendering stacks at- 
tracted much attention, especially the 
two new supercalenders, around which 
there were crowds all evening. A joint 





Visitors. watching supercalender in Bryant Division, St. Regis Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., during one of the few open house events ever held in the Kalamazoo Valley 
poper mill history 
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union-supervisory committee arranged 
plans for the open house. Its members 
were Claude Bos, coating supervisor; 
Harold Foster, finishing supervisor; 
Eloise Gross, finishing stewardess; 
Harry Graff, calender steward; Allen 
Mulder, quality control supervisor; 
Rena Randall, union recording secre- 
tary; Cleal Tyler, finishing steward; 
and John Schoolenberg, coating stew- 
ard. 

James H. McClure, coating mill 
manager, acted as advisory chairman. 
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LARGE NEW ALCOHOL PLANT 
AT GATINEAU NOW OPERATING 

According to agreements worked 
out with Canadian International Paper 
Company, Commercial Alcohols, Ltd. 
will handle about 700,000 Imperial 
gallons daily of waste sulphite liquor in 
its newly opened plant at Gatineau, 
Quebec, Canada, which started oper- 
ations last month. 

The newly-opened Commercial Al- 
cohols Ltd. plant was built at an ap- 
proximate cost of $2,750,000. Claimed 
to be the largest plant of its kind in the 
world, it employs the basic process, 
used up till now only in Scandinavian 
countries, the U.S. A., and Canada, on 
a vastly smaller scale. Especially de- 
signed, the new Gatineau plant uses 
the latest developments in its particular 
process and equipment, designed to 
produce the highest quality of ethyl 
alcohol. Ethyl alcohol, produced from 
the sugars of the waste sulphite liquor, 
amounts to about one gallon for every 
100 gallons of sulphite liquor. 

Planned for a long time, plant con- 
struction, deferred till the war's end, 
was finally started late in 1947. 
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SOUTHERN MILL CAPACITY 
AND PULPWOOD PRODUCTION 
SHOW INCREASE IN 1948 


Continued increases in southern 
pulpwood production and in mill ca- 
pacity during 1948 will be shown by 
figures soon to be released by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, says Director 
Charles A. Connaughton. Mr. Con- 
naughton said 1947 figures showed 
that half the country’s pulp capacity 
was in the South, and that 45 per cent 
of the country’s pulpwood is cut in the 
South. 

The previous year's report showed 
Louisiana leading in mill capacity with 
3,408 tons daily for all mills, and Mis- 
sissippi first in production with 1,279,- 
100 cords cut in 1947. Director Con- 
naughton said that from 1936 to 1947 
the industry in the South had grown 
four times its original size, and that 
pulpwood production was 41/, per cent 
higher in 1947 than in preceding years. 
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One of the huge new presses which produce Gair folding cartons by sheet-fed 
gravure is demonstrated to Robert Gair Company's sales force by Halver T. 
Sorenson, technical adviser for the Gair company on gravure process printing 


New Printing Process for Paperboard 
Is Demonstrated by Robert Gair Co. 


>>> AT A RECENT meeting at- 
tended by the salesmen from its folding 
carton plants, Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York City, demonstrated a 
new printing process for paperboard. 

The Gair company announced that 
folding cartons for the packaging field 
are being printed by a process which 
until now has been limited exclusively 
to fine art types of reproduction. The 
compeny states that sheet-fed gravure 
printing on paperboard is being pro- 
duced for the first time in this country. 

Gravure presses built to Gair’s speci- 
fications to produce the highest quality 
of pews printing have been in- 
stalled at the company’s Piermont, New 
York, plant. Previously, such presses 
were only adapted for printing on 
paper. 

After attending a lecture on gravure 
processes, the salesmen then toured the 
complete plant in groups to see the two 
huge new single-color and two-color 
sheet-fed gravure presses, the modern 
laboratory, the new high speed carton 
gluing machines, and other machines 
newly developed by Gair. 

Now, absolute fidelity of reproduc- 
tion on boxboard is assured. Sheet- 
fed gravure printing gives unusually 
faithful color reproductions of subjects 
drawn, or depicted by photography. It 
possesses a brilliance, depth a § range 
of color values not obtainable by other 
methods. 

Gair gravure is already planned for 
cosmetic, food and many other fields 
where realistic and artistic reproduction 
of the commodity or its use on the car- 
ton package, aids in sale of the product. 
Gravure makes a flower on a perfume 
carton look so real, you can almost 
smell it! 


Norman F. Greenway, vice presi- 
dent of Robert Gair Company, states 
that application of sheet-fed gravure to 
folding cartons is expected to revo- 
lutionize their graphic designing. With 
gravure, unlimited types of art can be 
used on cartons. Manufacturers, in 
planning a carton to be printed by 
gravure, can draw upon the widest 
range of art and photographic tech- 
niques to achieve a dramatic package. 
Gravure will reproduce a lemon mer- 
ingue pie on a folding carton so exactly, 
you'll want to lick the meringue off the 
carton! 

Halver T. Sorensen has been ap- 
pointed technical advisor on gravure 
process printing at the Gair company. 
Mr. Sorensen started in the printing 
business over fifty years ago in Chicago. 
He joins Gair after thirty-five years 
with Beck Engraving Company, Phila- 
delphia, where he was general manager 
and for whom he started a letterpress 
printing plant in 1911. Sheet-fed grav- 
ure for paper was very popular in 
Europe where they turned out beautiful 
work, but good gravure machinery was 
not available here. Some twenty years 
ago, Mr. Sorensen asked an equipment 
company to build a gravure press, and 
aided them in its planning. 


v 


>>> THE SALE of the W. F. Rob- 
ertson mill at Ashuelot, New Hamp- 
shire, to the Winchester Paper Com- 
pany of Ashuelot, owned by Norman 
Eber, was announced by Clarence B. 
Oneal of Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 
president of the Robertson Company. 
This mill is one of three Robertson 
Company mills located in Ashuelot. 
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Improved arrangement with rolls in operating position. 


Gone is the conventional mounting arrangement for lump 
breaker roll on suction couch. Chain hoist is no longer 
required. Simplifies wire change. 








— breaker roll and paper draw roll are raised pneumatically when 
installing fourdrinier wire with the new Puseyjones arrangement. 


In the new Puseyjones Machines, the lump breaker roll 
and paper draw roll are lifted pneumatically for fast, 
efficient wire changing. Both rolls are permanently 
supported from the adjacent press frames and can be 
raised or lowered with a finger touch. Check these 
important advantages: 


(1) Reduces down-time for wire change 

(2) Eliminates use of crane 

(3) Eliminates all man handling 

(4) No chance of damage to the rubber roll 


This is just one of the many design improvements 
and labor saving devices in the latest high-speed Pusey- 
jones Machines. That’s why you are years ahead witha 
new Puseyjones. Let us give you full details. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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Power Agreement Paves Way 
for Alaska Pulp Industry 


>>> PRELIMINARY STEPS have 
been completed for the establishment 
of a new $25,000,000 dissolving pulp 
industry in the Sitka region of Alaska 
by the conclusion of the essentials of a 
power agreement between the city 
council of Sitka and the Alaska Devel- 
opment Corporation. While some tech- 
nical details are to be adjusted, the 
Sitka officials have approved the basic 
agreement under which the plant will 
be located. 

With this agreement essentially con- 
cluded, and the rights of the corpora- 
tion to build on the agreed location 
guaranteed, the way is cleared for the 
negotiation of a contract with the Forest 
Service for the pulpwood necessary to 
supply the pe. Meanwhile negotia- 
tions are well under way for the financ- 
ing of the enterprise, which is expected 
to be principally backed by the rayon 
industry. This industry wishes to assure 
itself an adequate supply of the raw 
material needed for conversion. 

Under terms of the agreement the 
company must build a pulp mill at 
Sitka. within thirty qnths or lose its 
power rights. , 

“The initial program,” said Benja- 
min B. Mullen at New York (vice 
president and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion), ‘‘is for an initial plant to produce 
200 tons per day from spruce and west- 
ern hemlock. Later the plan is to ex- 
aa this production to 400 tons per 

ay. 

According to Mr. Mullen, the timber 
will be secured on a long-term contract 
with the Forest Service for pulpwood 
from the Tongass National Forest. The 
Forest Service has divided the Tongass 
Forest into four or five areas, each 
capable of sustaining a modern large- 
sized pulp mill, and the Ketchikan 
cp ae! has already closed the princi- 
pal details for one of the tracts. The 
Alaska Development Corporation is to 
have the pulpwood from another of the 
areas, which is estimated to have sufh- 
cient standing timber to maintain a 400 
ton capacity pulp mill without deplet- 
ing the area. On this basis the availble 
source of supply will be replenished 
faster than the scheduled cutting can 
cut into the reserves. 

It has not yet been decided whether 
the plant will use the sulphite or sul- 
phate process in poomeine its pulp, 
that being left to future determination 
on the basis of the most recent technical 
developments in the pulp industry. 

No date is given as to the probable 
time when the new plant can be com- 
pleted, for such details as a contract 
with the Forest Service must first be 
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concluded, and actual large scale financ- 
ing cannot be started until firm con- 
tracts are closed for the pulpwood. The 
technical details involved in the power 
contract with the city of Sitka must also 
be concluded. 

All the preliminary work is being 
rushed, however, and because of the 
interest of the Forest Service in the 
utilization of the vast Alaskan timber 
reserves, no serious delay is anticipated. 

While the Alaska Development Cor- 
poration is incorporated in Alaska, its 
principal offices and officers are located 
in New York. Paul J. Timbal is presi- 
dent, Mr. Mullen, vice president and 
treasurer, and Simon J. Nusbaum, sec- 
retary. All of these officers are at the 
main office of the corporation, but a 
Seattle office is in charge of Roy W. 
Johnson, vice president in charge of 
engineering. 

v 


FINANCIAL 


>>» PAPER MILL securities showed 
a slight but general upturn at the end 
of January as compared with the low 
prices which followed the unexpected 
results of the national-election. It may 
be significant that with a buyers’ mar- 
ket developing there is a general trend 
toward a more rapid increase in the 
price of preferred securities than for 
the more speculative common stocks. 

Celotex Corp.—Net income for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 was 
$6,785,188 as compared with $6,227,- 
929 for the previous fiscal year. The 
company’s annual report states that 
since early November there has been a 
sharp decline in demand for building 
material generally, but it is impossible 
to estimate at this time whether this is 
a return to the normal seasonal trend 
of some years ago or whether it is to be 
of longer duration. However, the need 
for housing is still urgent. 

Fraser Companies—Net profit for 
eight months ended August 31 was 
$3,774,093 as against $3,480,375 for 
the entire year of 1947. These figures 
include both the Canadian and United 
States mill profits. 

Marathon Corp.—Net earnings for 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1948 
(after income tax provisions) were 
$5,593,238 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year's total of $4,654,457. . 

Scott Paper Co.—The company has 
prepaid $2,000,000 in bank loans. due 
in 1952, leaving $2,000,000 outstand- 
ing. 

United Board & Carton Co.—Net 
aye for twenty-four weeks to Novem- 

rt 13 was $103,394 as compared with 


© apy. Products... 





$802,077 for the comparable period a 
year ago. 

United Wall Paper Inc.—Net in- 
come for six months ended December 
31 was $245,373 as compared with 
$232,196 for the same period in 1947. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.— 
Net income for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 was $10,842,169 as 
against $10,935,424 for the preceding 
year. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
Jan. 25, 1949 Dec. 31, 1948 
ee ot 4 


CA a 26% 
‘me Preferred.................. 17% 18 
Certain-teed Products.....:...... 12% 12% 
Champion P & F Co..... ‘ 23% 22% 
Same Preferred ot -- 93-94 91% 
eats Corp. . Divina 27% 26% 
‘ontainer Corp. . , . 35% 33% 
Same Preferred ................... 95% 95% 
Continental Diamond .... , 8% 8% 
~»urown Zellerbach ... ; 25% 25 
, Preferred 000000... 97% 96 
, V Preferred... *96-100 95 
Dixi ee *28%-29-¢@ 27 
Same “A” ..... ; | 50 
Robert Gair gy ne -e--ny 6% 6% 
Same Preferred «......... < # 17-17% 17% 
Eastern Corp. ....6¢ = 13% 13 
Gaylord Container Aye 20% 21% 
International Paper ...........% 50 51% 
Same Preferred ...............-... 95% 93% 
Kimberly-Clark ....................- 20% 20% 
Same Preferred ee 96-97% 94% 
McAndrews & Forbes sonal 36 25% 
Marathon ............. , hae 19% 20% 
Masonite ............ 52% 57 
Mead Corp. ........ 17 16% 
Same Preferred 80-82 82 
Same 2nd Preferred 33% 32 
National Container . . 8% 9% 
Paraffine Cos. .............. ’ 18% 19 
Same Preferred 102% -104 103% 
ee 85% 28 
Same Preferred ........ 3356 32 
Scott Paper ........ ; 48% 47% 
Same Preferred ................ *94-95% 93 
> ee 8 8% 
Same Preferred ‘ ..  *83-84% 80% 
Sutherland Paper .... ' 35% 32% 
Union Bag & Paper ike 29% 30% 
United Board & Carton 7 6% 
United Wall Paper... 3% 2% 
Same Preferred .«..... ‘ — 22- 
8 Ge . 104% 101% 
Same Preferred .... .. *176%-178 173 
West Va P & P.... : 41% 40 
Same Preferred .... 108% 106 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


A.P.W. Products 5%............ 95% = 
Celotex 3%% .........-- a 101% 101% 
Champion P & F Co 3% 100 995% 
Mead Corp 3%@......... . 01% —- 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am Writing ....... 5% 5% 
Great Northern . 37% 36% 
ee . 11% 11% 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
> 


AUSTRALIAN PAPER NEWS 


’ The rationing of newsprint was 
ended in Australia on January 1 of 
this year. In taking this step, the gov- 
ernment was influenced by the fact that 
“newsprint and other kinds of print- 
ing paper of nondollar origin are be- 
coming available in increasing quanti- 
ties for the production of newspapers 
and can be used to supplement the 
available supplies of dollar newsprint 
and that the circumstances in which the 
pool was established no longer exist.” 

Tasmania Board Mills Ltd. is taising 
£500,000 by share issue to finance the 
establishment of pulp mills at Kills- 
faddy, near Tauncestion, Tasmania. A 
new pulp plant and board manufac- 
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TOCK WASHERS 





You Need | : “Aching Cues, 
BIRD CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
Lots of Places in Your Wil 


The Bird Regulator handles all kinds ot svock, free or slow. 


It maintains consistency at never more than 0.1% heavier or 
lighter than desired, whether less than 1% or as heavy as a 


pump will take. You just set it and forget it. 


Ask us for complete information, layouts and estimates. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


“OR e . WAL? Us ° MABMSACHUSET IGS 
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turing plant has been purchased from 
Scotland. 

Thomas Owen & Company (Aus- 
tralia) Lid., has given out further de- 
tails about the mill it expects to estab- 
lish at Burnie, Tasmania (Cf. P. I. and 
P. W., Oct., 1948). The mill will have 
a oe of 10,000 tons of finished 
products per year and will manufacture 
vegetable parchment,  greaseproof, 
glassine, and other specialty papers not 
now being made in Australia. 

The new enterprise also will partici- 
pate with British Coated Board and 
Paper Mills Ltd., Associated Pulp and 
Paper, and Ballarat Paper Mill Ltd. 
The latter mentioned company has 
been formed to manufacture coating 
papers at Ballarat, Victoria. It is esti- 
mated that the Bernie plant will reach 
full production within the next three 
years. At the outset, imported long- 
fibered pulp will be used. Later, local 
eucalyptus pulp will be utilized as far 
as possible, arrangements having been 
made to secure this material from Asso- 
ciated Pulp Ltd. 

v 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED BY 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
OF FORESTRY, SYRACUSE 


Twenty-one fellowships are offered 
students wishing to come” for the Mas- 
ter of Forestry, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees, by the 
New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The announcement, which was made by 
Assistant Dean Hardy L. Shirley, also 
said that a number of industrial fellow- 
ships, special assistantships, and tui- 


tion scholarships for out of state stu- 
dents are also available. 

Recipients of the twenty-one fellow- 
ships may specialize in forest botany, 
forest entomology, forest zoology, wild- 
life management, silviculture, forest 
management, forest administration, 
photogrammetry applied to forestry, 
landscape and recreational manage- 
ment, wood technology, forest products 
manufacture and utilization, pulp and 
paper manufacture, and wood chem- 
istry and plastics. Receivers are re- 
quired to assist in teaching and research 
work for a maximum of not to exceed 
fifteen hours per week. 

Applicants must meet the standards 
established by the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry for admission to the 
graduate study program, the announce- 
ment stated. Applications in all cases 
should be made by June 1 to Dr. Shir- 
ley, New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse 10, New York. 


v 


NEW BOILER HOUSE AT WARD 
PAPER CO. NOW COMPLETED 


Construction of a new 47 ft. x 59 ft. 
boiler house has been completed at the 
Ward Paper Company, Merrill, Wis- 
consin, as part of the expansion and 
modernization program started in 1944. 
The new building is of concrete block 
and transite construction utilizing glass 
block. Put into operation on January 3, 
1949, the two high pressure Wickes 
three-drum, type “A” boilers are rated 
at 278 hp each and designed to operate 
at 450 psi pressure. 

Coal is handled mechanically by a 





Modern boiler house now in operation at Ward Paper Company 
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Link-Belt conveyor, bucket elevator, 
and screw conveyor of 30 tons per 
hour capacity. The spreader type De- 
troit Roto stokers are fed by gravity 
from overhead coal bunkers. Ashes are 
handled by a Link Belt bucket elevator 
from the basement to the tile storage 
silo. 

The new building is also equipped 
with modern locker and shower room 
for the employees. It replaces an old 
three-boiler unit in operation since 


1904. 
v 


IMPORT NOTES 


The State Department has issued an 
announcement that reciprocal trade 
agreement negotiations will be under- 
taken with Colombia and Liberia. It 
has also issued a notice listing supple- 
mentary items which will be considered 
in the negotiations previously an- 
nounced with Italy, Sweden and Uru- 
guay. The following items of interest 
to the paper industry are listed in a 
report by the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry: 

Cigarette paper (except cork paper 
and cigarette paper in bobbins, or cut 
to cigarette size, and not including 
cigarette books)—The present rate of 
duty as fixed by the Geneva agreements 
is 30 per cent, but inasmuch as the duty 
rate on cigarette paper was 45 per cent 
on January 1, 1945, the tariff on ciga- 
rette paper in sheets can be reduced to 
22, per cent. This item is included in 
the negotiations with Italy. 

Manufactures of paper—This item is 
included in the negotiations with 
Sweden. The present rate of duty is 35 
per cent. It can be reduced to 171/, per 
cent. 

Casein—The present rate of duty is 
234 cents per pound. It can be reduced 
to 13g cents per pound. This item is 
included in the negotiations with Uru- 
guay. 

Tall Oil—This item is included in 
the negotiations with Sweden. The 
present rate of duty is 20 per cent. It 
can be reduced to 10 per cent. 

Because of an excessive amount of 
chemical pulp, four carloads of Canad- 
ian printing paper for a Massachusetts 
newspaper have been held dutiable as 
dutiable printing paper, though 
claimed by the importer to be duty free 
as standard newsprint. 

According to Warren B. Bullock, 
manager of the Import Committee of 
the American Paper Industry, a con- 
siderable quantity of European paper 
shipped to a southern newspaper has 
also been classified for duty, the paper 
in this case having an excessive amount 
of filler. 

Seven shipments of Finnish printing 
paper have been held by Customs ofh- 
cials to have been undervalued by the 
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Sulphate digester heads for Southern mill 


= outstanding service record of CB&I-built 
pulp digesters, such as the one shown above, 
qualifies them as some of our best salesmen, and 
it's easy work for them—they have the backing of 
our years of experience in supplying welded steel 
plate structures to the pulp and paper industry. 
Sulphite and sulphate digesters, spherical acid 
accumulators, diffusers, pulp washing tanks, flat- 
bottom storage tanks and elevated water tanks—all 
are on the list of equipment which we design, 
fabricate, and erect. Special non-corrosive linings 
are furnished when specified and x-raying and 
stress-relieving are done when required by the 


Spicage, 4 a i — ~-wu¥26T Guildhall Building New York, 6......... 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, 
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..3350-165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3! 
and GREENVILLE, PA. in Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 


governing codes. We also build the Marx Saveall, 
a conical settling unit which separates pulp fibres 
from white water by a settling process. The fibres 
recovered by the saveall are returned to the beaters, 
and the clear water is reused or discharged to waste. 


When your plans for new production or storage 
facilities call for steel plate work, ask our nearest 
office to work with you. We'll give you complete 
details and quotations. 


The sulphate digester on the flat car, above, is 10 ft. 9 
in. in diameter, by 43 ft. 4 in. long, and was shop-built 
in our Birmingham plant for delivery to a pulp and paper 
mill in the South. 


CHICAcG BREE &e IRON COMPA» 


3. = .2143 Healey Building } Sa 1566 Lafayette Building Philadelphia, a, ..... 1653-1700 Walnut Street Building 
emioghem, . CM North 50th Street Havana... on 402 Abreu Building Salt Lake City, |...1527 First Security Bank Building 
pies 1026-201 Devonshire Street Houston, 2.......... 2143 National agg Building San prensiese, K .... 1217-22 | Street Building 

2445 McCormick Building Los Angeles, |4 1459 Wm. Fox Building Seattle, |. -.sesseeeete 327 Stuart Building 
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omission of Finnish inland freight 
from the declared value. 

After being before the Customs 
Court for many years, importers of 
forty-four shipments of rice paper have 
abandoned their claim that the paper 
is dutiable as a vegetable product, and 
not dutiable, as held by Customs ofh- 
cials, at the higher rate of 30 per cent 
for paper not specially provided for. 
Importers of sixteen shipments of Ox- 
ford India Bible paper have abandoned 
their protest against the inclusion of 
war risk insurance in the dutiable 


value. 
Vv 


ECONOMIES RESULT FROM 

SULPHITE GAS.RECOVERY 

AT SOUNDVIEW PLANT 

Substantial manufacturing econo- 
mies have resultgd from a recent instal- 
lation of a new heat and sulphur 
recovery system from sulphite mill 
blawn gases at the Soundview - Pulp 
Company's Everett, Washington; plant, 
the company revealed early in January. 
The system recovers go pommel 40 
lb of sulphur per ton of bleached pulp 
and about 950 Ib of steam. 

At present prices the loss from the 
conventional manner of blowing sul- 
phite digester amounts to about one 
dollar a ton of pulp seat | it was 
pointed out. The recovgty system also 
elimirfates public oa due to dis- 


chargé’round the plant¥ and is credited. 
with increasing utilization and conser-, 


vation of natural resources. 
Vv 


SANITARY P&P CO. PHILA. 
BRANCH CHANGES HANDS— 
FORMERLY OWNED BY C-Z 


The Philadelphia branch of Sanitary 
Products and Paper Company, former- 
ly owned by Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation, has Bee acquired by the D. L. 
Ward Company, Philadelphia. With 
this addition, the company now con- 
trols one of the most adequate distri- 
bution centers for fine 5 industrial 
papers, printing papers, box coverings, 
wrappings, envelopes and 
products. 

Offices and warehouse for the new 
division will be maintained at the old 
address, 600 South Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, until further notice. All 
personnel will be retained. 


sanitary 


v 


>>» NATIONAL Container Corpo- 
ration announces that its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, National Container Corpo- 
ration of Wisconsin, has leased a build- 
ing.in the city of Milwaukee, and will 
install therein machinery for the pro- 
duttion of--corrugated shipping con- 
tainers. 
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New Corrugating Machine Will 
Double Production at Eddy Paper Co. 


>>» INSTALLATION OF a new 
105-inch Samuel Langston Company 
corrugating machine by the Eddy Paper 
Company, Three Rivers, Michigan, is 
expected to double that plant's produc- 
tion of corrugated boxboard according 
to George Radke, general superintend- 
ent. 
The new machine will have a speed 
of between 400 and 500 feet per min- 
ute. The present machine is a 73-inch 
Langston with a slightly lower speed. 

Present output of corrugated box- 
board is around 40,000,000 square feet 
per month and will be around 80,000,- 
000 square feet 
when the new ma- 
chine goes into 
operation. The 73- 
inch machine is 
one that has been 
in operation for 
many years, hav- 
ing been in use 
more than 20 
years ago when 
the company was 
located in White 
Pigeon, Michigan. 
It has subsequently been rebuilt an 
modernized so that it is capable of 
work of the highest quality according 
to Mr. Radke. 

Space occupied by the new machine 
was formerly filled by an old machine 
which has been dismantled. 

At present the company is converting 
around 60,000 tons of old paper annu- 
ally into both corrugated and solid 
fiber and there are 450 names on the 
payroll. 





George Radke 


Installation of the new machine is 
the concluding step of an expansion 
and improvement program started more 
than a year ago. New brick single s‘ory 
offices have been built. The housing 
for the two new boilers is nearing com- 
pletion. These 150-hp boilers will use 
crude oil and will supply all heating 
and steam requirements of the new in- 
stallation. The company will continue 
to purchase its electric power. 

A new cafeteria has been built, to be 
operated under the supervision of the 
Eddy Employee Benefit Association. 
Efficient operation of this association 
is indicated:by the iene gift of $1,000 
to the City Hospital addition fund. 

The Three Rivers plant is one of six 
plants of; the corporation, and the 
largest. The others are in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Rockiferd, Illinois; Manitowoc, 
Wisconsi ter, New York; 
Belleville, Illin@iS¥ and Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The Belleville plant is the newes: 
and will be put into production in the 
early summer ‘of 1949. Mr. Radke is 
general. superintendent of production 
and laor in all the corporation's plants. 
4 
va" oo] 

<i 
INDIA-WHILL PLACE BIG ORDER 
FOR PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


In a vast program of industrializa- 
tion, India will spend . peg 
$17,000,000 for paper and pulp mill 
machinery in the United States in 1949, 
1950, and 1951. India’s total expendi- 
tures in the United States during the 
three-year period will total about a 
half billion dollars, mostly for capital 





Addition to machine shop of Eddy Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich., which will house 
two new boilers to supply steam to operate the company's two machines 
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and down it goes! ¥ 
_.. fast, easy and at a saving with the 
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DSION\. = 
ONE-MAN a 
CHAIN SAW 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 


PLUS NEW 
BOW ATTACHMENT 












It’s only a matter of seconds : : . about 30 to 
fell an 18-inch tree . . . and all this power in the hands 
of one man. Bucking and limbing cuts take even less 
time. Think what speed like this can mean to you in 
increased production and lower timber-cutting costs ! 


Wherever used you can count on dependable per- AN ACCESSORY YOU'LL WANT 
formance, long life and low cost maintenance. New One-Man Bow Saw attachment avail- 

: : able as an accessor uickly interchange- 
Light weight. 3Y2 hp. engine. Easy starting and stop- shia tits moog wf ane site rors, al 
ping. Simple operation, all controls in one hand. all-round cutting. No starts and stops due 


Runs in any position, even upside down, without to pinching in the cut. 


adjustment. Self-lubricating throughout. Weather- 
proof and dustproof. And it bears the Disston guaran- 
tee. Available in two standard guide rail lengths— 
18” and 24”. 


ennnncceennes MAIL COUPON TODAY =====222222=5 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

264 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me full particulars regarding the 

For further particulars, get in touch with your nearest DISSTON ONE-MAN CHAIN SAW and BOW 
SAW ATTACHMENT. 


Disston Chain Saw Dealer or send in coupon. 















NAME 
HEN ouston Peseect 100 FIRM 
RY DISSTON & SONS, INC.,, ST. & NO. 
CITY ZONE STATE___ 








264 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A \ 
Canadian Factory: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 1, Ont, \SERVICE 
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goods. It is claimed this should make 
India America’s best customer less than 
two years after gaining her indepen- 
dence. 

This information was contained in 
an exhaustive unofficial study prepared 
for the New York office of The Times 
of India by the Hon. Ramji Ram Sak- 
sena, Indian Counsul General in New 
York. This paper is the largest daily 
newspaper in Asia, and is part of the 
Bennett, Coleman chain of eight news- 
papers and magazines in India. 

The construction of. several huge 
hydroelectric projects which will be 
used to reduce the cost of power for 
industry, and also serve to increase 
India’s useful acreage, are planned as 
part of India’s industrialization. 

The government of India has drasti- 
cally reduced the import duty on plant 
machinery, and new industry has giv- 
en many income tax concessions, to 
encourage the industrialization pro- 
gram, Mr. Saksena reported. Other 
products to be purchased by India in 
the United States include trucks, ma- 
chine tools, electrical machinery, office 
machinery, railroad equipment, ships, 
iron and steel eral or plants, 
etc. The report states that India has the 
dollars he which to make those pur- 
chases in the United States. 

India recently signed with the Unit- 
ed States an agreement for mutual re- 
duction of import tariffs on a wide 
margin of articles which figure in the 
import trade of the two countries, Mr. 


Saksena said. 
; v 


>>> UNDER THE Provisions of the 
new retirement plan recently adopted 
by Nekoosa-Edward Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin, fifty em- 
ployees have been placed on the pen- 
sion roster. The average period of 
service for the group is approximately 
thirty years. Heading the list of em- 
ployees is William Krehnke, of the 
maintenance department with fifty- 
eight years of service, and Frank Pilot, 
pulp mill superintendent, with fifty-six 
years of continuous employment. 


1 


COMPLETION OF TACOMA 
KRAFT MILL ANNOUNCED 
BY ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


The new kraft paper mill of St. Regis 
Paper Company, at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, has just been brought into pro- 
duction. This just about completes the 
current phase of the company's broad 
program of integration, modernization 
and expansion. 

Part of the pulp manufactured by 
St. Regis at its Tacoma sulphate pulp 
mill will now be converted into paper 
at Tacoma and then into multiwall 
paper bags in the company’s western 
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factories, to meet the mounting indus- 
trial packaging needs of the Pacific 
Coast. To round out the integration, 
the company acquired during the past 
several years substantial timber re- 
sources in the northwestern area. 
Commenced late in 1947, the new 
kraft paper mill at Tacoma houses a 
Pusey & Jones fourdrinier paper ma- 
chine designed to produce multiwall 
kraft paper 168 inches wide at a rate 
of 2100 feet per minute. This repre- 


sents a capacity to produce 240 tons of. 


this type of paper every 24 hours. 
In announcing the selection of Ta- 


coma as the site for the company’s - 


eighth kraft paper mill, Roy K. Fer- 


_ guson, St. Regis president, said, ‘“The 


city was chosen because it offered an 
exceptional combination of geographi- 
cal and industrial advantages which 
would make possible a completely in- 
tegrated operation on the Pacific 
Coast.” 

Heretofore, the sulphate pulp of 
the company’s Tacoma pulp mill has 
been sold as market pulp or converted 
at other kraft paper mills of the com- 
pany. With the completion of the new 
paper mill, part of the pulp will be 
converted at Tacoma, with the balance 
still available for the company’s pulp 
customers. 





Washington News 











RE-ENACTMENT OF OLD 
RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 
SOUGHT BY HOUSE COMM. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has com- 
pleted hearings on the Administration 
proposals for a reenactment of the old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act and 
the repeal of the present Act which 
requires a scientific study of economic 
conditions by the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Under the existing law the Tariff 
Commission is required to report to the 
President the peril point below which 
no duty rate can be cut without injury 
to domestic industry. This provision 
was savagely attacked as a crippling of 
the reciprocity policy by Administra- 
tion proponents of the old Hull pro- 
gram of trade agreement negotiation. 
The pressure is so great that scant cour- 
tesy has been given to the domestic in- 
dustries which wished to record their 
Opposition to the elimination of scien- 
tific study of tariff rate making. This 
attitude, however, is not.only evident 
in the tariff revision field, but is mani- 
fested in the case of other administra- 
tion sponsored legislation. 

It is reported that no hearings what- 
ever will be held on the proposal to 





substitute 75 cents per hour for the 
present 40 cent minimum wage basis 
When the Taft-Hartley labor act comes 
up for hearings it is expected that the 
heavy Democratic majority in the com- 
mittees to consider changes in the lez 
islation will grant little time to tl « 
supporters of the present law, but will 
as in the case of the trade agreemen: 
legislation grant all the time desired to 
those favoring the legislation. 
Whether the Taft-Hartley Act will 
be repealed and new sections written 
into the renewed Wagner Act is not yet 
announced. Labor is asking this pro- 
cedure so that they can secure the 
repeal of the existing law and then 
concentrate against any proposed 
changes in the original Wagner Act. 


N. Y. REPORTS INDICATE 
LOWER OUTPUT OF PAPER 
AND BOARD THIS YEAR 

New York reports are that the total 
output of the paper and paperboard 
industry will fall about 250,000 tons 
in 1949 as compared with 1948 pro- 
duction. The development of a buyers’ 
market is causing several companies, 
according to these reports, to discon- 
tinue operations in certain marginal 
mills in order to operate only their 
lower cost plants. How much of the 
repeated reports of a change in the 
market situation are due to pressure 
from consumers is hard to say, but 
Department of Commerce summaries 
seem to indicate that supply is now 
somewhat ahead of demand. 

In some parts of the country, mills 
are no longer operating at the rate of 
production which marked 1948. This is 
particularly true in the writing paper 
and converting book paper fields, 
where some sporadic curtailment of 
operations has Soccun manifest. 


v 


BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(December, 1948) 

>> Conditions in the British Paper 
Trade at the close of the year were 
considerably improved, as compared 
with those operating at the beginning 
of 1948. In January the supplies of 
paper were extremely short, owing 
mainly to lack of raw materials, which 
was due to the prolonged drought ex- 
perienced during the previous two sea- 
sons in Scandinavia. As the year 
closed, there was some appearance of 
paper supplies gradually returning to 
normal, although they were still a long 
way from prewar standards. Actually 
production was operating at 75 per 
cent of 1938, and to reach full prewar 
output will doubtless be a slow process, 
unless materials arrive from Scandi- 
navia and North America quicker and 
in greater quantities than at present. 
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OP FABRICATION 
EFFICIENCY 


IN POWER PIPING 
OF EVERY TYPE AND MATERIAL 


Dependability, the essential quality in any efficient piping 
installation, is built-in when the system is prefabricated by 
Pittsburgh Piping and Equipment Company. 

In P.P.&E. shops, sub-assemblies are expertly fabricated, 
using every modern facility for metallurgy, bending, Van 
Stoning, machining, heat-treating, stress-relieving, and pres- 
sure-testing. 

These sub-assemblies . . . inherently sound because of shop 
fabrication . . . can be erected with utmost facility and 
reliability since field welding is confined to suitable areas. 

Consult our nearest representative for further information. 


itslurgh oping 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


10 Forty -Third Street — Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Perhaps the two most important fea- 
tures of 1948 have been the price posi- 
tion and the change in the general situ- 
ation of newsprint. Whereas the year 
opened with a general advance in 
prices of practically all grades of paper 
(newsprint for example touched £46- 
10-0 per long ton, and a little later in 
the year there were additional price 
advances, particularly among wrap- 
pings and mechanical papers) , just be- 
fore the last quarter of the year a series 
of price declines came into operation. 

These price movements coincided 
with the permitted production of the 
various grades of paper, which declined 
in the early months but improved as 
the year progressed. Similarly, as the 
months passed, the pressure on paper 
supplies became a little less heavy, and 
included in this tendency was the gen- 
eral reaction of the export market 
which became increasingly difficult. 

Permitted production of newsprint 
at the beginning of the year was only 
20 per cent of prewar, but when the 
healthier material supply position be- 
came effective, this percentage was 
gtadually raised until it reached 45 
per cent. Rumors are already circulat- 
ing that this production may be moved 
up to 50 or even 55 per cent in the 
near future, and as the British news- 
print production was in the region of 
800,000 tons annually, it will be seen 
that the advance from 20 to 45 per 
cent completely changed the newsprint 
supply position. 

Despite the many difficulties under 
which the British Paper Trade is still 
operating, makers generally are en- 
deavoring to return to their old stand- 
ards and comprehensive range of quali- 
ties. Particularly is this the case with 
cover and tinted series and tinted arts, 
also creamy, toned, and matt coated 
qualities, which have been out of pro- 
duction since 1939 and are once again 
in occasional request. 

Unhappily, what was once an im- 
portant item in any review of the year 
is now absent. We refer to news con- 
cerning improvements at many of the 
mills, the laying down of new ma- 
chines, or replacements of old ma- 
chines. Doubtless many minor im- 
provements have been effected aiming 
at greater and better production, but 
the need is urgent for bringing the 
mills up-to-date. Government permis- 
sion has to be obtained for the neces- 
sary steel and other materials, and if 
the Trade is to continue to reach the 
export target set for it by the govern- 
ment, then the furnishing of these ma- 
terials becomes a matter of importance. 

The immediate prospects for the 
British Paper Trade in the early months 
of 1949 are considerably brighter than 
a year ago, but at the moment there is 
no feeling of optimism concerning the 
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future, rather one of quiet hopefulness. 
Talks with Sweden and Norway have 
produced promises of increased sup- 
plies of pulp. and, from the former, 
additional newsprint, but generally the 
Trade is waiting for further moves 
from the Paper Control, the chief of 
these being increased permitted con- 
sumption quotas accompanied by addi- 
tional material supplies to the mills. 

That there is scope for these addi- 
tional materials is shown by the Board 
of Trade figures covering the months 
January-November. Imports of these 
materials to date are 1,408,947 tons, 
actually 332,584 tons in excess of 1947. 
Of this excess, chemical wood pulp is 
responsible for approximately 115,000 
tons, mechanical pulp nearly 24,000 
tons and the balance is esparto grass 
with a little extra rags. Receipts from 
Canada are up by approximately 





42,000 tons, from Finland 76,300 tons, 
from Sweden 42,400 tons, and Norway 

nearly 66,000 tons. Incidentally, Can 

ada is at present sending nearly three 
times the materials forwarded in 1938, 
and Newfoundland’s comparative fig 

utes are 1,378 and 37,685 tons. Paper 
and board exports to date are 6,655 
tons higher than in 1947 with a total of 
119,706 tons; coated papers and boards 
are running at 186 per cent of last year; 
and of all countries which have taken 
extra supplies from Great Britain, the 
most spectacular is the U.S.A., where 
the respective totals for the eleven 
months periods of 1938, 1947, and 
1948 are 1,098, -1,881, and 10,363 
tons. Imports of paper and boards, 
464,711 tons, are a little lighter than . 
in 1947, although the U.S.A. has 
managed to increase their total from 
24,125 to 28,864 tons. 





Well-Equipped Medical Center 
Completed at Mersey Paper Co. 


>> In accordance with a general im- 
provement program being carried out 
at the Brooklyn, Nova Scotia, plant of 
the Mersey Company, construction of 
a completely equipped medical center 
has recently been finished. A regis- 
tered nurse, having special training in 
industrial work, is in attendance. 

Additional space is being prepared 
on the second floor of the mill for the 
main laboratory and general plant con- 
trol facilities. Plans include a chemistry 
laboratory, storeroom, darkroom, a 
library, offices for the general superin- 
tendent and staff, and a superintend- 
ent’s meeting room. 

The mill's two newsprint machines 
are now turning out 390 tons each day, 
although they were designed to produce 
but 250 tons daily. This step-up has 
been accomplished by additional grind- 
ers which have been added, and the 
screening system has been greatly im- 
proved by the addition of the new 
Cowan screens for screening both 
groundwood and sulphite pulps. Both 
paper machines have been equipped 
with modernized electric drives, cap- 
able of attaining speeds of 1500 fpm. 
This increased speed will be used as 
soon as the present improvement pro- 
gram is completed. 

An addition to the paper storage 
shed was completed in 1940, doubling 
the original capacity to 10,000 tons. 
The newsprint roll conveyor runs down 
the center of this building with two 
11/, ton cranes on either side. Roll-u 
doors lead directly to the wharf for 
both railway car and ship loading. 

About 95 per cent of the mill's out- 
put goes to foreign markets, the re- 
mainder to Nova Scotia markets. The 


company’s ship Markland is now carry- 
ing two cargoes of newsprint per month 
between the mill and eastern United 
States ports. Two other ships carry 
newsprint to New Zealand and other 
foreign and domestic ports, as well as 
carrying miscellaneous cargoes of coal, 
pulpwood and other items 

Two years ago, the company in- 
augurated a pension scheme for both 
past and future service. A group in- 
surance plan and a hospital plan are 
operating under the auspices of the 
local labor unions. A mutual interest 
board, composed of representatives of 
each department of the mill and the 
company executives, meets regularly to 
discuss safety and other matters of mu- 
tual interest. 


The company was organized in 1927, 
and construction of the mill was com- 
pleted and the first newsprint produced 
in 1929. It owns timber limits amount- 
ing to 663 square miles, but the present 
annual requirement of about 140,000 
cords is largely met by purchases from 
owners of farm woodlots throughout 
Nova Scotia. 


Production records at the Mersey 
Paper Company Ltd. plant at Liver- 
pool, Nova Scotia, were broken recent- 
ly when a disastrous flash fire caused 
heavy damage to the mill’s No. 1 paper 
machine. The fire broke out near the 
dryer hood at the wet end of the ma- 
chine and quickly spread to the dry 
end, destroying valuable dryer felts 
and delicately-machined rolls. 

Company officials said the fire would 
not greatly affect the company’s news- 
print deliveries, nor would it result in 
a large layoff of personnel. 
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When selecting sites and seeking new markets in Oregon, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Wyoming ... 
address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 

Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Heavy-Duty 


Induction 













Stator coil insulation is built up step- 
by-step to seal the winding while 
insulating it. Repeated taping, dip- 
ping and boking is shown diagram- 
matically by the cutoway drawing. 


















@ Expert craftsmanship added to careful For special applications, such as boiler 
design makes coil insulation a depend- _ rooms, the sealed E-M coil is made even 
able component of an E-M Induction _more perfectly moisture-resistant by 
Motor. additional processing. : 
Buil b ith Itipl Tw. h : . - Fi 2-pole; drip-proof; 
ullt up step- Bee with muitiple | wo other protection points are: first ring lubricated bearings. 
layers of high dielectric tape, coils for —tight coil lashing to a strong end ring, 
E-M Induction Motors are sealed asthey |= which minimizes movement even under 


are insulated. Each layer of tape is the high stresses of starting. Second— 
impregnated with a tough insulating _a uniform flow of ventilating air around 
compound. Each is tightly wrapped, __ the coils is assured by ingenious design 
treated with bonding varnish, and then of the rotor and stator core. 

given a controlled baking in an electric 





oven. Throughout the length of the coil LET US TELL YOU more about “Big 2-pole; drip-proof; 
each layer oi ieivianinsiasdiidintting Motor engineering. You notice the pressure-lubricated bearings. 
weak spots which occur at the joints of difference—in rotor construction, in 

sheet insulation and tape Pere! sora the cool-running wear-resistant bear- 


The completed E-M coil is slightly | ings and the motor protection of E-M 
liable—a quality it retains through Heavy-Duty Induction Motors, as well 
- years of service. This pliability is 4° their long life insulation. These are 
‘mr agomed needed on reciprocating _the differences put into E-M Motors by 


oads such as compressors, where re- - men who design them and make 
: of them. Four or more poles; 
versing stresses would otherwise break Odea daa tetee. 


the insulation. Write for full data in our publications 189,190. 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 








SPECIALISTS IN BIG MOTOR ENGINEERING 





splash-proof; ball bearings. 





1300-TPA-2071 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 























Traditionally Speaking . . . 


>>» ODDLY ENOUGH, the short- 
est month of the year brings two birth- 
days that are observed nationally. On 
these occasions we revive the great 
deeds of Washington and the memo- 
rable sayings of Lincoln. It is beyond 
our wildest fancies to imagine that the 
time might come when Americans 
would cease this practice. Our nation 
is founded on deeds and writings of 
stalwart pioneers and great statesmen 
and should the time come when any 
kind of a “deal” would wipe out these 
traditions, that day this country would 
cease to be “America the Beautiful.” 

Tradition—quote, is one of the most 
cherished and most dangerous posses- 
sions of the human race, unquote. Now 
and then I like to take a refresher with 
the documents which form the basic 
laws of our country, and while brows- 
ing through these recently I was struck 
with a passage from the Declaration of 
Independence that had escaped my 
memory. Here it is: “Prudence in- 
deed will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes, and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed.” Whether 
or not this passage might be said to 
have been prophetic depends entirely 
upon each individual’s viewpoint and 
his interpretation of what are “‘suffer- 
able evils.” 

There can be no question but that 
government must dress according to 
the period, just as men no longer wear 
velvet breeches, lace frills or “buttons 
and bows.” And, try as they may (and 
did), the dress designers found it a 
losing business matter when they tried 


to bring back grandmother's bustle. 
Who knows but that the styles of those 
times may have been viewed as “suf- 
able evils” by the children and grand- 
children? 

Even though we do dress differently 
and live in smaller homes that have 
every convenience, and some luxuries ; 
even though we adjust our thinking to 
an acceptance of many new ideas that 
belong to our modern world, we must 
be honest with ourselves and never 
waver from fundamental principles that 
underlie the foundation of our national 
home. 


The Art of Humanics 


A man in public life recently com- 
mented on a painting claimed to be the 


outstanding art work of the past year. * 


This painting, titled ‘Vanity Fair,” de- 
picts our present times; it shows human 
beings expressing pleasure, sorrow, un- 
rest—all of the emotions that emote 
from man. In the foreground is a per- 
son about to be murdered by a com- 
rade, but those around them pay no 
attention—no one moves to prevent the 
crime. 

A fantasy of art, you say? Perhaps 
it is, though life is believed to be very 
real. But will anyone accept the pic- 
ture described as true, humanically 
speaking? Is there not rather a com- 
plete reversal of the true verities of the 





soul? Yes, I know, we often misjudge 
our fellowmen and take refuge behind 
that old question ““Am I my brother's 
snanes?” Sovesthalets I am sure not 
one person who reads this page has 
failed to send out a thought of cheer 
and “Bless you,” for the heroic rescue 
work going on throughout the great 
plains and isolated mountain areas of 
our nation. The airwaves, the pages 
of the big dailies and reports of un- 
known origin all send out an SOS from 
people caught away from home in the 
throes of a severe, almost unparalleled 
winter, that has brought starvation to 
domestic and wild animals that nor- 
mally roam the range for food. 

Army and Navy planes have done a 
life-saving job in carrying supplies and 
food; a girl flyer piloted Te plane 
alone dropping supplies and food to 
people she knew to be in distress. No 
one can say that these people walked 
around the red flare in the road, saying 
to themselves “It’s none of my busi- 
ness. 


>>> ONE MAN in public life spoke 
a veritable truth when he said that those 
who wail the loudest about communism 
and cry for laws and legislation to stop 
its march, do nothing about it in their 
own circles. They do nothing to fur- 
ther the cause of christianity which is 
the cornerstone of America. This 
speaker affirmed, with special empha- 
sis, that a sweeping force behind our 
spiritual structure will destroy com- 
munism—he said he was certain that is 
the only antidote that can be com- 
pletely effective. And, he added, it 
will never be subject to the vagaries of 
the political party in power. 


—by Bessemer 
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Because black liquor gets corrosive as it becomes more concentrated, Lukens Stainless-Clad Steel 
is used in the first effect and quite often in the second effect. 


Ordinary steel faces no corrosion problem in the Other Swenson process equipment uses other 
latter effects of processing in Swenson evaporators. Lukens Clad Steels, according to the character of 
But in the first effect, when the black liquor the corrosion they encounter. 

has become concentrated, corrosive conditions are Lukens makes Nickel-Clad, Stainless-Clad, In- 
severe. That’s why the vapor head is stainless- conel-Clad and Monel-Clad Steels in plates as wide 
as 178 inches, or to over 3 inches thick—available 
in the extra smooth, easy-to-clean sodium hydride 
finish. Bulletins 255 and 338 tell you all about them. 





clad steel. 

Lukens Stainless-Clad Steel provides corrosion pro- 
tection. A uniform cladding of this corrosion-resistant 
metal, usually 10% or 20% of the total plate thick- For copies, or for help in solving 
your corrosion problenis, write 
Lukens Steel Company, 408 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


ness, is permanently bonded to the steel backing 
plate, offering protection that’s equivalent to solid 
stainless steel at the lower cost of clad steel. 


Two 16mm Kodachrome motion pictures—‘‘The Manufacture of Lukens Clad Steels’’ (silent) 
and ‘Solving Corrosion Problems" (with sound)—will be loaned to you. Write for booking date. 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 


Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 
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+ « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL - - 
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Gordon Moore examines rag stock 
in beater installed early in the war 
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New fourdrinier wet ends on both machines with 
new press section and additional dryers on No. | 


Michigan Mill Modernizes 


Only ten days down time to completely replace a four- 
drinier wet end; only twenty-eight days down time to in- 
stall a new fourdrinier, new press section and additional 
dryers; one week to tear out and completely rebuild the 
machine room roof. Impossible? No. The author tells 
of the planning, the engineering and the careful prepara- 
tion that made this job click at the Lee Paper Company. 
He tells how the close co-operation of management and 
labor, and of machinery builder and manufacturer, helped 
make this major rebuilding job a success in record time. 
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GORDON MOORE 
Lee Paper Company 


>>> IN 1945, it was decided to re- 
place both of the original fourdriniers, 
one press section, and to add to the dry- 
ing capacity of both machines. In order 
to arrive at the right design for this 
equipment, many visits and conferences 
were held between the machinery build- 
er's engineering staff (The Black-Claw- 
son Company) and the mill officials 
and engineers. Studies were made; 
needs were investigated, and several 
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No. 2 Machine—rebuilt in ten days... 





3 Erecting new fourdrinier 


layouts were made before we settled on 
what was most desirable. Inasmuch as 
the job consisted of replacement and 
addition, rather than completely new 
machines, successfully dovetailing into 
existing machinery constituted prob- 
lem number one. We wanted additional 
drying capacity. The machine room be- 
ing just so long with a fire-wall on each 
end, necessitated our going both above 
and below with additional dryers. This 
meant overhead crane clearances to be 
considered as well as creating space in 
the basement with supporting frame- 
work for felt rolls and dryers. 


innumerable Changes 

The main beams, with bedplates 
would have to be extended as far as the 
limits of the room would permit— 
about 15 feet additional. To adequate- 
ly support the extension with its addi- 
tional load, we subsequently cut into 
the fire-wall and last two columns and 
effected the span with two 14-inch “H” 
beams weighing 167 pounds to the 
foot. 
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4 Making paper again 


After the final design of the equip- 
ment was determined, the Black-Claw- 
son engineers went over the mill with 
us, explaining in detail the changes we 
would have to make to be ready for the 
changeover and to minimize down 
time. Many of these changes had to be 
made while the mill was running. 
Periodic week-end shutdowns had to 
take care of the rest. 


The changes mentioned above were 
many and some of considerable scope. 
Existing piping in the basement had to 
be re-routed to make way for extended 
pits and machinery. This could be done 
on down time only. If replacements 
were made in regular maintenance, they 
were done to fit the future setup. Much 
new piping was roughed in. 

Considerable new wiring and rewir- 
ing had to be done. Complicated con- 
trol panels called for a maze of wires, 
to the drives in the basement and to 
control stations in the machine room. 


Existing belt drives from the line 
shaft in the basement would have to be 


completely changed. Of course, this 
could not be done until the final shut- 
down, but we did put in new columns 
where needed to support the bearings 
and shafting for the new alignment. 


New Roof Needed 

Furthermore, it became apparent that 
we would have to replace the machine 
room roof. The roof had been on for 
about twenty years and typical of wood 
roofs in machiné rooms, when they start 
to rot, they go fast. This was in the 
middle of the winter and the shut down 
was due in July. We patched it up and 
crossed our fingers. Materials were 
ordered for a new roof. Since the 
old wood decking had to be removed, 
a job of considerable magnitude, 
which we had not heretofore con- 
sidered, developed. 

The sprinkler system and the steam 
heating lines, with about 2000 various 
sized hangers were suspended from the 
wood roof decking. Our problem was 
to resuspend them from the steel roof 
trusses without taking them down. 
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Replacing Machine Room Roof... 





| Tearing off old roof 


3 Old nearly off—new being laid 


New hangers were bought and hanger 
rods made. The big problem was 
whether to drill holes for bolts or weld 
the hangers onto the trusses. We did 
neither. Instead we procured a tool 
(made by Stemco Corporation, Rocky 
River, Ohio), somewhat on the order 
of a pistol, which drives a threaded 
stud into steel by means of a blank 
powder charge. We used the .22 cali- 
bre size for our job. 


This method saved us time at a 4 
to 1 ratio over any other means we 
could think of for doing this job. 
Once the stud was fired into the truss, 
the hanger rod eye was slipped over it 
and a nut turned on. Then the hanger 
(split type) was placed over the pipe 
and clamped. As the new hangers were 
installed, the old omes were taken 
down. This job had to be done on 
regular maintenance shutdowns as it 
was too hot to work up near the roof 
while the machines were making paper. 

The roofing engineers recommended 
four lateral lines of tierods, running 


ea ¥ at 


the length of the machine room, to 
give the roof trusses greater lateral 
stability and strength. The tierods 
were made of 53-inch round bar, nine 
feet long, threaded on each end. Of 
course, we had many hundred holes to 
put through the gusset plates of the 
trusses. We purchased a portable punch 
which two men could operate quite 
easily and did the job in excellent time. 
The rods were inserted and nuts drawn 
up on each end. When these two jobs 
were completed we were ready to go 
ahead with the old roof removal and 
new installation, come the shutdown. 


Final Preparations 

Some months before the delivery 
date of the machines we realized that 
this equipment would have to come 
into the mill through a larger opening 
than we had. Furthermore, it would 
have to be brought up one story higher 
than ground level. Our answer was to 
choose a centrally located area and put 
in an opening twelve feet square. 
Through this opening and spanning 
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4 Finishing the roof surface 


the railroad track overhead, we con- 
structed a monorail upon which we 
hung twin, five-ton, geared trolley 
hoists. This imstallation enabled us to 
pick up equipment from a car or the 
ground outside and set it down inside 
on the second floor level. 

The installation mentioned above 
was simply one of many made to ex- 
pedite the erection of the machines in 
the quickest possible time once we 
shut down. Every hour those machines 
were down meant no income for the 
mill. Every foreman and man knew 
this. The closer D-day approached, 
the more all activity centered around 
final preparation for the shutdown. 

About a month before the shutdown, 
the machines started rolling in by 
freight car. The disassembled parts 
were stored, as nearly as possible, in the 
order they would be used. 


The Big Push 

The mill shut down the evening be- 
fore the Fourth of July. Work started 
the sixth. The week before, we tore 
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How Rag Paper Is Made... 


SORTING TABLE 
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ROTARY COOKER 
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BEATER 


PAPER MACHINE 
ae a ae a 


Lee Paper Company built this model for exhibit purposes about 10 years ago. While improvements 
have been effected, the process remains essentially the same. 


The present modernization program dates back to 1933 when a start was made in replacing the original six small boilers and 
seven reciprocating steam engines with modern power plant equipment. Installation of modern beaters began in 1941. In 
addition to rebuilding the paper machines and machine room roof, new finishing equipment has also been installed. 


out two bays of roof decking so the 
roofers would have a place to start. We 
crossed our fingers, hoping it would 
not rain. It rained—cats and dogs! 
But the boys in the machine room con- 
tinued to make paper anyway. The 
roof was open on the dry end and tar- 
paulin gave enough shelter to keep the 
rain off the winder sections. 

Our plans called for the removal of 
No. 2 fourdrinier and installation of 
the new one first. We wanted No. 2 
back on -production just as soon as 
possible. 

The Fourth of July came on Sunday, 
but would be celebrated on Monday. 
Sunday the maintenance crew tore out 
No. 2 fourdrinier and moved the 
screens out. 

Tuesday all hands turned to. Ex- 
cept for the roofers and a contract pipe 
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fitting job, all labor came from our 
mill. There was a gang upon the roof 
tearing off roof decking and cleaning 
and painting the trusses. Their job 
was to stay ahead of the roofers. There 
was a gang on the ground clearing 
away debris as it came down. There 
was a gang inside taking out ducting 
and old machine hoods. Once the roof 
was completed, we figured it was the 
time to paint the machine room. A 
gang was breaking and hauling out 
cement for the new fourdrinier pits. 
There were several pipe fitting gangs at 
work on a number of jobs. 
Incidentally, to pipe up a paper ma- 
chine it takes ten separate types of pip- 
ing, water lines, steam lines, vacuum 
lines, air pressure lines, chemical lines, 
stock lines, sizing lines, sewage lines, 
electrical lines and oil lines. The 


wiring and electrical equipment gang 
was all over the place. Three gangs 
were working upon new equipment. 
One gang was cleaning it, another 
hauling it in and another starting as- 
sembly. There was a gang removing 
the old equipment from the basement. 
Carpenters followed up the cement 
breakers, handling the miscellaneous 
jobs preparatory to pouring concrete. 

To the uninitiated, the machine room 
was a maelstrom of confusion and 
noise. Air hammers and dust below, 
lumber being ripped off above, chip- 
ping hammers on steel, the pounding 
of carpenters, all punctuated with the 
shouting of men, gave a bizarre aspect 
to the whole room. 

By the end of the week the new roof 
was on. Wood decking was not used 
on the roof this time. Instead, we used 
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a precast, reinforced concrete slab. On 
top of the slab, we laid a two-inch 
foam glass covering. Then on top of 
all went a regular built-up, four-ply 
roof. We went to this expense to 
combat condensation on the underside 
of the roof during winter months. Up 
to date, the results are encouraging. 

At the end of ten days, No. 2 was 
rolling again. In the meantime, the 
room had been cleaned and painted. 
No. 1 machine fourdrinier was out and 
cementbreaking was well along. No. 
1 was a much bigger job than No. 2. 
Starting at the wet end of No. 1 the 
leads had to be changed and new four- 
drinier and press section put in. The 
drying capacity being increased neces- 
sitated breaking the existing first dryer 
section in two and installing a com- 
pletely new section between and then 
joining all sections. With the excep- 
tion of the screens every bit of No. 1 
had to be moved. Briefly, here is the 
way we accomplished it. 


Rebuilding No. 1 Machine 


The engineers ran a piano wire cen- 
ter line the full length of the machine 
room, just under the bottom side of the 
roof trusses. A paper machine must be 
lined up. There is no middle course. 
A sheet entering the press section or 
first dryer section, one-fourth inch off, 
will wander off the edge of the dry- 
ers. Such an error will express itself 


in feet by the time it reaches the 


calender stack. 

The winder section was first located 
and lined up. This meant moving it 
about 15 feet. In no case were these 
sections disassembled. The anchor 
bolts were removed and the bed plates 
cleaned, buffed and greased. Jacks 
were then used to break the sections 


loose from the bed plates. Hoists, 
placed in a horizontal position over 
each bed plate enabled the sections to 
be slid with relative ease. 

The reel stands followed the winder 
section. Then in turn came the stack, 
last dryer section, size section and suc- 
cessive dryer sections. A series of 
plumb bobs were suspended from the 
centerline overhead. These could be 
slid along the piano wire at our con- 
venience to approximately the position 
required for the section being worked 
upon. After the centerline of the ma- 
chine was determined, this point was 
brought into pinpoint contact with the 
plumb bob. 

Positions previously scratched upon 
the bed plates determined where the 
machine should rest for squareness. 
When these three points were right, the 
section was leveled. The most im- 
portant of the above is that the ma 
chine be correctly aligned for square- 
ness in its component sections. Black- 
Clawson engineers checked and te- 
checked these measurements before the 
go-ahead -was given for drilling, tap- 
ping and bolting down the sections. 

New drives had to be installed the 
full length of the machine. These had 
to be lined up with the machine as 
well as with the new line shaft going 
into place in the basement. Some 
framework and dryers which had to be 
placed on top of the machine required 
more head room than our crane could 
give us. In these instances special 
rigging was necessary. 

One way or another it was done. 


Each day saw additional pieces fit into 


the jigsaw puzzle. Split cone pulleys 
were slipped into position on the line 
shaft and belts put on. The maze of 
wiring was finally tied up with control 


panels, motors, breakers, control sta- 
tions and switches. Finally, we were 
ready to turn her over. Tests were made 
at increasingly faster speeds until the 
engineers were satisfied. The wire was 
put on and machine clothing slipped on 
the press and dryer sections. Paper 
stock flowed on to the wire 18 days 
from the start on No. 2, twenty-eight 
days after the shutdown. It took about 
two days to shake her down for produc- 
tion. When the first sheet was taken 
over the machine, it was understand- 
able that nearly everyone in the mill 
was standing by to watch the event. A 
great amount of hard work had been 
completed and every man concerned 
was justifiably proud of the job. 


Perfect Safety Record 


One thing not mentioned so far was 
the safety record for this period. Men 
were called into meetings before the 
shutdown and our chances of coming 
out of this job without lost-time acci- 
dents were outlined in very plain lan- 
guage. We expected some and even 
saw the possibility of a fatality. Men 
who normally do not walk six-inch 
trusses 40 feet in the air, or work 
around heavy machinery installation or 
as riggers, are placed at a disadvantage 
if every precaution is not taken. After 
both machines were again making pa- 
per, One can imagine our relief and 
happiness to find no lost-time accident 
had occurred. True enough, our nurse 
was busy taking care of cuts, bruises, 
slivers, etc., but that bad accident never 
did happen. 

Now some five months later we find 
there is still much work to be done. 
Little details and post shakedown kinks 
must be removed. They are not seri- 
ous, but still require attention. 





Ned Ryder, machine tender, and Ralph Atkins, superin- 
tendent, in front of new press section on No. 1 machine 
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Complete new drive on No. 1 machine makes 
for smooth operation and ease of control 
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What Size Rotary Kiln? 


RALPH GIBBS, Consulting Chemical Engineer 


>>> BEFORE EVERY ROTARY 
kiln is installed, the question titling 
this article is asked. Today's technical 
or engineering literature affords little 
help in answering the question. Conse- 
quently, many purchasers of rotary 
kilns rely only on the manufacturer to 
suggest a size of kiln considered ade- 
quate for the purpose. 

Many factors enter into the establish- 
ment of the proper size of a rotary kiln. 
However, there seems to be no general 
agreement as to what these factors are. 
Consequently, in the industries using 
rotary kilns, there are today a conglom- 
eration of rotary kiln sizes to perform 
almost identical tasks, resulting in con- 
siderable confusion to one making a 
study of the matter. 

The most economical size of rotary 
kiln will be determined by such factors 
as: first cost, maintenance, power con- 
sumption, fuel consumption, etc. Ex- 
cept for special conditions, there should 
be little difference in kiln sizes to per- 
form the same job. However, unless 
the local conditions are drastically dif- 
ferent from normal conditions, the ulti- 
mate optimum kiln size selected should 
be quite uniform to do thé same type 

‘of job. 


Fundamental Rotary 
Kiln Relations 

The fundamental formula relating 
the size of the kiln to its normal pro- 
duction rate is: 


© ° Ss 


KILN SHELL DIAMETER — FEET 
~ 


, 50 100 150 


Ts= (kD* L) /100 


where T, is the tons of material pro- 


duced per day 


D is the kiln shell diameter in 
feet 


L is the length of the kiln shell 
in feet 


k is a constant depending on 
local conditions such as the 
kind of material being proc- 
essed, the operating condi- 
tions, etc. Under normal 
conditions, k is usually 1.0 
for dry fed kilns burning 
lime, cement, dead-burned 
dolomite, and wet fed kilns 
the feed of which contains 
less than 40 per cent of 
water. 


In the above formula, it will be no- 
ticed that the production rate is pro- 
portional to the volume of the kiln. 
There has been a tendency to use a 
fixed ratio between the diameter and 
length of the kiln. By so doing, the 
relation between the kiln diameter, 
length, and its productive capacity will 
be definitely established. Furthermore, 
the fundamental formula can be given 
simply in terms of daily production and 
kiln diameter. 

This is shown in the following way. 
Let us assume that the optimum length 





200 ©. 250 300 350 


CURVE A — TONS PRODUCT PER DAY 
CURVE B — LENGTH OF KILN — FEET 
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of the kiln is some number (x) times 
the diameter, so that: 


zg = xD 
then the fundamental formula will be 
Ty == (k x D*) /100 


Practice has shown that x has a 
value somewhere between 15 and 30. 
In other words, if the kiln is some- 
where between 15 and 30 times the 
diameter in length, it is assumed to be 
economically proportioned. 

It is easily understood that the longer 
the kiln for a given diameter, the 
greater wil! be the opportunity for 
getting the heat from the hot gases 
of combustion into the load. On the 
other hand, the longer the kiln is, the 
greater will be: the maintenance, the 
power, the loss of heat through the 
shell, and the original cost charges. 
Consequently, the most economical 
length of the kiln will be such that 
the cost of operating it will be a mini- 
mum for each ton of material produced. 

Further study has indicated that the 
practice of assuming a fixed ratio be- 
tween the length and diameter leads to 
some very uneconomical sizes of kilns. 
For all ordinary calcining operations, 
it appears that the length of the kiln 
should be proportioned to the square 
of the kiln diameter rather than to 
the simple diameter. 


400 450 
Relation of kiln dimensions to throughput 


500 550 
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Ratio of Kiln Diameter to Length 

A study of economical rotary kiln 
operation has shown that the ratio 
of kiln diameter to length should be: 

L— x D®? and x will have a value 
of about 2.5. 

The fundamental formula now will 
have the form of 

T;= (k x D*)/100 


Value of k 

The value of k is dependent upon 
local conditions as mentioned above. 
Normally, it is about 1.0. There are 
cases, however, where it has been found 
as low as .75 and as high as 1.5. This 
wide variation will be found to exist 
because of (a) poor or good operating 
conditions or (b) improperly or prop- 
erly proportioned kiln. When a low k 
value prevails, something is definitely 








Diam. of Tons /day 
Kiln Length Production 
(in ft.) (in ft.) 
6 90 32 
7 122 59 
8 160 102 
9 202 163 
10 250 250 
11 302 365 
12 360 518 











wrong with the operating conditions. 
When a high k ies is found, operat- 
ing conditions are good. Normally, the 
value of k will decrease approximately 
0.07 for each 5 per cent of water in 
excess of 40 per cent in the feed. Thus 
45 per cent water‘in the feed will re- 


duce the normal k value to about 0.93; 
50 per cent water in the feed will have 
a k value of about 0.86; and 55 per 
cent water in the feed will bring the 
k value to about 0.79. 


Sizing the Kiln for the Job 

With the above relations at hand, 
it is comparatively easy to determine 
the proper size kiln for any normal job 
such as recovering lime from the re- 
causticizing process of the paper in- 
dustry or burning lime from limestone. 

The relation to be used is: 

Ty=(k x D*) /100—=1.0 D* 2.5 /100 
=0.025 D* and L=2.5 D? 

The accompanying tabulation shows 
how the diameters, lengths, and pro- 
ductions are related for normal kiln 
operations according to the above re- 
lationship assuming a k value of 1. 


Wet End Water Removal’ 


Factors Involved in Removing Water During 
Sheet Formation by Means of Vacuum Pumps 


CARLETON CLARK 
Clark and Vicario Company** 


>>> THE PROBLEM OF water re- 
moval on paper machines has reached 
entirely new proportions within the 
a decade. More and more water has 
een added to the machine furnish in 
order to maintain quality as a result of 
tremendously increased machine speeds. 

For instance, the consistency at the 
head box on certain high-speed ma- 
chines has been reduced to less than 
two-tenths of 1 per cent. As much as 
30,000 gpm has been introduced on 
one fourdrinier at the slice. Since 99 
per cent of the water must be removed 
before the sheet hits No. 1 dryer, and 
further that this must take place in 
three to four seconds or less between 
the head box and No. 1 dryer, the job 
of water removal is not always simple. 
The rate of drainage, or water removal, 
on a fourdrinier machine must be con- 
trolled to give the fibers the longest 
possible opportunity to distribute them- 
selves properly. 

Increased water removal would be 
no great problem if the fourdrinier 





(*) Adapted from paper presented as part 
of the Black - Clawson - Shartle - Dilts Lecture 
Course Program, first series for 1948 at Shartle 
Brothers Machine Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


wire could be extended indefinitely in 


length for a given machine speed. 


However, for reasons of economy, the 
length of the fourdrinier wire must be 
limited as far as possible. 


Natural drainage plus the pumping 
action of the table rolls removes the 
major part of the free water before No. 
1 suction box. At speeds of 1200 fpm 
and over, this has to be carefully con- 
trolled to prevent table rolls splashing 
or throwing water back through the 
wire, disturbing the loosely matted 
fibers, and’ upsetting formation. For 
this reason, some consideration is being 
given to the elimination of table rolls 
on the first few feet of the fourdrinier 
following the breast roll to help control 
the drainage without upsetting forma- 
tion. 


Suction Boxes 


The function of the flat boxes has 
become more important since the quan- 
tity of water to be removed by these 
flat boxes has been increased tremen- 
dously. The sheet arrives at No. 1 box 
at 1 to 3 per cent consistency. On a 
600-ton machine, 5000 to 6000 gpm 
must be removed by the flat boxes, and 
90 per cent of this may come out on the 
first two or three boxes, depending, of 
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course, on whether or not a secondary 
head box is used. 


The time available for natural drain- 
age between the breast roll and No. 1 
flat box has been reduced because of 
increased machine speed, and also be- 
cause the quantity of water to be re- 
moved has been increased tremen- 
dously, as previously explained. 


Prevent Flooding 

Many mills have experienced difh- 
culty with flooding of existing flat 
boxes which were designed for slower 
speeds causing uneven vacuum on the 
boxes, wet streaks in the paper, chatter 
of the wire at the boxes, and slippage 
of the wire at the couch. Deeper and 
wider suction boxes with much larger 
outlets are now being used. At times, 
double outlets are used on both the 
front and back sides of the first two or 
three boxes in order to get the water 
out quickly. This alternative is some- 
times applied on old-style small boxes 
with fair results. 

As mentioned before, the flooding 
of the first few boxes can cause pulsat- 
ing flow and may cause the sheet to 
run wet on the back side. This seems 
just the reverse of what would be ex- 
pected with the outlet on the back side 
of the machine. However, with the 
water building up in the box toward 
the back side and flowing in that diggc- 
tion trying to get out of a small outlet, 





(**) Representative of Nash Engineering 
Company, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 
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Vacuum and separator system for fourdrinier flat boxes 


this occurs. Wider and deeper boxes 
with larger outlets are often advocated 
to eliminate this flooding. 

Quite often, this recommendation is 
misconstrued to mean greater water 
removal at the first two or three boxes. 
However, this is not necessarily so. If 
the suction box is deep enough and the 
outlet is large enough to allow the 
water to flow out along the bottom of 
the box with room for air to pass over 
the top of the water, the flow will be 
more uniform. Water removal across 
the boxes will then be uniform and the 
vacuum may be controlled more easily 
without fluctuation. Usually a lower 
vacuum will suffice to do this work. 

Some mills have added suction boxes 
in an attempt to overcome flooding 
difficulties on the first two or three 
boxes. Additional boxes have little 
effect on the results. obtained in the 
first two or three boxes, and therefore 
are not necessarily the solution of the 
problem. However, it is quite often 
possible to replace three boxes of the 
old design with two new ones, obtain- 
ing better results than before. 

It has been found in checking several 
machines that the vacuum on the front 
side of No. 1 box might be zero and 
the vacuum on the back side 10 in. At 
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No. 2 box the difference may be 3 
inches in front and 10 inches in back, 
and on No. 3 box the difference may 
be 7 inches in front and 10 inches in 
back. No. 4 box if comparatively dry 
would show about the same on both 
ends at the box. Progressing down the 
machine from the breast roll, there is 
less water to be handled and the loss 
through the box outlet is therefore de- 
creased. Deep boxes with large outlets 
will therefore be most helpful on the 
first two or three boxes numbering from 
the breast roll. 

The vacuum control valve on the 
boxes should be in the air lines only, 
so as not to obstruct the flow of water, 
if individual barometric legs are used 
on the suction boxes. The control valve 
in the box outlet throttling both air 
and water, tends to cause fluctuation. 


Vacuum Control 


It is sometimes necessary to use small 
spring loaded relief valves on the first 
one or two boxes. Where the main con- 
trol valve is tightly closed between the 
separator and the vacuum pump, the 
water passing down the barometric leg 
may produce a higher vacuum than de- 
sired. These special relief valves can 
be set at the maximum vacuum required 


on these boxes, and will break the 
vacuum in the barometric leg to obtain 
the desired control. 

Vacuum should be kept as low as 
possible to minimize wite wear on the 
boxes and to prevent wire slipping on 
the couch. If greater water removal is 
necessary, an attempt should be made 
to effect this at the couch roll either by 
raising the vacuum or possibly making 
a change in the construction of the 
couch roll itself. 


Piping and Separators 


There have been many “flat box 
systems” advocated. Regardless of the 
particular system employed, adequately 
sized piping and separators are required 
to obtain complete separation of air 
and water for accurate control and for 
most efhcient operation. This applies 
to felt boxes on both cylinder and four- 
drinier machines to a somewhat lesser 
degree. Many systems have been 
thrown out which would have worked 
very well if the separators and piping 
had been ample to minimize friction 
loss and permit complete separation of 
air and water. 

A good method of checking for out- 
let restriction is to check the vacuum 
on the front side of the box as against 
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the usual vacuum indicated on the back 
side. Flat box vacuum pumps generally 
can be reduced in size if the piping 
and suction boxes are adequate. The 
greater the restriction in the piping the 
larger the vacuum pump must be to 
overcome this restriction. 

It is recommended that large, special 
separators should be used at the outlet 
at the point where separation of air 
and water takes place. This reduces 
velocity of air and water at the point 
of separation, eliminating splashing, 
foaming, and carryover of the white 
water through the vacuum control 
valves and vacuum pump. It would be 
possible to use ordinary pipe tees for 
this purpose, except that pipe tees of 
sufficient size require more space than 
is available back of the machine. There- 
fore, ordinary steel boxes of adequate 
area for the purpose have been de- 
signed. Many new machines today are 
equipped with this type separator. 

When making closed sheets such as 
bond or writing, it may be possible to 
connect the air header for the flat boxes 
to the couch vacuum pump as very little 
air is removed from these boxes and, 
therefore, little change will be made 
in the vacuum obtained at the couch 
as a result of this cross connection. It 
is not advisable, however, on free 
sheets, since the air removed from the 
flat boxes must be expanded again from 
the vacuum in the box to the vacuum at 
the couch, which means a larger pump 
for this purpose. 


Control is also made more difficult 
because of such a cross connection. As 
a general rule, it is far preferable to 
install a separate pump for flat boxes. 
First cost and power consumption are 
small for this service. 


Suction Couches 


Many variations of the suction couch 
roll are in use today. These include the 
single box design, which is the original 
type; the dual box design, used most 
commonly in Canada on newspring 
machines; and the dual, or double 
couch design, with two couch rolls in 
series. 

A great deal of experimental work 
on suction couch box widths is going 
on at the present time to determine the 
proper width box in the couch for a 
given grade of paper. Couch boxes to- 
day vary from 4 inches in width up to 
24 inches. The box width on an indi- 
vidual couch roll should be determined 
by the grade of paper being made and 
the speed of the machine. Vacuum 
pump sizes for suction rolls are based 
on the total area of the boxes in the 
couches. 


To determine whether or not the 


suction couch roll on a given machine 
is doing good work, it is necessary to 


take a moisture content test of the sheet 
leaving the couch. 18 to 22 per cent 
dry on lightweight papers running at 
1500 ft is considered good. 20 to 22 
per cent on heavy kraft board running 
up to 1300 ft is considered good. 


What Size Vacuum Pump? 


No way has been determined to 
establish a definite formula for select- 
ing a vacuum pump for a suction roll. 
This selection is affected by the width 
of the machine, width of the box, free- 
ness and moisture content of the sheet, 
speed of the machines, length of the 
wire, number of suction boxes on the 
wire ahead of the couch, temperature 
of the stock, and even the temperament 
of the superintendent running the ma- 
chine. 

Up to speeds of 1000 ft, it has only 
been necessary to maintain a sufficiently 
high vacuum to remove the pond 
formed at the nip to prevent chins. 
At speeds of 1000 f and over it is 
necessary to maintain a relatively high 
vacuum to purge the water from the 
holes in the press roll to prevent its 
being thrown back into the felt, re- 
wetting the sheet. This problem on 
machines running above 1000 ft has 
increased pump sizes and altered rec- 
ommendations for vacuum pumps con- 
siderably. 

Felt conditioners of various types are 
being successfully used, namely: the 
slotted box type, the suction roll type, 
and the traveling shoe type. All of 
these have undergone certain changes 


and improvements to increase efficiency * 


on high speed machines. These also 
affect the selection and operation of 
vacuum pumps. Air requirements are 
based on machine speeds as well as 
total surface of felt under vacuum. 


If an individual mill has a check on 
the moisture content of the sheet leav- 
ing the couch as well as a check on the 
moisture content of the sheet entering 
the dryers, it can easily be determined 
whether it would be worthwhile to con- 
sider additional moisture removal 
equipment. If ample equipment is al- 
ready available, it could be determined 
whether it is working to best advan- 
tage. 


Check Moisture in Sheet 


The following figures on moisture 
content of the sheet entering the dryers 
may be well worth noting. These were 
obtained as a result of many recent 
tests made in the field. On book and 
writing papers a check of the moisture 
content on 38 different machines indi- 
cated an average of 35.4 per cent dry, 
with 39 per cent being high. On fifty 
board machines, the average is 35.8 
per cent. On writing papers it varied 
from 33 per cent to 40 per cent. On 
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tissue and absorbent papers it varied 
from 27 per cent to 35 per cent dry. 
On kraft paper, the average was 30 pe: 
cent dry although we have seen it as 
high as 35 per cent. On glassine, 19.5 
per cent to 23.5 per cent dry. On cylin- 
der straw, the average is 40 per cent. 
On white patent board, 36 per cent. 


The same water removal problems 
exist, to a lesser degree, on cylinder 
machines. However, the rate of forma- 
tion so far on cylinder machines is 
much slower, since 500 fpm would be 
considered a high speed machine, as 
against three to four times that speed 
on a fourdrinier. 


Cylinder Machines 


Many and various types of suction 
rolls are used on cylinder machines, 
among which are the suction tail roll, 
which is in the tail position on the 
machine immediately following the last 
cylinder mould. The modern version 
of this is the suction drum roll. A vari- 
ation of the suction drum roll is the 
suction drum press, which combines 
the drum roll and a press roll in one 
unit. The suction extractor roll per- 
forms a similar function. 


Suction couch rolls operating on top 
of cylinder moulds have been used suc- 
cessfully on certain grades to help trans- 
fer the sheet from the cylinder mould 
to the felt. The suction press roll is 
the best known type of suction roll on 
cylinder machines. The speed of cylin- 
der machines has not progressed to the 

int where we must consider the pos- 
sibility of the water being thrown back 
into the felt due to centrifugal force. 
Therefore, the selection of pumps for 
this type machine is not greatly influ- 
enced by speed. 

When the stock or furnish contains 
abrasive materials or when it is corro- 
sive, separation of the air and water 
removed from suction rolls is advan- 
tageous both on cylinder and four- 
drinier machines. Separation is gener- 
ally desirable on machines making 
roofing felt, strawboard, and chestnut 
board. This separation is usually ac- 
complished with a combination tank 
and special centrifugal removal pump, 
which is capable of handling white 
water under vacuum. 


It is advantageous to separate the 
air and water from all felt condition- 
ers, suction extractor rolls, suction 
drum rolls on cylinder machines and 
sometimes suction couch rolls on high- 
speed fourdrinier kraft board machines 
because of the large quantity of water 
removed by these rolls. It is possible 
to handle water with the air in the 
vacuum pump, but if the —- of 
water is too great, a loss ef vacuum and 
an increase in horsepower required will 
result. 
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How Automatic Controllers Work 


G. F. AKINS 
Engineering and Maintenance Department 
Eastman Kodak Company 


>>» THE FUNDAMENTAL pur- 
pose of automatic control is to maintain 
a balance between the input and output 
of a process. 


For example, let us consider the tank 
of water shown in Figure 1. Water 
feeds into the tank through valve A and 
through valve B. It is desired to con- 
trol the level at a fixed point. To pro- 
vide an indicator of level let us install a 
float to ride on the surface of the water 
and connect it to a pointer to indicate 
the level on a water and connect it to a 
pointer to indicate the level on a scale. 


If the input through valve A balances 
the output through valve B, the level 
will stay constant at the desired point 
on the indicator scale. If the output is 
increased; that is, if valve B is opened 
slightly, more water will flow out than 
is flowing in, and the level will drop. 
The pointer will then show that the 
level has dropped below the desired 
control point. In order to return to the 
desired control point it will be neces- 
sary to open valve A to balance the new 
outflow. Balancing input against out- 
put is a basic principle of automatic 
control. 

At this point we may be asked how 
liquid level compares with temperature 
level or some other form of measure- 








Figure 1—Liquid Level 








Figure 3—Pressure Regulation 
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Figure 5—Air Heater 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Here is the second part of a lecture course used by the 
author in teaching inexperienced employees the basic fundamentals of auto- 
matic control. Final article of the series will app ina 
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ment. Perhaps the fellow to whom we 
are talking bluntly says, ‘I'm not inter- 
ested in maintaining a tank level. I 
am interested in maintaining a constant 
temperature in a room or in a machine.” 
Perhaps his problems are along other 
lines and he may say, ‘I am interested 
in maintaining a pressure level or con- 
stant pressure in a pipe line.” He may 
mention flow control, conductivity or 
any number of other types of measure- 
ment and control. 


Same Principle—Many Variables 

To establish the similarity of liquid 
level to other measurements let us now 
turn to Figure 2. You will recognize 
this as a typical water heater diagram. 
Steam flows in through valve A through 
a heating coil, and out through a trap. 
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Figure 2—Water Heater 
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Figure 4—Flow Regulation 


Basic Control Systems—Input 
through valve A must balance 
output through valve B to main- 
tain constant value of variable. 


Cold water flows into the bottom of the 
tank, is heated and flows out through 
valve B. The input to this equipment is 
the heat supplied by the steam and the 
output is the heat given to the water. 

To indicate temperature level on this 
system we can install a bulb in the tank 
and fill the bulb with a liquid. When- 
ever the temperature changes, the pres- 
sure within this bulb will change be- 
cause of the expansion of the liquid. 
We will now connect the bulb to a 
bourdon spring with a capillary tube in 
order to transmit the pressure generated 
in the bulb to the bourdon spring. As 
you know, with an increase in pressure 
within the bourdon spring, the end of 
this spring will move outward. To this 
spring we will attach a pointer similar 
to our liquid level system and thereby 
obtain an indication on a dial. We have 
thus produced a temperature indicator 
to measure the temperature within the 
tank. 

If we admit the correct amount of 
steam through valve A to heat the 
water to a desired temperature, the 
process will come to a balance and 
the pointer will show that we have 
achieved the desired control point. 
Now as before, if we open valve B 
slightly we will allow more water to 
flow through the tank. Since the same 
amount of steam is being fed into the 
coil it is evident that the water will 
not reach the same temperature as origi- 
nally noted. With the lower tempera- 
ture, the thermal bulb will exert a 
lower pressure, the bourdon spring will 
partially collapse, and the pointer will 
drop on the scale. This is an example 
of temperature level control. 

Returning to Figure 1 we note that 
both systems behaved in the same man- 
ner. An increase in output caused the 
indicator pointer to fall in both cases. 
It appears, therefore, that the operation 
of the temperature level controller fol- 
lows the same pattern as the liquid 
level controller. 

Now.consider the pressure controller 
shown in Figure 3. Here it is desired 


‘to maintain a desired pressure within 


the pipe between valves A and B. 
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Water enters the pipe through valve A 
and leaves through valve B, and by 
throttling valve A to balance the re- 
sistance created by valve B, a defi- 
nite pressure can be established in the 
pipe line. To provide an indicator for 
this system, a connection is made into 
the side of the pipe and a short length 
of impulse tubing is run to a bourdon 
spring. To the bourdon spring is at- 
tached a pointer which will register 
the measured pressure on a dial. 


If valve A is adjusted to the 
proper opening to balance a specific 
opening of valve B the pressure within 
the pipe line, or the pressure level 
of the system, will remain constant 
and the pointer will remain at the de- 
sited control point. If valve B is 
opened to permit an increase in outflow 
from the system, the resistance to flow 
at valve B will decrease and the pres- 
sure within the pipe line will fall. 
With the reduced pressure the bourdon 
spring will partially collapse and the 
pointer will drop on the scale. An in- 
crease in output has caused the pointer 
to drop in a manner similar to the 
liquid level and temperature systems. 


Flow is measured by the differential 
pressure created by an orifice in a pipe 
line in Figure 4. The mechanism shown 
above the orifice consists of a dia- 
phragm located between the high pres- 
sure and low pressure impulse chambers 
so that any change in differential pres- 
sure will cause the diaphragm to move 
and thus position a pointer on a scale. 


As in the case of the pressure con- 
trol system, if valve A is set to balance 
a specific outflow through valve B the 
system will be in balance and the 
pointer will indicate the flow rate or 
flow level on the dial. Again, if valve 
B is opened to increase the rate of out- 
flow, the resistance at valve B will 
decrease, the downstream pressure at 
the orifice will decrease, hence the 
differential pressure across the orifice 
will increase. The increase in differ- 
ential will cause the diaphragm to 
move downward and thus drop the 
pointer on the scale. As in the previous 
examples, an increase in outflow has 
caused the pointer to fall away from 
the original control point due to the un- 
balance of input to output. 


To complete the picture, observe 
Figure 5 showing air heated by a steam 
coil. In this system*a capillary-type 
bulb is used as the measuring element 
and the pressure developed therein is 
fed to a bourdon spring. If the proper 
amount of steam is admitted through 
valve A to balance a specific flow of air 
through damper B, a constant tempera- 
ture will be maintained in the system. 
If damper B is opened to increase the 
outflow, it is obvious that the air tem- 
perature will drop due to insufficient 
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Controlled Pressure 
Figure 8&—Pressure Regulator 


steam input, and the pointer will drop 
on the scale. 

Behavior of five basic control sys- 
tems has disclosed that the fundamental 
of balancing the input against the out- 
put to maintain a desired level applies 
to each of the five systems. 


Self-Acting Regulator 


Up to this point manual control has 
been utilized to restore the balance in 
each system. Valve A was adjusted by 
hand to regulate the input to the 
process and it would soon be realized 


that this procedure is a tiresome task * 


if the process is to be operated con- 
tinuously under varying loads. In the 
case of the tank level control, we may 
reach a point of exasperation after 
attempting hand control for several 
days, and seek a means of automatic 
regulation. Observing the relationship 
of tank level to the flow through valve 
A the thought would occur to us that 
the float could be linked to the valve 
stem by a system of levers so that any 
change in water level would reposition 
the stem and regulate the input flow. 
This device could then be called a 
self-acting regulator as shown in Figure 


The liquid level system shows the 
previous tank level scheme but the float 
is connected to a lever that opens or 
closes the valve in accordance with the 
tank level. First, we will choose the 
point of maximum tank level and a 
linkage so that the valve will be fully 
closed at that position. The lowest 
permissible tank level is then selected 
and the lever system and valve are 
arranged to cause the valve to be fully 
open when in such position. The open 
and closed positions of the valve will 
then correspond to the extreme points 
on the dial scale pictured in the sketch. 
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Figure 7—Water Heater 


Self Acting Controllers—Any 
change of output through valve 
B causes a repositioning of valve 
A to balance the system 


This span, or range of travel, can be 
labelled the throttling range or propor- 
tional band of the controller. 

To provide true proportional action, 
we will design the port of the valve to 
throttle the flow proportional to the 
position of the stem which in turn is 
positioned by the lever acting as the 
indicator pointer. With the pointer at 
mid-scale, the valve then will deliver 
50 per cent flow. For any other per- 
centage of pointer or stem travel, the 
flow will be in direct proportion to the 
position of those parts. The device has 
now become a proportional type con- 
troller. 


Proportional Action 


Let us investigate the operation of 
the controller by visualizing the tank 
level system in operation. Assuming 
that the flow out through valve B is 
50 per cent of the maximum capacity 
of the system, we can adjust the lever- 
age and control valve to produce an 
equivalent flow of 50 per cent and the 
system will be in balance. The pointer 
will indicate 50 on the dial and will 
represent the desired control point for 
the system. 

Now assume that the load or output 
flow is increased to 75 per cent. More 
water will flow out of the system than 
flows in, hence the level will begin to 
drop. As the level drops the float will 
cause the valve to open and increase the 
input flow. This rebalancing action will 
continue until the valve has been 
opened to supply the 75 per cent flow. 
The system will then reach a new bal- 
ance and the level will remain constant. 
We will note, however, that the pointer 
is not at the original or desired control 
point, but has gradually dropped to the 
75 mark on the dial. The action of this 
self-acting proportional valve is typical 
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of all types of proportional controllers; 
that is, to restore balance following a 
load change, the measured level must 
change in order to reposition the valve 
for the new flow. 


To show that a temperature control 
system will behave in a similar manner 
let us now consider Figure 7 showing 
the previous water heater controlled by 
a self-acting device. The thermal bulb 
in this system is connected to the bel- 
lows of a self-acting valve. This bel- 
lows, because of the pressure exerted by 
the thermal bulb, will open or close the 
valve to throttle steam to the water 
heater. Note that the pointer is con- 
nected to the stem of the valve so that a 
temperature indication corresponding 
to the movement of the valve stem is 
obtained. If the flow out of valve B is 
50 per cent of the total possible load 
and the temperature controller is ad- 
justed to admit the correct amount of 
steam for this condition, the pointer 
will be at the midpoint of the scale. 


The system will control satisfactorily 
with constant flow through valve B, but 
as before, if we open valve B to allow 
a greater flow of water through the 
heater, the temperature in the tank will 
drop. The thermal element will gen- 
erate less pressure, the bellows will con- 
tract and the valve will open to admit 
more steam to the heating coil. The 
system will come to balance when the 
valve has opened sufficiently to balance 
the new load but we will find the 
pointer below the desired control point 
on the dial. This performance is iden- 
tical to that of the liquid level control 
previously described. 


As a further example of a propor- 
tional controller, consider Figure: 8 
showing a pressure regulator of the 
self-acting type. Note that the pressure 
within the line under control is fed 
back to a diaphragm top. This in turn 
positions the stem of the valve and thus 
regulates the flow through the valve. 
The pointer is connected to the valve 
stem and registers the water pressure on 
the dial. 


We can, as before, balance this valve 
to the desired control point at the cen- 
ter of the scale and as long as the load 
through valve B is 50 per cent, the con- 
troller will maintain the desired pres- 
sure in the pipe line. If this load is in- 
creased to 75 per cent, the resulting 
drop in pressure in the pipe will cause 
the valve to open. When the valve has 
opened to deliver 75 per cent flow, the 
system will again come to balance but 
the pointer will be below the desired 
control point on the dial. 


Reviewing the three systems just de- 
scribed it is evident that the same 
principles apply to all types of self-act- 
ing regulators. First, the throttling 
range is determined by the amount of 
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movement required of the controlling 
valve to travel from the minimum to 
maximum position; second, a load 
change causes the pointer to deflect 
from the original setting. This action, 
known as offset from control point is 
required to rebalance the controlling 
valve following a load change. 


Controller Operation 


To demonstrate the operation of a 
self-acting controller, the unit shown 
in Figure 9 is helpful. To supply water 
to the panel, a sump tank and pump are 
aos at the left side of the panel. 
This unit pumps water to a constant 
head point above the panel, thus pro- 
viding a constant pressure to the input 
valve or float valve. The water flow is 
regulated by the position of the stem of 
the valve. On leaving the valve, the 
water passes up and over a pipe of 
in order to maintain a constant bac 
pressure on the valve. The water now 
passes down a supply tube and finally 
reaches the transparent tank. Level in 
this tank is the variable to be con- 
trolled. In order to readily see the 
changes in level, a ball float has been 
installed in the tank and by a system of 
linkages, the level changes are recorded 
on a circular chart. 

As the water leaves the tank it will 
pass out through one or more pet cocks 
located in the discharge pipe. These pet 
cocks each have a flow value of 25 per 
cent of the total flow of the system; that 
is, with four valves open the flow will 
be 100 per cent, with two valves open 
the flow will be 50 per cent. These pet 
cocks provide the means of changing 
the load on the process. As the water 
leaves the pet cocks it flows back to the 
sump and is available for further re- 
circulation. 

The lever from the float to the re- 
cording mechanism is connected to the 
valve stem so that a decrease in level 
will cause the valve to open. The 
throttling range of this device is 100 
per cent of the total chart travel; that is, 
the pen must traverse 100 per cent of 
the chart to move the valve from the 
closed to open position. 

By opening two of the loading valves 
we can set the load on the process at 
50 per cent. By adjusting the stem of 
the control valve, the input flow can be 
made to balance the output flow when 
the pen shows 50 or the midpoint of 
the chart, and the self-acting device 


will provide stable control under this - 


load. 

The chart bears a red band to indi- 
cate the required control band of plus 
or minus two degrees. Our aim then, is 
to control the tank level, to hold the 
pen within the red band. 

As the load is increased the water 
level begins to drop and thereby causes 





the valve to open wider. When the 
valve is opened to the 75 per cent flow 
rate, the process is again in balance, but 
you will note that the recording pen has 
dropped to the 75 mark on the chart. 
The system is in stable control but not 
at the desired control point. A cor- 
responding deviation of the pen would 


* occur if the load were set at some other 


load such as 25 per cent. 

As we reset the loading valves to re- 
turn to 50 per cent the level in the tank 
will begin to rise. As the level returns 
to the original position, the control 
valve will be delivering 50 per cent of 
flow and the system will again be in 


-balance. The pen has now returned to 


the red band. 

The action of any proportional type 
control will be found to follow the 
same pattern as the level device shown 
in this demonstration. 

Because of friction between the stem 
and stuffing box, the small amount of 
force developed by the float is insuffici- 
ent to accurately position the valve. 
This condition will be found to exist in 
many types of self-acting devices with 
the exception of self-actuated pressure 
controllers. 

For instance, if we should design a 
temperature controller to be operated 
by the action of a bourdon spring, we 
would find that the force developed by 
the spring to be in terms of “flea pow- 
er.’ Such small forces could hardly be 
expected to position a large valve. We 
must utilize power from some external 
source to motivate the valve, and the 
source should permit the valve to be 
located at some distance from the con- 
trolling unit. 

Electric contacts could be mounted 
above and below the float arm. As the 
level rose, the upper contact would be 
made and the current would cause a 
motor-driven valve to close. As the 
level fell, the lower contact would be 
made, and the motor would reverse, 
causing the valve to open. This type 
of control would produce on-off action 
and would be suitable for many instal- 
lations, such as an extremely large tank 
wherein the valve could open and close 
yet cause only a slight change in liquid 
level. 


Pneumatic Operation 


A step further is to design a valve 
that can be regulated by compressed 
air. The flexible diaphragm offers a 
simple means of converting air pres- 
sure to mechanical motion, such as 
pushing the stem of a throttling valve, 
so our design will begin with a cast 
iron housing enclosing a rubber dia- 
phragm. A pusher plate, placed under 
the diaphragm, is attached to the valve 
stem so the motion of the diaphragm 
will be transmitted to the stem. Air 
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Figure 9—Demonstration panel showing self-acting unit; float 
operated valve controls liquid level 


pressure applied to the top of the dia- 
phragm will cause the stem to move 
downward and open the valve port. A 
spring will now be located below the 
pusher plate to oppose this action. Since 
the deflexion of a spring is directly pro- 
portional to the applied force, the 
downward motion of the valve stem 
will be directly ere to the air 
pressure imposed upon the diaphragm. 
We will now select a spring having 
sufficient strength to hold the valve 
stem at the topmost or closed position 
when 3 psi pressure is applied to the 
top and as the diaphragm pressure is 
increased to 15 psi, will force the valve 
stem to travel downward to the full 
open position. The full stroke of the 
valve used in this demonstration is 
lV, inch. 

The design can be modified to meet 
various requirements such as air to 
open or air to close and by increasing 
the area of the diaphragm, sufficient 
force can be obtained to operate ex- 
tremely large valves or dampers. Con- 
necting tubing can be run for some dis- 
tance to permit remote operation of the 
valve. 


Controller Design 


Our next problem is to design a con- 
troller to modulate the air pressure to 
the valve in accordance with some 
measured variable, such as temperature 
or liquid level. 


We know that blocking the flow 
from an open nozzle will cause an in- 
crease in back pressure within the noz- 
zle. To apply this action we can make 
use of a small nozzle and a hinged 
baffle or flapper. Supply air will be fed 
to the nozzle through a short length of 
tubing containing an orifice or restric- 
tion. As the flapper is advanced toward 
the nozzle, the back pfessure at the 
nozzle will increase because the orifice 
is supplying more air than can escape 
from the nozzle. If the flapper is with- 


Figure 11—Air operated controller; liquid level float regu- 
lates air discharge from nozzle to position the valve 


drawn from the nozzle, more air es- 
capes from the nozzle than is supplied 
by the orifice and the nozzle pressure 
will decrease. A range of back pres- 
sure of 3 psi to 15 psi can thus be ob- 
tained by moving the micrometer stem. 

Now connect the baffle to the measur- 
ing element of the instrument which 
may be a bourdon spring, bellows or 
diaphragm. The force required to posi- 
tion the baffle against the nozzle is so 
small that a bourdon spring is sufficient 
to actuate the baffle. 
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Figure 10 shows an air operated con- 
trol device with the float arm motion 
mechanically transmitted to the control 
unit. Considering the float mechanism 


and recording pen arm as the ‘‘measur- . 


ing system”’ of the instrument, once the 
variable has been measured by a record- 
ing mechanism, the motion of the pen 
arm can be used to operate the con- 
troller mechanism. Any instrument, 
whether it be for measuring tempera- 
ture, humidity, conductivity, pH, etc., 
will be found to contain two major 
parts; the measuring system and the 
controlling mechanism. Figure 10 pur- 
posely shows these units as separate 
assemblies within the instrument. 
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Figure 12—On-off Controller—output 
versus nozzie-baffe clearance 


Supply air at 25 psi is introduced at 
the right hand side of the unit and is 
passed through an orifice marked R, 
thence to the nozzle on the left hand 
side of the panel. A branch from the 
nozzle line is connected to the dia- 
phragm valve shown in the lower left 
hand corner. A baffle is located above 
the nozzle and is connected by linkages 
to the pen arm of the measuring system. 
Motion of the pen arm will cause the 
baffle to be raised or lowered and thus 
restrict, in vatying amount the flow 
from the nozzle. 

If the pen arm is moved to the right, 
the baffle will be lowered causing the 
flow from the nozzle to be restricted. 
Since more air will feed through the 
orifice than bleeds from the nozzle, the 
pressure in the nozzle line will increase 
to 15 psi and cause the diaphragm 
valve to open. If the pen arm is moved 
to the left, the baffle will be raised and 
thus uncover the nozzle. More air will 
bleed out the nozzle than is admitted 
through the orifice, hence the pressure 
in the nozzle line will drop to 3 psi. 
The diaphragm valve will then be 
fully closed. 

At first glance this rather simple de- 
vice appears to answer our need for a 
modulating controller to position the 
diaphragm valve. We will set the load- 
ing valves for a 50 per cent load and 
observe the behavior of the system in 
Figure 11. 

The process appears to be in a con- 
tinuous cycle with the output air pres- 
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sure from the controller cycling from 
one extreme to the other and the re- 
cording pen drawing a line first above 
and then below the red band. It is evi- 
dent that the process on the panel re- 
quires a control unit with greater pro- 
portioning action than is obtainable 
with the simple nozzle-baffle assembly. 

To produce a controller unit having 
a wide throttling action we must de- 
velop an entirely new type of mechan- 
ism. As a starting point, let us exam- 
ine in detail the operation of the nozzle- 
baffle system to determine the factors 
responsible for the on-off action. 

Returning to the flapper-nozzle as- 
sembly, we will find that for every 
setting of the clearance between the 
nozzle and stem there will be a ‘corre- 
sponding back pressure developed at 
the nozzle. For instance, if the clear- 
ance is 0.0005 inch, the back pressure 
will be 15 psi. Increasing the clearance 
to 0.001 inch will cause the back pres- 
sure to drop to 12 psi. By making a 
series of settings and noting the cor- 
responding back pressures, a table can 
be prepared as shown. 

Inspection of this table reveals the 
reason for the lack of proportional ac- 
tion in the on-off unit. It will be noted 
that for very small changes in nozzle- 
baffle clearance, such as changing the 
clearance from 0.0005 inch to 0.0015 
inch, will cause the back pressure to 
drop from 15 psi to 9 psi and in turn 
cause the controlling valve to move 
from the full open position to the 50 
per cent open position. The valve has 
thus been moved through half of its 
stroke by a very slight motion of the 
baffle, in this case, one-thousandth of 
an inch. 


Mechanical Linkages 


It can be readily understood that the 
linkages between the recording pen and 
the baffle must be entirely free of back- 
lash or lost motion if the baffle is to be 
accurately positioned to match the posi- 
tion of the pen arm. In attempting to 
build such a linkage we would un- 
doubtedly introduce friction because of 
tightly fitted pivots. 


As we sought to reduce the friction, 
the problem of lost motion would again 
appear. After building and rebuilding 
the linkage system, we would reach the 
conclusion that the scheme was imprac- 
tical for a commercial type controller, 
and would turn to some means of ob- 
taining greater travel of the baffle to 
lessen the effects of lost motion. By in- 
creasing the baffle movement to 0.25 
inch, it would be possible to permit an 
accumulated lost motion of 0.001 inch 
with little effect upon the accuracy of 
the instrument. This scheme would 
permit the manufacture of linkages 
within practical tolerances. 





Another fault in the on-off design is 
evident in the table. In the upper por 
tion of the table it will be noted that a 
change in nozzle-baffle clearance of 
0.0005 inch causes an output change o! 
3 psi while in the lower portion of the 
table a change of 0.0085 inch is re 
quired to produce an equal change in 
output. This represents a 17 to 1 ratio 
in the rate of response. In other words, 
if output pressures were plotted against 
nozzle-bafile clearance, the resulting 
plot would be a nonlinear curve as in 
Figure 12. It is evident that such non- 
linearity cannot be allowed if the con- 
troller is to be truly proportional in its 
response. 

Further experimentation with the 
baffle mechanism would reveal that 
whenever the back pressure at the noz- 
zle reached the upper limit, the jet ef- 
fect fromthe nozzle would lift the 
baffle slightly causing an erroneous re- 
sponse in the action of the controller. 
To overcome such a condition it would 
appear logical to limit the back pres- 
sure to a relatively low pressure such as 
4 or 5 psi. 

As a final step in our analysis, we 
would investigate the capacity of the 
on-off device to furnish air to a large 
diaphragm valve. It would be found 
that the orifice employed to restrict the 
flow of air to the nozzle also limits the 
quantity of air delivered to the valve. 
The rate of output flow to the valve be- 
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Nozsle-Baffle Clearance 


Figure 13—Back pressure plotted 
against nozzle-baffie clearance 


ing slow, the response of the control- 
ling valve will be sluggish. Since many 
installations require rapid valve action, 
it would be necessary to use some form 
of booster air valve to achieve the de- 
sired response. The design of a truly 
proportional controller should, there- 
fore, include the following features: 

1) The baffle should have a total 
movement of at least 0.25 inch to com- 
pensate for lost motion in the linkages. 

2) The output pressure should 
change proportionally with the move- 
ment of the baffle since its position cor- 
responds directly with the position of 
the pen on the chart. 

3) The nozzle back pressure should 
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————_ Output to Control Valve 
3 to 15 psi 








Figure 14—Air relay changes low pressure nozzle impulse to high pressure 


be low (a maximum of 4 or 5 psi) to 
improve the linearity of response and 
to minimize deflection of the baffle. 

4) The controller should have am- 
ple output capacity to rapidly inflate 
large diaphragm valves. 

As a starting point in the design of 
an improved controller, let us investi- 
gate the action of a small diameter noz- 
tle when operated under low back pres- 
sures. Choosing a nozzle diameter in 
the range of from 0.020 to 0.030 inch 
and a suitable restricting orifice of ap- 
proximately 0.011 inch, we can, by ex- 
periment, plot back pressure versus 
nozzle-baffle clearance as in Figure 13. 

It is evident that the response curve 
is far more linear than that obtained 
with the previous design wherein the 
full range of 3 to 15 psi was impressed 
upon the nozzle. Greater linearity is 
due to the use of an extremely small 
pressure change; that is, the smaller the 
increment of change, the nearer the re- 
sponse will approach straight line per- 
formance. It appears, however, that we 
are now dealing with extremely small 


changes in the nozzle-baffle clearance 
since the total change represented on 
the chart is only 0.002 inch. Naturally, 
such minute movement cannot be tol- 
erated if the action of the controller de- 
pends solely on the clearance change, 
but as the design continues, we will dis- 
cover that such small deviations can be 
used advantageously. 

To make use of the improved lin- 
earity of the low pressure nozzle, yet 
provide the desired aif pressure range 
to the control valve, we conclude that 
an amplifier or air relay is required to 
transform the nozzle impulse of 2 to 
4 psi into an output range of 3 to 
15 psi. The basic design of a typical 
air relay is shown in Figure 14. 

Supply air is admitted to the relay on 
the right hand side as indicated by the 
red air tube. The line is split to feed 
two branches, first an upper branch to 
the orifice, and second a lower branch 
to the air valve. The orifice serves to 
restrict the flow of air to the nozzle as 
in the previous designs, but in this case, 
the air line leaving the restricting block, 
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indicated by the yellow air tube, 
branches out to feed both the nozzle 
and a small bellows located below the 
air valve. 

A pusher pin is attached to the top of 
the bellows so that any change in nozzle 
back pressure will cause the pin to rise 
or fall in accordance with the bellows 
pressure. The motion of the pin posi- 
tions a small ball between two seats, 
the upper seat being the supply port, 
and the lower seat acting as an exhaust 
port. As the ball assumes a position be- 
tween the two seats, a given amount of 
air will flow in the supply port and a 
corresponding amount will flow from 
the exhaust port. 

The resulting pressure created in the 
valve chamber will vary with the posi- 
tion of the ball, hence this pressure can 
be utilized as the output from the re- 
lay. An air tube, colored blue, is shown 
connecting the air valve chamber with 


relay output press 











0.003 0,005 
Nozzle-Baffle Clearance 


Figure 15—Low pressure nozzle with air 
relay produces a nearly linear response 


the final control valve and this line can 
be labeled as the “‘output’’ from the air 
relay. The capacity of the supply and 
exhaust ports can be made sufficiently 
large to meet the demand for rapidly 
filling a large diaphragm chamber. 

It is apparent from the sketch that 
the relay offers a relatively simple de- 
vice for converting the small impulse 
received from the nozzle to an output 
pressure of the desired magnitude. A 
plot combining the characteristics of 
the low pressure nozzle and relay is 
shown in Figure 15. 

The improved linearity of response 
as obtained with the low pressure noz- 
zle plus the relay will assist greatly in 
the final performance of the propor- 
tional controller we are about to design. 
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sae DURIN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR, PENNSYLVANIA PAPERMAKERS 
2g INTERESTED IN JOINING VOLUNTEERS PREPARING TO 
" MARCH ON NEW JERSEY WERE ACTUALLY PREVENTED FROM DOING SO 
BY THE PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF SAFETY. DUE TO THE SHORTAGE 
OF SKILLED PAPERMAKERS, CONGRESS FORBADE THEM TO GO TO WAR. 
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JOINT < RECENT TEST, THE 
FLOOR OF A PUBLIC BUILDING 


WAS ACTUALLY WALLPAPERED! LAID 
ONER A FLOOR PREVIOUSLY SEALED & 
WITH SHELLAC, THIS WALLPAPER WAS YS 
GIVEN A PROTECTIVE COATING. 
HUNDREDS OF FEET, POUNDING 


CONSTANTLY OVER THE SURFACE 
FOR FINE MONTHS, FAILED To WHEEL TO HIS EQUIPMENT TO SET 
WEAR OUT THE WALLPAPER. ADDITIONAL STAMPERS IN MOTION. 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST PAPER-MILL 
STRIKE WAS THE ONE STAGED 
ABOLIT (390 BY THE ITALIAN 
EMPLOYEES AT NUREMBERG, 
GERMANY, WHEN LLMAN 
STROMER, THE MILL OPERATOR, 
THREATENED TO ADD A THIRD 
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(Top) AGI-FLO PUMP 
for external agitation. 
(Left) PROPELLER AGI- 
TATOR from drive end. 
(Below) ‘‘HMS'* PUMP for 
high-density pumping. 


NOT JUST CHANCE 


Miami Centrifugals for stock and white water 
pumping are built special to satisfy the char- 
acteristics and density of the stock to be han- 
dled and the head and other conditions im- 
posed by the layout of the mill. 

It isn’t just chance that for a pump like the 
Miami “HMS” high-density unit some 250 dif- 
ferent impeller designs are available from 
which to choose the one that will serve best. 

Nor has it been due to chance that Shartle- 
Dilts have, over the years, sold Miami Centrif- 
ugals totaling into the thousands. 


STOCK, AND WHITE WATER CENTRIFUGALS 
— COMPLETE LINE; ALSO PLUNGER PUMPS. 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS 


FULTON, NEW YORK 


Divisions of THE BLACK CLAWSON COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA 
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¥ ‘* Try Kelgin, the modern algin surface size, 


and you'll agree it’s the perfect surface size for 
wax-coated paperboard used in milk containers and 


corresponding applications. 


Kelgin assures an excellent wax film because it 
gives increased surface density . . . makes possible 


a smooth, high finish. 


You'll find Kelgin easy and economical to use. The 
correct Kelgin formula for your milk container 
stock or similar board can save you money in 

sizing costs. Our Technical Service Department will 
be glad to advise you and cooperate in every way. 


Write to our nearest regional office. 


KELGIN ee 
->++-A PRODUCT OF it E L Cc o 


c Oo M PAN Y 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 
Cable address: KELCOALGIN — New York 
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This view of the speakers table of the Canadian Technical Section luncheon showed such prominent men as (L to R): Dr. W. 
Boyd Campbell, director of technical research, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada; E. G. Kirby, councillor, Technical 
Section (Price and Pierce Ltd.); A. E. Bachmann, vice president TAPP! of U.S. (Missisquoi Corp.); G. A. Franklin, councillor, Tech- 
nical Section (E. B. Eddy Co.); Dr. Otto Maass, general director, Pulp & Paper Research Institute of Canada; Dr. B. Steenberg, 
director of research, Swedish Forest Products Research Laboratory, Stockholm, Sweden; Dr. J. Edwards, councillor, Technical 
Section (Price Brothers & Co., Ltd.) . 


Thinty-Sinth Annual Meeting of 
Canadian Technical Section 


>>» CANADA'S GREATEST in- 
dustry marked another year of progress 
last month at the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association. Some 1200 repre- 
sentatives of the pulp and paper and 
allied industries gathered at the Mount 
Royal Hotel in Montreal for three days, 
beginning January 26, to participate in 
the technical and business sessions of 
the Association. 


Special Awards Presented 
at the CPPA Luncheon 


While the program of the three-day 
convention was predominately tech- 
nical, the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation also held its annual council 
meeting. Chairmen of the different 
sections reported briefly on the activ- 
ities of their groups during 1948. 

The special Association award was 
presented to L. J. Belnap, retiring 
chairman of the Association's executive 
board and chairman of the board, Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation, Limited, 
Montreal, in appreciation of his serv- 
ices to the Association during the past 
year. S. L. de Carteret, vice chairman 
of the executive board and president of 
Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, presented the medal to 
Mr. Belnap. 

The second special Association award 
was presented by Mr. Belnap to C. R. 
Whitehead, of Montreal, in recognition 
of 26 years outstanding service in the 
interest of the Association's affairs. 

R. M. Fowler, president of the Can- 
adian Pulp and Paper Association re- 


ported on the status of the industry. 
His report in part follows: 

The past twelve months was a year of 
new records of production and benefit 
to the companies, their employees, their 
customers, and to Canada. All my es- 
timates are made in relation to 1947, 
which was itself a record year. The to- 
tal estimated production of the Can- 
adian industry increased by 260,000 
tons and the gross value of pulp and 
paper production increased by nearly 
$100,000,000. There was thus not only 
an increase in value through price 
changes, but an absolute gain in prod- 
uctivity through increases in capacity 
and efficiency. I shall have a word to 
say later as to the expansion of pulp 
and paper exports, in value and vol- 
ume, and the great contribution this 
has made to the improvement of Can- 
ada’s exchange position. 

There were 51,000 permanent jobs 
provided by the industry in 1948, apart 
from woods workers. Salaries rose to a 
total of approximately $146,000,000, 
an increase of nearly $17,000,000 over 
1947. In addition, payments to woods 
workers in 1948 totaled nearly $132,- 
000,000, an increase of $8,000,000 
over 1947. Canadian governments will 
receive probably $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 additional from 1948 opera- 
tions, bringing the industry's total tax 
bill close to $100,000,000 for the year. 

The contribution of the pulp and pa- 
per industry to other industries and to 
the whole Canadian economy likewise 
has increased materially, although de- 
tailed figures for 1948 are not avail- 
able. However, some’idea of the way 
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the operations of the pulp and paper 
mills provide jobs for Canadians in 
other industries can be gathered from 
the figures for 1947. In that year, trans- 
portation payments totaled nearly 
$120,000,000; chemicals cost over 
$52,000,000; electric power nearly 
$24,000,000; food and fodder approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. All these figures 
can be increased safely by 12 or 15 per 
cent for the year 1948 by reason of in- 
creased volume and increased prices 
paid. Thus, in the year just past, the 
— and paper industry maintained its 
traditional place in the Canadian econ- 
omy: first in production, ss 
exports, and investment, and a major 
contributor to other great Canadian in- 
dustries. 

New capacity figures for the Can- 
adian newsprint industry have just 
come to hand. They show a rated ca- 
pacity for 1949 of 4,667,000 tons, an 
increase of 189,000 tons over the figure 
of a year ago. Despite drought condi- 
tions affecting many mills, both at the 
beginning and end of 1948, the news- 
print industry produced over 150,000 
tons more than in 1947, and 457,000 
tons more than in 1946. The increase 
in capacity to produce newsprint has 
resulted from many mechanical and 
technical improvements at all mills. 
Without the building of new mills at 
today’s prohibitively high construction 
costs, the cumulative effect of these im- 
provements has added 488,000 tons to 
the productive ability of the newsprint 
industry in the past three years. This is 
equivalent to adding four new two- 
machine mills, and is almost equal to 
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R. M. Fowler (left] was again elected president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 

Association. Shown with him are: L. J. Belnap (center), retiring chairman of the 

executive board of CPPA; and H. S. Foley (right), president Powell River Co., Ltd., 
newly-elected chairman of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


half the entire newsprint capacity of 
the United States. This spectacular in- 
crease in productive capacity demon- 
strates the ability of Canadian manu- 
facturers to respond to rising demands 
of their customers, particularly those in 
Canada and the United States. 

Unfortunately, monetary difficulties 
in 1948 materially curtailed the ability 
of overseas customers to buy Canadian 
newsprint. This trend is likely to con- 
tinue in 1949. As a result, publishers 
in Canada and the United States re- 
ceived substantially more newsprint 
and, while many demands for addi- 
tional tonnage still exist, it is probable 
that newsprint supply on this continent 
is closer to satisfying the demand than 
it has been at any time in the past six 
or seven years. The prospect for 1949 
is a continued over-all shortage of 
newsprint, but a fairly close balance be- 
tween supply and demand and, cer- 
tainly, few cases of serious shortage 
and distress. 

Other branches of the industry have 
had a similar development in the past 
year. The increasing demand for kraft 
pulp has been reflected in the construc- 
tion of three new sulphate pulp mills 
in Canada having a total projected ca- 
pacity of some 160,000 tons annually. 
This production will be additional to 
existing capacity of some 800,000 tons 
a year, and will come into operation 
progressively in the next two years. 

Pulp production, both for export and 
for domestic use, rose during 1948. 
The same statement can be made for 
almost every grade of paper produc- 
tion including wrapping papers, paper- 
board, book and cones mal oe 
cialty papers, building boards and other 
products. With these improvements, 
which have been paralleled in the 
United States, it is not surprising that 
the gap between supply and demand 
for paper products on this continent 
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has narrowed and, in some cases, 
closed. It is true that for most com- 
modities, other than newsprint, the 
available supply is in reasonable bal- 
ance with the demand. But the level of 
demand and consumption stands today 
at a very high point and it is absurd to 
talk of the present situation as being a 
“slackening” or “softening” of de- 
mand. I suggest also it is absurd to re- 
gard the attainment of the balance be- 
tween supply and demand as some- 
thing in the nature of a calamity. No 
industry can expect to operate perma- 
nently at, or above, its mechanical ca- 
pacity. No industry can be fully effici- 
ent under such conditions. Where the 
whole emphasis is on production to 
meet unattainable totals of orders avail- 
able, costs are likely to receive scant at- 
tention, quality may suffer, and the 
high arts of salesmanship and service 
tend to become rusty from disuse. 

I think we should welcome the at- 
tainment of balance between supply 
and demand at the high levels existing 
today as an opportunity that has been 
lacking in the past few years to give 
greater attention to matters of quality, 
salesmanship, and service. I think we 
should cast our minds back to the days 
when the various segments of the in- 
dustry were running at 60 or 70 per 
cent of a much smaller capacity in order 
to recognize that operation at 100 per 
cent, at 95 per cent, or even at 90 per 
cent of present capacities is a state of 
high good fortune and not, as some 
people seem to believe, the onset of 
utter ruin. 


Ambridge is Speaker at 
Technical Section Luncheon 

At the annual business luncheon of 
the Technical Section, presided over by 
F. J. Giffen, retiring chairman, several 
awards were presented. 


The I. H. Weldon Memorial Medal 
was presented by its donor, A. L. Dawe, 
vice president, Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Limited, Montreal, to E. T. 
Buchanan, assistant chief engineer, 
Consolidated Paper Corporation, Lim- 
ited, Grand’Mere, Quebec, for his pa- 
per entitled Suction Rolls and Vacuum 
Requirements which was considered the 
best paper read at the Section’s annual 
meeting last year. 

The Technical Section Service 
Award, given to the committee chair- 
man who has rendered the most valu- 
able service to the section during the 
year was presented to-J. B. Beck, super- 
intendent, Hull specialty mills, The 
E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, Quebec, by 
R. L. Weldon, president, Bathurst 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Montreal. 

Shields were awarded to winners of 
the Safest Mill in Canada Contest. 
Winner of class A, for paper mills 
with over 50,000 man-hours per 
month, was Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Limited, at Beauharnois, Quebec, which 
had no accidents for 1,127,179 pay- 
roll hours in 1948. Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation of Canada’s mill at Spruce 
Falls, Ontario, which had no accidents 
for 95,021 payroll hours was the win- 
ner in class B, for mills with under 
50,000 man-hours per month. 

Speaker at the luncheon was D. W. 
Ambridge, president of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited. 
He spoke on the need for more research 
by the Canadian pulp and paper indus- 
try. He pointed out that a great deal 
of research will be required to develop 
the potentialities of this industry. 


Technical Section 
Officers for 1949 


Chairman of the Technical Section 
for 1949 is John Buss, assistant general 


John Buss, of Pro- 
vincial Paper Lim- 
ited, who was 
elected new chair- 
man of Technical 
Section of Cana- 
dian Paper and 
Pulp Association. 





manager in charge of production, Pro- 
vincial Paper Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario. 

Two new councillors were elected, 
namely, John Hanna, mill manager, 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company, 
Bathurst, New Arnette and Walter 
W. Holland, general superintendent, 
Quebec North Shore Paper Company, 
Baie Comeau, Quebec. 
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Continuing Councillors are: E. G. 
Kirby, Price and Pierce Limited, Mon- 
treal, Quebec; G. A. Franklin, E. B. 
Eddy Company, Hull, Quebec; Dr. J. 
Edwards, Price Brothers and Company, 
Kenogami, Quebec; and W.C. R. Jones, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, 
Beauharnois, Quebec. 


Douglas Jones Reports 
Activities of Technical Section 


Progress of the Technical Section was 
recorded in the report of Douglas Jones, 
secretary-engineer of the Technical Section. 

We commenced 1948 with 927 members 
and admitted 159 new members during the 
year. We lost 39 members due to resigna- 
tions, changes to other industries, etc. so 
that the net gain in membership was there- 
fore 120. Our total active membership as of 
January 1, 1949 was 1047. Total affiliate 
membership is now 65. 

During 1948, two new classes of member- 
ship were created. One, to be known as 


F. J. Giffen, of 
Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., 
outgoing chairman 
of the Canadian 
Technical Section. 





Retired membership, provides free member- 
ship for life for those members who, on 
retirement from active duty in the industry 
have been members in. good standing for 
twenty-five years. The other new class mem- 
bership, to be called Corporate membership, 
allows pulp and paper producing firms in 
countries other than Canada, to join the 
Technical Section, Canadian pulp and paper 
firms, as members of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, are already support- 
ing the Technical Section, as the Associa- 
tion annually underwrites our budget. 


The 1948 summer meeting was held in 
Vancouver, B. C., on September 8, 9, and 
10. At this meeting, the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the Technical Section and the Western 
Branch of the Association, acted as our 
hosts. This was the first time in the 35 years 
of the Technical Section that our summer 
meeting has been held in British Columbia. 


The St. Maurice Valley Branch of the 
Technical Section was formed in 1948. 
Serving in the world’s largest pulp and pa- 
permaking area, it includes members from 
mills at Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls, 
Grand’Mere, and La Tuque. This brings the 
number of branches to seven and with 269 
members in the new branch, the total branch 
membership is now 1591. 


The Alkaline Pulping Committee held a 
number of meetings during the year, one of 
them being a two-day “little summer’ meet- 
ing at La Tuque, Quebec,. where Brown 
Corporation acted as excellent host to the 
delegates from seven mills. Dr. J. H. Ross, 
consultant to the Research Institute, read a 


Seated together 
at the Canadian 
Technical Sec- 
tion's annual 
luncheon were R. 
G. Macdonald 
(left}, secretary- 
treasurer of the 
Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp 
and Paper Indus- 
try; and Douglas 
Jones, secretary- 
engineer of the 
Technical Section, 
Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 


paper on the action of sulphur in alkaline 
pulping. 

Two new projects were undertaken, one 
dealing with wood deterioration and the 
other with alkali room practice. On an older 
project to revise our standards, the com- 
mittee was able to obtain the unanimous 
support of the Canadian industry for the 
new standard terms which will appear in 
the new text books. 


The Board Committee has operated dur- 
ing the year with the subcommittee on 
printability. The main committee has com- 
pleted work on the drying questionnaire 
which will be dealt with as a subject of dis- 
cussion at the 1949 annual meeting. 

The sub-committee has been actively 
working on four projects, namely the fold- 
ing tester and creaser, the surface oil ab- 
sorbency test, the determination of printing 
qualities of paperboard, and calender stack 
coating applications. 


The Engineering Committee has continued 
throughout this year, meeting approximately 
once each month. The activities have cen- 
tered around the preparation of a compre- 
hensive questionnaire on maintenance and ‘a 
study of various systems in use for the 
identification of mill piping. The committee 
has had prepared some panels showing the 
system it recommends. 


The Engineering Data Sheet Committee 
has been very active, meeting weekly during 
some periods of the year. The task of com- 
pletely revising and reclassifying all of the 
existing data sheets has progressed very 
favorably and during 1949 most of this ma- 
terial will be reprinted in loose-leaf form. 


The Fine Papers Committee has been 
particularly energetic, holding many meet- 
ings, including a two-day meeting in Ottawa, 
where The E. B. Eddy Company acted as 
host. The mill scale investigations com- 
menced in 1948, have included comparisons 
of pressure drop centrifugal pulp cleaning 
apparatus. 

A full-scale comparative investigation of 
stock consistency regulators, undertaken by 
the committee, is under way at the Hull 
mill of the E. B. Eddy Company. 

Other projects undertaken during 1948 
and their/present status are as follows: 


(a) Finishing Room Costs on a man 
hours per ton basis. This work was co-ordi- 
nated by a subcommittee and a report based 
on a questionnaire was discussed at the Ot- 
tawa meeting. After some further compila- 
tion of data, copies of this report will be 
submitted to contributing mills. 
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(b) Chemicals used in the Industry. A 
report of the usefulness or otherwise, of 
various chemicals, etc., has been compiled 
by a subcommittee and will be distributed 
to contributing mills. 

(c) Materials Handling. This subject has 
been discussed at a number of committee 
meetings and two papers have been arranged 
for the 1949 annual meeting. 

(d) Felts. Considerable time was spent 
during the year with some of the felt manu- 
facturers in an effort to program a joint dis- . 
cussion at the Annual Meeting. Due to con- 
ditions beyond the control of the committee, 
this could not be arranged. 

(e) Sizing Tester. The committee has fol- 
lowed with interest Freeman Elliott's work 
in the development of a new sizing tester. 

(f) Mill Problems. This general subject 
is discussed at all committee meetings. A 
group discussion has been programmed for 
the 1949 Annual Meeting under the general 
headings of stock preparation, paper ma- 
chines, and maintenance. 


The Heat and Power Committee has, at 
its meetings, continued to discuss and collect 
data on bark disposal, heating and ventilat- 
ing, and heat pumps. Some study has also 
been made of the drying system, known as 
velocity steam drying. 


E. W. Tinker, exec- 
utive secretary of 
the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, who spoke 
at luncheon of Ca- 
nadian Paper and 
Pulp Association. 





The Mechanical Pulping Committee de- 
serves great credit for its major contribution 
last year in its co-operation with the Me- 
chanical Pulping Committee of TAPPI in 
planning and programming the Joint Me- 
chanical Pulping Conference, held in Poland 
Spring, Maine, in September. This com- 
mittee took a very active part in the con- 
ference and Canadian members generally 
presented a fair share of the papers read at 
this meeting. The meeting was pronounced 
a marked success by all those who attended. 

The committee has closely followed the 
mechanical pulping research program at the 
Research Institute and in addition has con- 
ducted a study of the effect of fines in news- 
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print, and a study of maintenance and repair 
costs. 

The Newsprint Committee has paid par- 
ticular attention to operating problems and 
will sponsor a group discussion on modern- 
ization and speed-up of equipment in news- 
print mills at the. 1949 Annual Meeting. 
Other papers on various subjects will be 
sponsored, 

The work of the committee in preparing 
a monograph of outstanding papers dealing 
with newsprint operation is progressing 
favorably: The sub-committee on Slime Con- 
trol has held numerous meetings during the 
year, and is actively engaged in analyzing 
the answers to its questionnaire. It is hoped 
that eventually a monograph on slime con- 
trol will be published. 


The Process Instrumentation Committee 
has accomplished a great deal in its second 
year. The course of theory and application 
lectures during May at McGill University 
arranged by the committee were well 
planned, and the students (engineers from 
the mills of the industry) gained very valu- 
able information. Future plans of this com- 
mittee include a complete survey of the in- 
strumentation in our industry, the prepara- 
tion of a manual on instrumentation, and 
plans for on-the-job training of instrument 
mechanics. 


The Physical and Chemical Standards 
Committee has continued its intensive study 
of existing and new standards. Five new 
standards have been approved as recommend- 
ed standard methods and a number of other 
new standards are in preparation. Thirty-two 
previously issued standards have been 
checked and minor revisions made prior to 
reprinting. 

The Sulphite Committee has devoted con- 
siderable time to the preparation of a manual 
of sulphite mill operating procedures. This 
manual is nearly completed and should be 
published in 1949. One of the committee 
members has prepared a review and index 
of all work undertaken by previous sulphite 
committees. 


The Waste Committee has continued to 
act during the past year as a fact-finding 
group, compiling data of special interest to 
the industry on various phases of waste. 
Some studies have been undertaken on the 
evaporation and burning of waste sulphite 
liquor. Some of the mills are proceeding 
with pilot plant installations to investigate 
certain phases of this problem, and the com- 
mittee is maintaining a close contact with 
this work. 


The Wood Chemistry Committee has fol- 
lowed closely the progress of researches 
under way in the Department of Industrial 
and Cellulose Chemistry at the Institute. 
Dr. C. B. Purves and his students have pre- 
sented progress reports at many of the com- 
mittee meetings and members of the com- 
mittee have offered suggestions. Dr. Mason 
and his associates at the Institute have also 
presented reports on the physical chemistry 
of fiber suspensions. 


Technical Program 


A varied technical program which held 
the interest of those attending the annual 
meeting, consisted of formal papers and 
round table discussions. Divided into ses- 
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Enjoying a get-together during the luncheon of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 

ciation are (L to RI: R. A. Hayward, president, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 

Co.; D. W. Ambridge, president, Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd.; and C. H. Sage, 
president, Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Ltd. 


sions on many different subjects, the pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Session A— 
Cc. E. Turner, Chairman 

Wheat Straw for Improved Paper and 
Board Products, Dr. E. C. Lathrop, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Peoria, Illinois. 

The Board Mill of the Future, Glen Sut- 
ton, Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Essentials of a Sound Industrial Relations 
Program, J. Vallillee, The Ontario Paper 
Co., Limited, Chairman Industrial Relations 
Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. 


Session B— 
E. G. Kirby, Chairman 

Corrosion of Alkaline Pulping Mill 
Equipment, F. L. LaQue, The International 
Nickel Company, Incorporated and K. H. J. 
Clarke, The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited. 

Wood Handling Equipment at Bathurst, 
H. W. Buzzell, Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited. 

Recent Developments in Welded Barking 
Drums, George M. Dick, Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand Company. 


Session C— 
W. C. R. Jones, Chairman 
A New Electronic Sizing Tester, F. W. 
Elliott, Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited. 
Materials Handling in Fine Paper Mills, 
Harry E. Stocker, Harry E. Stocker As- 
sociates, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
Materials Handling in Specialty Paper 
Mills, D. D. Hall, The E. B. Eddy Company. 


Session D— 
F. J. Giffen, Chairman 

Steam Jet Refrigeration System for Sul- 
phite Acid Making, W. K. Voss, The On- 
tario Paper Company, Limited. 

Curlated Pulp—A new Approach to Pulp 
Processing, Dr. H. S. Hill, Dr. J. Edwards, 
and L. R. Beath, Price Brothers and Com- 
pany, Limited. 

“The Curlator’—Its Application to High 
Yield Newsprint Sulphite (Preliminary Re- 
port), F. P. Silver, Price Brothers and Com- 
pany, Limited. 


Session E— 
G. A. Franklin, Chairman 

Some Factors Influencing the Accuracy 0} 
Mullen Testers, Drs. N. G. M. Tuck and S$ 
G. Mason, Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada. 

Tensile Strength with a Modified Mullen 
Tester, R. M. Owen, Abitibi Power and Pa- 
per Company, Limited. 


Session F— 
Dr. J. Edwards, Chairman 

Groundwood Mill and Screen Room Heat 
ing and Ventilation, S. Clark, Thunder Bay 
Paper Company, Limited. 

Magnesium Cathodic Protection to Inhibit 
Corrosion of Bronze Facing Wires on 
Groundwood Deckers, Dr. R. D. Duncan, 
Canadian International Paper Company. 


Session G— 
John Buss, Chairman 

The Harland Sectional Electric Drive a: 
Applied to Paper Machines, R. J. Spencer- 
Phillips, Harland Drive Department; Bepco 
Canada Limited. 

Hypothetical Application of a Heat Pump 
to Paper Machine Dryers, J. P. Woods, Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation, Limited. 

Pioneering with a 60,000 lb. Steam Gen- 
erating Plant, Fired by a Detroit Rotograte 
Spreader Stoker on Low Grade Lignite, M 
W. Turner, Manitoba Paper Campany, 
Limited. 


Group Discussions 


While informal discussions followed 
the formal papers listed above, a num- 
ber of subjects were extensively covered 
at informal meetings or round table dis- 
cussions. These are listed as follows: 

Board: Gloss Ink Printing of Paper- 
board; Introduced with an informal 
paper by S. M. Chapman, Pulp and Pa- 
per Research Institute of Canada, en- 
titled “Correlation of the Board Com- 
mittee Test for Surface Oil Resistance 
of Paperboard with the Results of 
Gloss Ink Printing.” 

Mechanical Pulping: Modernization 
of Smaller Groundwood Mills; Intro- 
duced with an informal paper prepared 
by H. J. Perry, Consulting Engineer, 
Chatham, New Jersey. 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the requirements of all mills — or even 


dithes ah A> é ASP RIG AF os A 
* Hig: OE AEDT if POLONIA all positions on the same machine. 
f IAS SHAE, 4 ‘ dof That is why HOOPERWOOD 
tj ys & . 


“Canvas Engineering” has produced 
not one but several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts — a service 
of real assistance to many Paper Mill 
Superintendents. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you 
need for fine finish in normal produc- 
tion... or a lightweight, extra-porous 
felt for faster drying ... or an asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced tem- 
peratures involved in _ high-speed 
production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers — HOOPERWOOD has the 
felt to fit the need. 

Make your next dryer felt. right — 
specify HOOPERWOOD. 

And for your Carrier Rope require- 
ments, specify HOOPERWOOD- 
Sheahan Carrier Rope. Until Hooper 
engineers designed this high-grade 
product, rope of comparable quality 
was. obtainable only from foreign 
sources. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Newsprint: Modernization and 
Speed Up of Equipment in Newsprint 
Mills. 

Waste: Waste Sulphite Liquor Eva- 
poration (a) General Review of Sub- 
ject, W. T. Butler, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited; (b) Calcium 
Sulphite—Sulphate Solubilities, B. B. 
Gralow, the Ontario Paper Company, 
Limited; (c) Discussion of Subject. 

Alkaline Pulping: Alkali Room 
Practice (discussion of replies to ques- 
tionnaire) . 

Mechanical Pulping: Screening of 
Mechanical Pulp; Introduced with an 
informal paper by Dr. J. Edwards, 
Price Brothers and Company, Limited: 

Process Instrumentation: On the Job 
Training of Instrument Mechanics. 

Sulphite: (a) Treatment of Slime 
with Hypochlorite, Formal paper by R. 
Stafford, Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company, Limited; (b) Rotary Screen- 
ing of Sulphite Pulp. 

Wood Chemistry: (a) Behavior of 
of Paper Under Stress and Strain, For- 
mal paper by Dr. Borje Steenberg, 
Swedish Forest Products Research La- 
boratory, Stockholm, Sweden; (b) The 
Swedish Forest Products Research Lab- 
oratory, an informal description by Dr. 
Borje Steenberg. 


Board: Drying of Paperboard — 
(Discussion of replies to question- 
naire). 

Fine Papers: Discussion of Mainten- 
ance and Operating Problems, (a) 
Stock Preparation; Led by W. C. R. 
Jones, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Lim- 
ited; (b) Paper Machines, Led by R. 
C. Mode, Provincial Paper Limited; 
(c) Maintenance, Led by W. E. Rice, 
Canada Paper Company. 

Heat and Power and Newsprint: 
The New Newsprint Machine at Po- 
well River; Formal paper by F. R. 
Riley and H. B. Urquhart, Powell River 
Company, Limited, followed by a panel 
discussion including representatives of 
Bepco Canada Limited, Harland Drive 
Department; Dominion Engineering 
Company, Limited, and Ross Engineer- 
ing of Canada, Limited. 

Wood Chemistry: A Symposium of 
Papers on Hemicelluloses; (a) The 
Chemistry of Hemicelluloses, Dr. Louis 
E. Wise, The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry; (b) The Isolation and Fractiona- 
tion of White Birch Holocellulose, Dr. 
Dennis A. Sitch, Ontario Research 
Foundation; (c) The Effect of Hemi- 
cellulose Content on the Physical .Pro- 
perties of Pulps, Dr. J. H. Ross, Donald 
Ross and Company. 





Associations Hold Joint 
Get-Together at Kalamazoo 


>>> THE LARGEST gathering of 
paper mill men from the Kalamazoo 
Valley in the history of a decade and a 
half of annual joint meetings turned 
out for the January 16 event here at 
the Hotel Harris. It was the 16th re- 
corded, and the 27th unofficial gath- 
ering of the Kalamazoo Valley Sec- 


tion of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
Michigan division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association. 

William Race, president of the Suth- 
erland Paper Company, was toast- 
master for the program that followed 


Principals at the annual get-together ofthe Kalamazoo Valley Section of TAPP! and 
the Michigan Division of the Superintendents Association: Left to right—M. J. 
Schulenburg, director of public relations, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., who 
presented paper prepared by Kimberly-Clark President Cola G. Parker; Paul W. 
Bartholomew, TAPP! section chairman and presiding officer of the evening; William 
Race, president of Sutheriand Paper Co., who was toastmaster, and Herbert John- 
ston, chairman of the Michigan Division of the Superintendents Association. Messrs. 
Johnston and Bartholomew were co-chairmen of the event 
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C. F. Sisson, assistant manager, Mac- 
SimBar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. (left); 
Maxwell D. Bardeen, president, Lee Pa- 
per Co., Vicksburg, Mich. (center); and 
L. R. Verdon, general manager and vice 
pres., American Cyanamid Co. (right) 


George H. Gerpheide, president, Haw- 
thorne Paper Co., Kalamazoo (left); 
George N. Carleton, president, Detroit 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co., Detroit 
(center); and Andrew Aldrich, unload- 
ing foreman, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. (righ?) 


the dinner, which was served to 407 
men of the trade. M. J. Schulenburg, 
director of public relations for Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, spoke for Cola G. Parker, president 
of the concern, who had accepted the 
invitation to address the gathering. Mr. 
Parker was prevented from attending 
by the death of his father, George 
Parker, in Anderson, Indiana, the Fri- 
day previous. 

Among guests from outside the Val- 
ley were Werner Kaugmann, with 
Kupfer Brothers Company, Chicago, 
national chairman of TAPPI’s coating 
committee and recently elected national 
TAPPI committeeman; Robert B. 
Wolf, New Canaan, Connecticut, con- 
sultant to the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, and George N. Carleton, 
president of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Company. 

Paul W. Bartholomew, chairman of 
the Kalamazoo Valley Section, pre- 
sided. Mr. Bartholomew and Hetbe 
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Johnston, chairman of the Michigan 
division of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, were co-chairmen of the gen- 
eral arrangements committee. Chair- 
manship of the joint sessions alternates 
between the chairmen of the two spon- 
soring organizations. 

Mr. Race presented past chairmen of 
the two organizations. Then he gave 
recognition to a number of men prom- 
inent in the profession. Among them 
were A. L. Sherwood, vice president of 
the Sutherland Paper Company and 
TAPPI national committeeman; Glen 
Sutton, Sutherland superintendent and 
fourth vice president of the Superin- 
tendents Association; Werner Kauf- 
mann and Alfred H. Nadelman, West- 
ern Michigan College’s pulp and paper 
technology course director. 

Mr. Parker's paper, “What Price 
Freedom?” was based on the thesis that 
freedom is endangered. “‘Not the least 
of the perils,” he stated, “is apathy— 
refusal to face the facts—the effort to 
load on government all the burden of 
individual care—the failure to — 
nize that while power in private hands 
is dangerous, unlimited power in the 
hands of the government is inevitably 
fatal to freedom.” 

His paper then narrowed the field 
treated to “the inherent conflict be- 
tween freedom and security and the 
danger to freedom in security at the 
hands of the state.” 

Mr. Parker said he did not criticize 
the search for security but placed the 
desire for freedom above it in the list 
of incentives for advancement. He de- 
fended the search for security “if indi- 
viduals are to be guaranteed complete 
security—by a government capable of 
making good its guarantees.” 

Then he cited his story to prove 
that wherever the government provided 
full security “there always came a low- 





Alfred H. Nadelman, director of pulp 
and paper technology course at West- 
ern Michigan College, Kalamazoo (left); 
Werner Kaufman, Kupfer Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago, and national TAPP! Committee- 
man (center); and A. L. Sherwood, vice 
president Sutherland Paper Co., and 
national TAPP! Committeeman 


ering of the standards of living and 
ultimate collapse—with the people 
finding they had surrendered their lib- 
erties for the promise of security and 
even that—except the security of slaves 
—had disappeared.” 

He warned then that while national 
security was essential and worth spend- 
ing money for, excess zeal in this field 
and in the securing of benefits for all 
the world can only lead to losing all 
that has been gained in the 160 year 
battle of the Republic: 

“In the last analysis,’ he continued, 
“no person’s security can exceed his 
own self reliance.” 

Mr. Parker assailed the promises of 
the last campaign which . said in- 
cluded “continued high prices for 
farmers,” “lower food prices to city 


dwellers,” “higher wages for labor” 
and “higher and more social security.” 

Where the money for this ‘‘contra- 
dictory program” will come from was 
claimed to be from corporate taxes and 
the old policy of “soaking the rich.” 

Then he voiced a defense of corpor- 
ate profits which he said “‘are being 
attacked most viciously,” and which are 
“a necessity if there is to be any indi- 
vidual security for anyone connected 
with the business.” 

He declared it is the responsibility 
of everyone in business to speak out 
in defense of the profit system, “and 
not at all apologetically, for you know 
that without fair profits we could not 
have expanded our capacities in all 
businesses so as to be able to produce 


all the things people need and want.” 





Harry Williamson Talks Before Joint Meeting 
of Miami Valley Supts. Ass'n and Ohio TAPP! 


>>> A JOINT meeting of the Miami 
Valley Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation and the Ohio Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry was held January 15 at 
the Hotel Manchester in Middletown, 
Ohio. The meeting was well attended, 
about 106 being present. 

The main speaker at this meeting 
was Harry F. Williamson, who ad- 
dressed the group on “Stock Prepara- 
tion and Its Effect on Formation.” 

Mr. Williamson outlined the four 
major functions in making a sheet of 
paper: (1) Selection and proportion- 
ing of the different pulps in the fur- 
nish, which also includes the mechan- 
ical conditions necessary to develop the 
pulps; (2) the evaluation of the liquid 
and formation of the fibers into sheets; 
(3) drying or evaporation of the sur- 
plus moisture; (4) finishing opera- 
tions. 

In reviewing briefly the mechanical 
developments of the fourdrinier and 
cylinder machines, the speaker recalled 
that in 1927 the double head-box was 
developed for making special grades on 
the fourdrinier machine. He stated that 
consistency of the stock in the four- 
drinier head-box should never be over 
0.5 per cent, and best formations are 
obtained at the lower values. On a 
cylinder machine, best formation is ob- 
tained at a consistency of 0.1 per cent 
to 0.2 per cent, while using the proper 
mesh wire. 

There are four important factors to 
consider in making a sheet of paper. 
They are: (1) long fibers, which are 
the reinforcing steel rods in the popes. 
(2) short fibers, which are the bricks 
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and mortar, (3) slow stock, and (4) 
fast stock. 

In Mr. Williamson's ideal paper 
mill, he would have a separate wiinle 
system for each different type of fiber 
(sulphite, soda, kraft) that he expects 
to use. These pulps would be separately 
refined to 90% of their inherent value 
before blending in the beater. By in- 
herent value of a pulp, we mean the 
point where maximum Mullen is de- 
veloped without too great a falling off 
of Elmendorf. Also where fold and 
stretch are at their = Going beyond 
this point, one will get again a hard 
brittle, low tear sheet. 

The speaker recalled some of his 
experiments in which he developed a 
highly hydrated pulp by subjecting it 
to high pressure. This gave a glassine 
type sheet in all appearances, but the 
strength (tear and burst) were about 
the same as that of the raw fibers. In 
other words, beating (mechanical treat- 
ment) is the only way to develop 
strength of a pulp. 

More recently Mr.” Williamson has 
conducted a series of experiments in 
which a cylinder mold one foot wide 
was so constructed that a sheet of paper 
was formed on the mold under a pre- 
determined pressure. 

Different tests were performed on a 
variety of pulps in which each pulp 
was refined a standard amount, then 
formed on the cylinder at a standard 
pressure. The speed of the cylinder was 
run at increasing speeds until the cen- 
trifugal force prevented the fibers from 
sticking to the mold. 

Then similar experiments were tried 
on the same pulp that had been refined 
to 100 per cent of its inherent value. 
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Thus, the maximum speed that the 
cylinder could be run and still form a 
sheet of paper was determined for each 
different type of pulp. 

At present a larger cylinder, 72 
inches in width is being built, but in- 
stead of using pressure, suction will be 
utilized. Speeds as high as 3000 fpm 
are a possibility. 

During the spirited discussion that 
followed Mr. Williamson's talk, he 
very generously answered a number of 
questions brought up concerning prob- 
lems that confront many papermakers. 


v 


>>> NINE PAPERS on nonstandard 
analytical methods were given at the 
January 18 meeting of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI, held in Bagley Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle. Dr. 
E. Gray King was moderator. Presi- 
dent of the University, Dr. Raymond 
Allen, spoke at the dinner meeting, 
held in the evening. Harold Wall, of 
Longview, and Dr. Joseph McCarthy, 
of Seattle, helped arrange details of the 
session. 
v 


PAPER MILL EXECUTIVES ON 
NAM BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Three executives prominent in the 
paper industry have begun a year of 
service to the National Association of 
Manufacturers as 1949 members of the 
NAM board of directors. Their elec- 
tion became effective during the 53rd 
annual Congress of American Industry 
held annually by the NAM. The last 
meeting took place in December in 
New York City. 

The men elected to serve as NAM 
directors in their respective states are: 
Oregon—F. N. Youngman, vice presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Wisconsin—Cola G. Parker, president, 
Kimberly - Clark Corporation  (re- 
elected), South Carolina — James L. 
Coker, president, Sonoco Products 
Company (re-elected). 


v 


>>> THE NEW PRESIDENT of the 
Wisconsin Paper Group is Douglas G. 
Hyde, of the Marathon Paper Co., 
Menasha. Other officers saciae include 
H. G. Wake, Wisconsin Rapids, vice 
president; Leo O. Schubart, Neenah, 
secretary-treasurer; and Irwin Pearson, 
' Neenah, renamed executive secretary. 
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>>» AN INTERNATIONAL pulp 
conference will be held at the Windsor 
Hotel in Montreal on April 25. The 
conference, which will be attended by 
delegates from the principal pulp-pro- 
ducing countries, is sponsored by the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF INSTRUMENT SOCIETY 
WILL BE HELD IN TORONTO 


The Instrument Society of America 
will hold its fourth annual spring meet- 
ing at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada, May 12 and 13 according to 
an announcement by Ed Grace, chair- 
man of the National Meetings Com- 
mittee and chief instrument engineer 
of the Sun Oil Company. 

The tentative program, under the di- 
rection of Lyman Allen, Jr., will in- 
clude four technical sessions and a din- 
ner on Thursday evening, May 12th. 
Mr. Allen is chairman of the Papers 
Subcommittee of the National Meet- 
ings Committee and assistant design 
engineer, American Viscose Company. 
The meeting will be of interest to all 
engineers engaged in measurement, in- 
spection, testing and automatic con- 
trol. 

v 


>>> AWARD FOR the best exhibit 
at the 3rd National Materials Handling 
Exposition, held in Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 10-14 went to the Industrial Truck 
Division of the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. The 
trophy was a sterling silver bowl, and 
it was presented to James H. W. Conk- 
lin, sales manager for the Clark com- 
pany. He in turn presented it to the 
company’s advertising manager, Russell 


F. Oakes, whose pn yee in- 


clude production and operation of 
exhibits. 
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WALLBOARD CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD NEXT FALL 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A conference, on the subject of wall- 
boards, their technology and econom- 
ics, and believed to be the first one of 
its kind, is to be held September 16 in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. It is spon- 
sored by the Northeastern Wood Utili- 
zation Council with the co-operation of 
Harvard University. The co-operating 
faculties at Harvard will be from the 
Graduate School of Engineering and 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Wallboard production has increased 
tremendously both here and abroad, 
but the types have been limited and the 
demand for many types is unsaturated. 
Both softboards and hardboards will 
be covered at the conference, and the 
production of wallboards from wood 


wastes, such as edgings, shavings and | 


sawdust, will be stressed. There has 
been extensive research and develop- 
ment work on the subject, and it is 
believed that the chemical problems 
have been solved. However, commer- 
cial realizations have been very few. 
Therefore, the emphasis at the confer- 


ence will be on the engineering and 
economic phases of the subject. 

Among the commercial products to 
be discussed will be the following: 
“Novopan,” “Interwood,” ‘‘Beirec,” 
Smith-Othmer board, the E. T. H. 
(Swedish) board, Plaswood, Chap- 
man, Laucks-Monsanto, and _ several! 
others. 

Descriptions of commercial units op- 
erating in this country, Canada, and in 
Europe will be included in the papers 
to be given. Both the “‘wet’’ processes, 
going through pulping, and the “dry” 
processes, which compress sawdust or 
other waste in a substantially dry form, 
will be looked into. Relative merits of 
various adhesives, ranging from oils 
and starches to synthetic resins; con- 
tinuous methods of manufacture; prop- 
erties of the final boards; uses and 
substitutes; availability of raw materi- 
als; and a market survey of the poten- 
tial demand will be some of the other 
problems discussed. 


. v 
COMING EVENTS 


Mar. 17—Regular meeting of Michigan 
Division of the Superintendents Association, 
at Hotel Harris, Kalamazoo. 

Mar. 22—American Society for Testing 
Materials, Philadelphia District. Franklin 
Institute. 

Mar. 24—TAPPI (Delaware Valley Sec- 
tion), Engineer's Clu>, 1317 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. 

Apr. 4-6—National Paper Trade Ass'n, 
Annual Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

Apr. 8—TAPPI (Pacific Section) will 
meet in Longview, Wash. 

Apr. 11-14—National Ass’n of Corrosion 
Engineers, Fifth Annual Conference and 
Exhibition, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Apr. 28—TAPPI (Delaware Valley Sec- 
tion), Engineer's Club, 1317 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 10-13—Eighteenth National Packag- 
ing Exposition, Public Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

May 26—TAPPI (Delaware Valley Sec- 
tion), Engineer’s Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 8-9—General Management Confer- 
ence, American Management Ass'n, New 
York City. 

June 15-17—Annual convention of the 
Superintendents Association will be held at 
Chalfonte-Hadden Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Sept. 16—Conference of Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council on Wallboards 
will be held in Cambridge, Mass., with the 
cooperation of Harvard University. Attend- 
ance limited to 75. Obtain invitations by 
writing E. L. Heermance, Sec., Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, New Haven 6, 
Conn. 

Oct. 25-28— National Safety Council, 

1949 National Safety Congress, Chicago. 
* Nov. 1-5—Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
California Section, American Chemical So- 
ciety, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Ss to 5 times THE WORK WITH 


MIDWEST AUTOMATICS 


Except for superficial 
appearance these six Midwest auto- 
matics are as different from ordinary 
beaters as day is from night. 

These six beaters are doing from 
3 to 5 times the work of which ordi- 
nary beaters are capable—processing 
around 50 tons each. Five of them are 
ahead of five machines running a wide 
range of specialty papers, each beater 
serving its own particular machine. 
The sixth is a spare. 

Each succeeding furnish, for a given 
grade, is an exact duplicate of all pre- 
vious furnishes for that grade. Any 
earlier furnish required for some other 
grade may be duplicated exactly. That 


is all controlled automatically, a fea- 
ture not found on ordinary equipment. 

The power saving is truly tremen- 
dous. In a conventional beater most of 
the power is used to circulate the 
stock. In a Midwest automatic most of 
the power is used for work on the 
stock, relatively little for circulation. 

Since one Midwest automatic will do 
the work of 3 to 5 ordinary beaters, the 
initial investment per ton of capacity 
is bound to be lower. As for mainte- 
nance, there has been virtually none on 
the beaters mentioned above and 
they’ve been operating several years. 
The saving in floor space is obvious. 

Here is a beater capable of beating 


THE MIDWEST-FULTON MACHINE CO., 


Midwest - Fulton 
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all the stock a 112” or 116” machine 
can use—a beater that would save you 
money—far more money than you 
may at the moment realize. Let us give 
you all the facts. 





MIDWEST-FULTON 
DRYER DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 


MIDWEST PULPERS 
STANDARD BEATERS 
AGITATION EQUIPMENT 
AUTO-FLEX DRYER SYPHONS 


BALL 
SIGHT-FLOW INDICATORS, ETC. 











Dayton 1, Ohio 





Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. Will 
Collaborate with Newport News Co. 


>b>P The Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works of Hudson Falls, New York, 
and the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry ake Company of a 
News, Virginia, have completed a 
transaction, according to an announce- 
ment now being circulated, whereby 
they will collaborate in the manufacture 
of industrial equipment. The arrange- 
ment will provide customers of either 
concern with the benefits of the en- 
gineering talent and manufacturing fa- 
cilities of both companies. 

The Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works is this year celebrating its 90th 
anniversary as a manufacturer of pulp 
and papermaking equipment. During 
the past year, Sandy Hill-built-and- 
designed papermaking equipment has 
been shipped to Mexico, Holland, 
South Africa, China and South Amer- 
ica. At the present time, Sandy Hill 
engineers are supervising the erection 
and placing in operation of four com- 
plete papermaking machines in South 
America. 

In 1880, when the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad built an extension to 
deep water at Newport News, that set- 
tlement was only a hamlet, but it was 
within a stone’s throw of Hampton 
Roads, where all the navies of the 
world could ride at anchor. It was a 
natural site for a shipyard, and so here 
began what was in a few years to be- 
come one of the greatest shipbuilding 
and drydock ateas in the world. 

A glance at the names of the vessels 
launched from the Newport News 
yards reads like a roster of the United 
States Navy: The aircraft carrier Hor- 
net, the cruiser St. Louis and her sister 
ship, the Boise, the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown and the carriers Enterprise 
and Ranger, the great USS Essex and 
the battleship USS Indiana are only a 
few. 

The first collaboration between the 
Hudson Falls company and the New- 
port News group came during World 
War II. The Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works built many of the Johnson Stern 
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Anchor Handling Gear, better known 
as winches, which were used on the 
LST landing craft—the famous craft 
which after the war were called the 
Allies’ secret weapon. 

Previous to completion of the present 
agreement with the Newport News or- 
ganization, many of the largest castings 
used in the oat machines designed at 
Sandy Hill had to be bought elsewhere, 
in foundries making the very largest 
castings. Machine work on some of 
these castings, the weight of which 
reached 40,000 pounds, also had to be 
sub-contracted. Under the present ar- 
rangement, castings too large for Sandy 
Hill, and machining beyond the range 
of tools in the Hudson Falls shop, will 
be handled by the shipbuilding firm 
where tremendous machines and foun- 
dry capacity are part of their stock in 
trade. 

It is expected that, as a result of this 
collaboration, great benefits may be ex- 
tended to the purchasers of heavy ma- 
chinery in the fields already served by 
the two companies and to users of 
heavy machinery in fields where their 
technical skills and engineering capac- 
ity may lead the co-operating companies 
to make offerings in the future. 

Extensive plans for the interchange 
of orders, designs and work on ship- 
building, hydraulic, paper and ~. M 
mill and many other types of heavy ma- 
chinery are in progress. As these de- 
signs are approved by potential custom- 
ers and become orders, the arrangement 
will work out to the advantage of both 
companies and the communities in 
which they ate located. 


v 


GILBERT AND NASH MAKE 
CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENT 


WITH APPLETON MACH. CO. 


According to the terms of a contrac- 
tual agreement with the Gilbert and 
Nash Company of Menasha, the Apple- 
ton Machine Company, Appleton, Wis 
consin, has been designated as sole 


manufacturers of Gilbert and Nash 
Wire and Felt Guides. The change 
was effective on January 1. This well- 
known line of automatic guiding equip- 
ment for the paper industry will con- 
tinue to be manufactured under the 
firm name of Gilbert and Nash as a di- 
vision of the Appleton Machine Com- 
any. 

There will be no change in the Gil- 
bert and Nash organization, and C. O. 
Baetz will continue with the Appleton 
Machine Company. Sales will ft han- 
dled through Gilbert and Nash with 
Appleton sales engineers and sales rep- 
resentatives acting as selling agents. 

The building formerly used for the 
manufacture of Appleton supercalender 
rolls, which was vacated late in 1948, 
has been refitted and tooled for machin- 
ing and assembling the wire and felt 
guides. Finished and unfinished parts 
on hand have been transferred from 
Menasha. A complete stock of replace- 
ment parts is carried at all times. 

Communications may be directed to 
Gilbert and Nash, Menasha, as before, 
or to Gilbert and Nash Division of the 
Appleton Machine Company, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, telephone, Appleton, 
3-7361. 


v 


NEW FIBER STRAPPING WILL 
BE MADE BY INDIANA CO. 


A new company, incorporated as 
The Simonite Company, of Bedford, 
Indiana, will produce a fiber strapping 
tradenamed S:monite. The plant capac- 
ity will be set up to make 800 miles of 
strapping in 16 hours; the annual pro- 
duction will be enough to go around 
the earth at the equator eight times— 
according to the announcement. 

The company is headed. by L. A. 
Simons, who invented Simonite in 
1931. It was first used in the manu- 
facture of furniture. 


v 


COMBUSTION ENGR. AND 
SUPERHEATER MERGER IS 
APPROVED BY STOCKHOLDERS 


The official merger of two well- 
known power equipment manufacturers 
became effective December 31, 1948 
under the new name of Combustion 
Engineering-Superheater, Inc. On De- 
cember 22 the stockholders of both 
companies approved the transaction. 

The two companies became affiliated 
in 1933, and since then it has become 
increasingly evident that important ad- 
vantages could be obtained by merging 
all operations under a single manage- 
ment. 

The new company will continue the 
world-wide activities of the present 
companies in the manufacture and in- 
stallation of steam generating and as- 
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1. Is this an au-to-mo- bile? 
Yes, this is an au-to-mo-bile. 
It is a fine au-to-mo-bile and 


POWELL VALVES 


‘helped to make every part of it. 




















American Industry has gone a long way since McGuffey 
compiled his First Reader in 1836. But Powell Valves 
have matched every step in its progress. 


’ Literally, Powell Valves help to make everything that 
Fig. 1793—Large 125-pound Iron Body goes into the modern automobile. Because, whether it be 
B Mounted Gate Valve with out- * a: : : ; 
po peng pwede rnd 7 otc motor, transmission, chassis, body, plastics, finishes, 
yous ont .-¥- = ee nnn tires, anti-freeze, battery, gasoline or any other pro- 
ee cessed item, there are Powell Valves exactly suited to 


control the flow of all media used in their production. 


This automobile merely illustrates the completeness of 
the Powell Line. The important point is that, no matter 
what your product may be, there are Powell Valves 
especially adapted for each and every one of your flow 
control services. 


Fig. 2453-G—Large 150-pound 

Stainless Stee! Gate Valve with t 

bolted flanged yoke bonnet, out- Fig. 1708 — 200-pound Bronze 

side screw rising stem and ta- Globe Valve with screwed ends, 

pered solid wedge. al union bonnet, renewable, spec- 
ially heat treated stainless stee! 
seat and regrindable, renew- 
able wear-resisting ‘‘Powellium” 
nickel-bronze disc. 


The Wm. Powell Company Fig. 3003—Ciass 300-pound Cast 


Stee! Gate Valve with flanged ends, 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio bolted flanged yoke, outside screw 
rising stem, tapered solid wedge. 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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sociated products, and such y sper 
as chemical recovery units for pulp 
mills; flash drying systems for a wide 
variety of materials; sewage incinera- 
tion systems; mills for pulverizing 
products of the process industries gen- 
erally; soil pipe and castings; and do- 
mestic water heaters and range boilers. 

Heading the officers of the new com- 
pany are: Frederic A. Schaff, chairman 
of the board; Samuel G. Allen, chair- 
man of the executive committee; and 
Joseph V. Santry, president. 


v 


OAKITE PRODUCTS MARKS 
ITS 40th ANNIVERSARY 


This month marks the completion of 
forty years in business for Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., pioneers in the field of in- 
dustrial cleaning materials and meth- 
ods. The increasing use of its products 
and methods by industrial plants can be 
directly traced to the company’s “fun- 
damental policy of rendering a service 
and selling a product on the side,” ac- 
cording to the general manager, John 
A. Carter. 

In support of this policy, the com- 
pany maintains a nationwide field serv- 
ice Organization of 180 experienced 
technical representatives to provide in- 
plant assistance and to assure the most 
economical application of its materials. 
They supply more than 80 specialized 
compounds for cleaning and related 


operations in the pulp and paper field. 


v 


BLACK-CLAWSON LICENSED 
TO MANUFACTURE AND SELL 
KOHLER CO.'S EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive license for the manufacture 
and sale of the Kohler System Com- 
ap Equipment has been given to 

e Black-Clawson Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. The agreement effecting this 
negotiation was dated January 17, and 
it applies throughout the world except 
in Canada. 

The Kohler equipment consists of 
apparatus for winding and unwinding 
web materials under controlled tension, 
without stops or slowdowns for roll 
changes. In addition to its uses in the 
papermaking and printing industries, 
Kohler equipment has had long and 
wide application in such fields as plas- 
tics and sensitized film. 

In view of Black-Clawson’s exten- 
sive activities in the manufacture of 
machinery for the paper industry, the 
acquisition of the Kohler line is logical. 
Carrying the logic still further, the 
Kohler line is a natural supplement to 
the Dilts ‘family tree” mf converting 
machinery. Therefore’ the manufacture 
of Kohler equipment will be carried on 
by the Dilts-Division. Thus Dilts will 
be able to supply complete conversion 
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Shown here is one of the 
latest 3-wall Tubers for 
satchel bottom bags, 
built by the Smith & 
Winchester Mfg. Co., So. 
Windham, Conn., and in- 
stalled in the Wellsburg, 
W. Va., plant of the 
Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co. This machine is 
equipped with the latest 
cross pasting units, 
electric eye controlled 
compensator for keep- 
ing the printing of pre- 
printed rolls in register 
with the cut off, and 
special drive which elim- 
inates any change gears. 





machines with winding and unwind- 
ing apparatus for continuous operation. 
These single-package units will give 
purchasers the benefit of undivided, re- 
sponsibility with respect to design and 
manufacture. 

As heretofore, the Kohler System 
line will be available for application to 
printing presses, supercalenders, coat- 
ers, paper machines, etc., of all makes. 
The entire engineering organization of 
the Kohler System Company will be 
moved to Dilts Machine Works, Ful- 
ton, New York, at an early date.’ The 
Chicago office of the company will be 
maintained for the present. 

v 


>>> THE HOME OFFICES of the 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation have . 


been transferred from the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass* Building to 307 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. These larger quar- 
ters will enable the firm to better serve 
buyers of its two products, structural 
glass blocks and cellular glass insula- 
tion. Although the address is to be 
changed, the corporate organization re- 
mains the same. In 1937, Pittsburgh 
Corning was formed by the Corning 
Glass Works and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. It was capitalized on 
a 50-50 basis. 
v 


FOXBORO CO. OPENS BRANCH 
OFFICE IN APPLETON, WIS. 


A new branch office located at 123 
W. College Avenue, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, is announced by The Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Massachusetts. The 
manager of the new office is Milton A. 
Schreiner, who has been associated 
with the company since 1922, princi- 
wl in the Midwest. Mr. Schreiner 

as specialized on instrument problems 
in the pulp and paper industry and is 
widely known among the mills of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

Two other offices recently opened by 
Foxboro are: Kansas City, Mo., where 
George J. Willier is manager; Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, with John B. Dead- 


_ erick as manager. 


SERVICE PINS AWARDED 
WHEN ATKINS “PIONEERS” 
GATHER FOR 43RD DINNER 


The forty-third annual dinner and 
entertainment of the Twenty-Year 
Service Club, of E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, took 
place January 29 at the Hotel Severin 
Roof Garden. Approximately 400 At- 
kins “Pioneers,” enjoyed this event. 

Following the dinner, new officers 
were introduced and new members 
welcomed. Elias C. Atkins, President 
of the company and honorary president 
of the Club, spoke. Eleven men re- 
ceived pins for service ranging from 
50 to 60 years. New members had re- 
ceived their 20-year pins at a recent 
business meeting, and 45 other Pio- 


' meers were presented with exchange 


pins for additional 5-year service pe- 
riods. 
v 


“LIFTS" IS NEW MAGAZINE 
ISSUED BY HYSTER COMPANY 


The first issue of a new external 
company magazine has just been sent 
out by the Hyster Company, of Port- 
land, Oregon, and Peoria and Danville, 
Illinois. 

This magazine is called Lifts, and it 
is distributed through Hyster truck 
dealers in the United States, Canada, 
and 50 foreign countries, with a con- 
trolled circulation of 50,000. 

The first issue contains 36 pages of 
articles and departments on the subject 
of materials handling problems and 
their solution through the use of var- 
ious types of industrial trucks. The ap- 
pearance is enhanced by the use of 
color. 

v 


>> A DISTRICT sales office has 
been opened in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, for its 
Heavy Chemicals Division. C. H. An- 
derson, of Pennsalt’s Chicago office, 
has been placed in charge as district 
sales manager. 
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Here’s the answer to your rust prevention 


THE BOOKLET illustrated above holds the means to more 
complete and more economical rust control in your plant. 
It will help you analyze your rust prevention problems and 
needs. It tells how the new, improved Stanorusts now fully 
meet these needs. 

The eight grades of Stanorust are described. They range 
from a fingerprint remover to a heavy, petrolatum-type prod- 


uct that protects against corrosion under the most severe out- 
door exposure for years. 

Find out why Stanorusts can mean big savings for you 
through better rust protection. Send for this booklet. Write 
for your copy today. Simply address your letter to Standard 
Oil Company (Ind.), 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
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H. K. FERGUSON CO. OPENS 
AN OFFICE IN LOS ANGELES 


A new western district office has 
been established in Los Angeles by The 
H. K. Ferguson Company (Cleveland, 
New York, Houston and Cincinnati). 
Located at 712 Curson Street, this 
office will be managed by Henry Maag, 
a contract engineer with Ferguson for 
the past 22 years. 

The Ferguson company states that 
the Los Angeles office has been estab- 
lished to supply the increasing demand 
for industrial engineering and building 
services in that area. The company has 
been engaged in West coast industrial 
expansion programs for the past three 
decades. It is celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary and employs a staff of ap- 
proximately 700 engineers. 


v 


>>> A NEWLY-FORMED sales dis- 
trict has been announced by the Peerless 
Pump Division, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters located at 
4330 Leavenworth pry Omaha, Ne- 
braska. J. W. L.Stone, who was former- 
ly a field engineer for the Peerless 
division in the southwest district, has 


J. W. L. Stone 


been appointed district manager, with 
headquarters at the new office. He will 
now supervise the sales of both the 
Peerless horizontal and vertical lines 
and other pumps of the company’s 
manufacture. 

v 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL CORP. TO BUILD 
NEW DISTILLATION PLANT 


Announcement has been made by the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Cor- 
poration, Clairton, Pennsylvania, of 
plans for the erection of a new $1,000,- 
000 distillation plant on a 5-acre site 
near West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania. 

The firm expects to complete in 
about six months the installation of an 
entire distillation unit for the separa- 
tion of precision fractions of aromatic 
oils, one of the initial processes in the 
development of resins. These resins 
are used in paper, rubber, textile, floor 
covering, paint and varnish, adhesive, 
and other industries. 

Erection of the distillation unit is 
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the first step proposed by the company 
in its long-range expansion program 
for this area. The new plant will be an 
auxiliary to the Clairton operations, and 
will be operated by the Clairton organ- 
ization. 

v 


GOODRICH TO OPEN NEW 
CHEMICAL PLANT AT AVON 
LAKE IN A FEW MONTHS 


The first unit of the new $3,000,000 
general chemicals manufacturing plant 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Avon Lake, Ohio, is scheduled to start 
operations. 

New plasticizers for vinyl and syn- 
thetic resins will! be the first products 
manufactured. The pilot plant at Avon 
Lake already has made available to in- 
dustry trial quantities of the new plas- 
ticizers. A number of general chemicals 
will be produced at the new plant, in- 
cluding Beta-Propiolactone, a most re- 
active chemical, which makes possible 
the manufacture of many other chem- 
icals for which there now exists a 
latent demand. 

v 


>>> SERVICE AWARDS were giv- 
en early in the year by the Peninsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company, 


> a 


TAGGART CORP. HONORS 3 
DEPTS. FOR KEEPING NO- 
ACCIDENT RECORD IN 1948 


A banquet on January 25 honored 
approximately 40 members of three 
departments of the Herring (N.Y.) 
mill of Taggart Corporation in recogni- 
tion of a perfect safety record for 1948. 
The departments honored were: spiral 
tape, steam and electric, and repair 
departments. 

Among the guests of honor were 
W. R. Adams, vice president of the St. 
Regis Corporation, and C. C. Wenzel, 
personnel manager of the Taggart 
Corporation. 


v 


TIME TO ENROLL IN BASIC 
SAFETY TRAINING COURSE 
AT NAT'L SAFETY COUNCIL 


A five-day course in the funda- 
mentals of industrial safety is offered 
each year by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago. The course is offered at 
least five times, November through 
June, and any employee of a Council 
member is eligible to enroll. Each class 
is limited to 18. There are no educa- 


Philadelphia, to employees for 20, 15, 
10 and five-year service records. Leo- 
nard T. Beale, company president, re- 
ceived his service pin from Y. F. Hard- 
castle, vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing, who has been with Penn- 
salt service for 40 years. Following his 
own award, President Beale made the 
presentation of awards to 43 other 
members of the organization. 


v 


>>» THE EXCLUSIVE SALE of 
Evans Rotabelt Suction Unit in the 
United States and Canada has been 
given to Paper and Industrial Appli- 
ances, Inc., New York, N.Y., by W. P. 
Evans & Sons, Ltd., of Clifton, Eng- 
land. 
v 

>be WAREHOUSING facilities 
were established recently at Albany, 
New York by National Aluminate Cor- 
poration, of Chicago. Pulp and paper 
mill slime treatments, industrial water 
treatment chemicals, and the new Nalco 
soot remover chemical ST-150 will be 
stocked there for faster delivery to 
users in New York State and New 
England. R. I. Moran, district manager 
in the territory served by the new ware- 
house, will be assisted by E. A. Clausen, 
C. T’ O’Brien, and J. F. McCoy. 


eae y 


‘tional requirements, no experience re- 


quirements. The tuition charge is $50, 
which includes the cost of reference 
materials supplied to each participant. 

This Basic Safety Training Course is 
conducted at the Council's headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Each course lecturer is 
an expert in the particular phase of 
safety he discusses. One week, of 
course, is not sufficient time to learn 
all there is to know about conducting 
a safety program. The main purpose of 
the course is to provide a solid founda- 
tion of safety knowledge. An advanced 
course is available to those who have 
completed the Basic Course. An inquiry 
addressed to the Training Course Di- 
rector, National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl- 
inois, will bring circular and enroll- 
ment blank. 

Vv 

SAFETY CONTEST SCORES 
>>> INJURY RATES in the paper indus- 
try safety contest suffered a downward trend 
for three consecutive months. December 
scores, however, show a reversal—the rate 
of 12.36 for that month being the highest 
since August. The following contestants 
(41) report perfect scores for the month of 
December: 
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Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
Group A (None) 


Group B 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, 
Pa. 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Beau- 
harnois, Que., Canada. 


Group C 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., North Roches- 


ter, N.H. , 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere, Que., 


Canada. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., York, Pa. 


Group D 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Water- 
ville, Me. 

Manistique Pulp & Paper Co., Manis- 
tique, Mich. 

Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

Mead Corp., (Wheelwright Div.), North 
Leominster, Mass. 

Certain-teed Products, Richmond, Calif. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

National Gypsum Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Strathmore Paper Co., (Mill No. 1), 
Woronoco, Mass. 

Container Corp. of America, (Calif 
Container Div.), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

American Writing Paper Corp., (Albion 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

National Gypsum Co., Newburgh, N.Y. 

International Paper Co., Livermore Falls, 
Maine. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville, N.J. 

American Writing Paper Corp., (Mt. Tom 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
Kapuskasing, Ont., Canada. 


Division Il—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 


Group A (None) 


Group B 

Canadian Cellucotton Products Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 

Container Corp. of America, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Container Corp. of America, Anderson, 
Ind. 


Group C 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 
Gaylord Container Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Marinette Paper Co., S. Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Certain-teed Products, Dallas, Tex. 
Gaylord Container Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna, Wis. 
Research Products Corp., Madison, Wis. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wellsburg, West 
Va. 
Certain-teed Products, Kansas City, Mo. 
Certain-teed Products, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Flintkote Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
ABC Corrugated Box Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. z 
Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Container Corp. of America, Atlanta, 
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New GOULDS Centrifugal Pumps 


CLEAR LIQUIDS AT LOW COST 





Fig. 3769 


APPLICATIONS: Ideal for clear liquids, general water 
supply, circulating, transfer service, air conditioning, irriga- 


tion, and similar uses. 


ADVANTAGES: Advanced design gives you compact 
simple construction with high operating efficiency, ease of 
installation and maintenance. and unusually low prices con- 


sidering ratings and quality. 


SIZES: Available in 14 sizes for both motor and belt 
drives. Capacities from 10 to 1800 GPM with heads to 120 ft. 


Available in standard fitted and all iron construction. 


Write for Bulletin 622-A-2 today for complete details on this 


new centrifugal for clear liquids. 


PUMPS, INC. 


Dept. pt, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Please send your FREE bulletin 622-A-2 to: 


YOUR NAME — 
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B. D. ROGERS RETIRES 
FROM BIRD—CREIGHTON 
HILL IS NEW APPOINTEE 


After 41 years of continuous service 
with Bird & Scn, Inc., East Walpole, 
Massachusetts, Benjamin D. Rogers has 
resigned as personnel director. Mr. 
Rogers has a wide acquaintance in the 
industry, particularly within the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council. He had been an active par- 
ticipant in the work of that group for a 
number of years. 


B. D. Rogers (L) and Creighton Hill 


Appointed to succeed Mr. Rogers is 
Creighton Hill, who has been serving 
as director of industrial relations for 
Bird & Son. His new duties will in- 
clude the administration of the com- 
pany’s various employee benefit pro- 
grams such as its profit sharing retire- 
ment plan, group insurance program, 
and credit union. He will continue to 
handle the company’s industrial rela- 
tions matters. 

v 


_FINK HEADS WESTINGHOUSE 
INDUSTRY ENGINEERING DEPT. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. C. Fink as manager of the 
industry engineering department. He 
was previously manager of the general 
mill section of this department in 
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charge of the direction and supervision 
of engineers engaged in the application 
of electrical equipment to many indus- 
tries, including the paper, machine 
tool, textile, rubber, and materials han- 
dling. 

Mr. Fink received his B. S. in elec- 
trical engineering from Penn State in 
1927 and joined the Westinghouse stu- 
dent course that same year. 


v 


RIEGEL MAKES HARRISON 
MGR. OF PRODUCTION— 
ROBT. EVANS SECRETARY 


Promotion of Ward Harrison to the 
position of manager of production and 
the election of Robert H. Evans as sec- 
retary of the company was recently an- 
nounced by the Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Harrison will be responsible to 
Walker Hamilton, executive vice 
president and general manager, for 
manufacturing operations at all Rie- 
gel plants—Milford, Warren Glen, 
Hughesville, and Riegelsville, New Jer- 
sey. He also will continue to be re- 
sponsible for the company’s timber- 
lands near Acme, North Carolina. 

From 1936 to 1941, Mr. Harrison 
was with Riegel in development work. 
From 1941 to 1948, he was with Ecusta 
Paper Corporation, Pisgah Forest, 
North Carolina, ultimately as assistant 
general manager. He returned to Riegel 
in 1948 as assistant to Mr. Hamilton. 
He is a member of TAPPI, the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association, and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. 

In the office of secretary, Mr. Evans 


Robt. H. Evans (L) and Ward Harrison 


succeeds A. P. Mitchell, who will con- 
tinue as vice president and general sales 
manager. For the past two years, Mr. 
Evans has been assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Riegel Paper. He 
served with the War Production Board 
as assistant chief, and later as chief of 
the Pulp Allocation Board, from Jan- 
uary, 1942, to October 1945. He was 
formerly with the Fiduciary Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Evans is 
chairman of the export committee of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 


ciation. 
Vv 


TWO NEW EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTMENTS ARE MADE 
BY NORMA-HOFFMANN CO. 


Recently Erwin J. Schmiel was ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer and Ralph 
O. Wirtemburg, sales manager, of the 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corpora- 
tion, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Schmiel succeeds Edward C. 
Lennon, who is retiring after 35 years 
of service.” Mr. Schmiel was most re- 
cently general auditor of the Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation, and for 20 years 
prior to that was a member of the New 
York firm of Fedde & Company, certi- 
fied public accountants. 


E. J. Schmiel (L) and R. O. Wirtemburg 


Mr. Wirtemburg succeeds Frederick 
W. Mesinger, who resigned from the 
company. Previously he was eastern 
regional sales manager of the New De- 
parture Division of General Motors. 


v 


H. R. BALDWIN RETIRES 
FROM HAMMERMILL—LONG 
ACTIVE IN THE INDUSTRY 


After almost 35 years of service, 
Harrison R. Baldwin, vice president in 
charge of sales, retired December 31st 
from the Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Baldwin has been active in the 
paper industry for many years, serving 
as president of the Writing Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association from 1932 until 
1935, as chairman of its Sulphite Bond 
Division, and in addition as chairman 
of the association’s finance committee 
for several years. He has also been a 
member of the finance committee of 
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The American Dieselectric is both a 
locomotive and a crane. But when you see it handling 
pulpwood, you will classify it also as a first class 
loader and stacker. Specially designed models like this 
one, built for Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, 
cut the cost of “picking up sticks” to rock bottom. 
Notice the high, off-center cab, which lets the operator 
see the top of high pulpwood piles. Think of diesel 
power to the deck, electric power to the wheels. . . the 
great, basic invention that made the DIESELECTRIC. 
With 14,000 lbs. of wearing parts eliminated; with 
new, speedy “‘live boom” action; with a wonderfully 
clean, efficient machinery deck, the AMERICAN 
DIEsSELECTRIC offers such savings that it actually 
pays for itself in five years! Want more facts? Mail the 
coupon for illustrated catalog. 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N.J. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Please send me Catalog 600-L-4, on the 
American Dieselectric Locomotive Crane 

Nome 


Compony__ 
Address 
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the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion continuously since 1933. 

During World War II Mr. Baldwin 
was chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee for the writing and other fine paper 
industries, and in the ’30s was chair- 
man of the Code Authority under 
NRA. 

Originally a newspaper *man, Mr. 
Baldwin founded and served as the 
first editor of the employees’ publica- 
tion, Te Hammermill Bond, and was 
successively assistant advertising man- 
ager, assistant sales manager, sales man- 
ager, and vice president in charge of 
sales. 

v 


>bb Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, 
New York, has appointed Bernard H. 
McGuiness vice president of its Robins 
Conveyors Division. For the past three 
years Mr. McGuiness has been works 
manager of the Passaic, New Jersey, 
plant, and previous to that was for 
many years general superintendent of 
installations of the Robins Conveyors 
Division. He joined the company in 
1923, and has been in charge of field 
crews which installed belt conveyors 
and other materials-handling machin- 
ery at industrial plants and mines 
throughout the world. 


B. H. McGuiness V. B. Baker 


BAKER IS NEW MANAGER 
OF THE GENERAL MILL 
SECTION AT WESTINGHOUSE 


The promotion of V. B. Baker to the 
position as manager of the General Mill 
Section of the Industry Engineering De- 
partment, has been announced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
East Pittsburgh. Mr. Baker has been 
connected with the General Mill Sec- 
tion since he first became associated 
with the company in 1939. He suc- 
ceeds J. C. Fink, recently made man- 
ager of the Industry Engineering De- 
partment. 

During the time he has been con- 
nected with the General Mill Section, 
Mr. Baker has devoted the major por- 
tion of his time to application engineer- 
ing work in connection with the pulp 
and paper industry. He is a registered 
professional engineer and a member of 
the A. I. E. E. 
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ROSLUND LEAVES PHILA. 
OFFICE OF ASTEN-HILL- 
TO REPR. CO. ON COAST 


Leaving the direct employ of Asten- 
Hill Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, after 10 years, John Roslund 
will become the Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of both Asten-Hill and H. Wa- 
terbury & Sons Company, Oriskany, 
New York. His offices are located in 
the Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon. 


John V. Roslund Kenneth D. Hay 


Kenneth D. Hay succeeds to the sales 
territory which was covered by Mr. 
Roslund. He was formerly with Peter 
J. Schweitzer, Inc., Spotswood, New 
Jersey, for seven years, following his 
graduation from Tufts. 

Both men are members of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, and Mr. Roslund also is a 
member of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Roslund is well acquainted in 
the paper industry, having worked in 
the Paper Mill Division of SKF Indus- 
tries, New York City, for the Baker 
Manufacturing Company, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, as chief engineer 
in charge of the design of pulp and 
paper mill machinery, and later for 
Moore & White Company of Philadel- 
phia as a sales and service engineer. 


v 


>>D Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York 
City, has appointed John ]. Mahoney as 
director of engineering. For the past 
several years he has been actively en- 
gaged in chemical engineering work as 
chemical project engineer for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. 
v 


LYMAN BEEMAN NEW PRES. 
FINCH, PRUYN AND CO.— 
MAURICE HOOPES RETIRES 


The retirement of Maurice Hoopes, 
who has served as president of Finch, 
Pruyn and Company, Inc., Glens Falls, 
New York, for the past 40 years, was 
announced at the company’s annual 
meeting on January 10. Lyman A. Bee- 
man, until recently a vice president of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, was 
elected to succeed him. Mr. Beeman is 
a son-in-law of Mr. Hoopes. 


MARATHON GIVES ANTHONY 
NEW POST AS REGIONAL 
MGR. EASTERN SALES 


Regional manager of the Eastern 
Sales Region, Marathon Corporation, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, is the new ap- 
pointment given to Paul Anthony by 
that company. Mr. Anthony succeeds 
R. A. Nash, who resigned January 15, 
to become vice president of sales of The 
Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. He will be stationed in New 
York City. 

With Marathon since.1924, Mr. An- 
thony has worked in several different 
departments of the company and on 
various special assignments. He did 
special project work on various food 
packaging products and was active in 
the original development and promo- 
tional work on products that are now 
classed as specialty packaging products. 

During the war, he handled Mara- 
thon’s contacts with the Quartermaster 
Corps in New York City and other 
government agencies. During the past 
few years he has been acting as specialty 
packaging salesman in the New York 
area. 


Paul Anthony W. S. Bromley 


W. S. BROMLEY BECOMES 
FOREST ENGINEER FOR APA 


An important announcement made 
by the American Pulpwood Association 
in January was the appointment of W. 
S. Biomley, Ironwood, Michigan, to 
the pust of Forest Engineer in charge of 
the Association’s Mechanization Pro- 
gram. He will also direct the Associa- 
tion’s conservation program and other 
allied forest activities. 

Mr. Bromley’s background of train- 
ing and experience in forestry and 
woods work covers most of the forest 
regions east of the Rockies. He is a 
graduate of Penn State (1931) and 
earned his M. F. at Yale University. He 
served as a ranger and C.C.C. Camp 
superintendent for three years in the 
Ohio Division of Forestry, having full 
charge of two logging jobs and the 
operation of two portable sawmills. He 
was then with the U. S. Forest Service 
for nearly five years, a major portion of 
his time being spent in the Division of 
Private Forestry. In 1939 he joined the 
faculty of the Forestry School of the 
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University of Michigan to do research 
for two years on the utilization of tim- 
ber in northern Michigan. At the close 
of the war he opened his own consult- 
ing business at Ironwood, Michigan. 
In addition, he has operated a pulp- 
wood organization of his own on more 
than 2,000 acres of land. On several 
occasions, his work has taken him to 
Canada where he has had an opportu- 
nity to study timber conditions and 
logging methods in that country. 

Mr. Bromley is a director of the 
Michigan-Wisconsin Timber Producers 
Association, and an active member of 
a joint committee of the Timber Pro- 
ducers Association and the Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers Association. During the war he was 
a member of the Technical Committee 
on Forest Products of the Michigan 
Planning Commission. He is a senior 
member of the Society of American 
Foresters, a member of the national 
Committee of Forest Practices, and was 
chairman of the local committee which 
drew up the recommended Forest Prac- 
tices for the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan section of the Society. 


v 


>> On January 1 Raymond F. De- 
Voe became vice president of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York. 


v 


LINK-BELT CO. PROMOTES 
WHINREY AND HEINLEIN 
AT INDIANAPOLIS PLANT 


From the general offices of the Link- 
Belt Company in Chicago, comes the 
announcement that R. E. Whinrey has 
been appointed to the newly-created 
position of assistant general manager 
of the company’s Dodge plant in In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Whinrey has been 
connected with the Dodge plant since 
1925; he has been superintendent since 
1940. 





L. C. Heinlein 


R. E. Whinrey 


Former assistant to Mr. Whinrey has 
been appointed to succeed him. He is 
L. C. Heinlein, who has been employed 
at the Dodge plant since 1926. 

Both Mr. Whinrey and Mr. Heinlein 
became associated with the Dodge plant 
after graduating from courses in me- 
chanical engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


BOLLAERT HAS BEEN MADE 
VICE PRES.—IN CHARGE 
OF THE DICALITE DIV. 


The new vice president in charge of 
the Dicalite Division of the Great 
Lakes Carbon Corporation is Ar- 
mand R. Bollaert, formerly manager 
and technical director of this division 
of the company. His headquarters is in 
Los Angeles, near the division's plants 
and deposits of diatomaceous earth. 

Mr. Bollaert was formerly head of 
research and development of the Celo- 
tex Corporation, director of research 
and development of the J. W. Mortell 
Company, and chief chemist of the 
Lehon Company. 


v 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AT 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE CO. 
RESULT IN PROMOTIONS 


A number of promotions and changes 
recently took place in the Sales Divi- 
sion of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

O. O. Lewis, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has been promoted to sales 
manager. Harry L. Hilleary, for the 
past 17 years manager of the firm's 
St. Louis branch, has been transferred 
to Chicago and promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant sales manager. 

L. A. Weom, manager of the Pump 
Division, has been transferred to St. 
Louis as branch house manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hilleary. Donald T. John- 


stone, formerly assistant manager of 


the Pump Division, succeeds Mr. - 


Weom as manager, with offices in Chi- 
cago. 
v 


>>» Associated with the automotive 
equipment industry for nearly twenty 
years, Maynard B. Terry has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the American 
Brakeblok Division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, Detroit. Mr. 
Terry was formerly general sales man- 
ager and has served in various sales 
capacities since joining the Brake Shoe 
Company in 1943. He will continue 
to have his headquarters at Detroit. 


v 


JOS. A. NEUBAUER MADE 
TECH. DIR. FOR COLUMBIA 
CHEM. & SOUTHERN ALKALI 


The former technical adviser of the 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass since 1945, Joseph 
A. Neubauer, has been appointed tech- 
nical director for Columbia Chemical 
as well as Southern Alkali: Corporation 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Upon becoming associated with the 
company in 1933, Mr. Neubauer 
worked in the soda ash and chlorine 
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departments in the firm's Barberton, 
Ohio, plant. He was the first superin- 
tendent of Columbia’s large- chlorine 
and caustic soda producing plant at 
Natrium, West Virginia, which went 
into production in 1943. 

During 1948 Southern Alkali (joint- 
ly owned by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company and American Cyanamid 
Corporation) put into production one 
of the nation’s largest caustic soda 
and chlorine producing plants at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. The company rq 
erates extensive chlorine, caustic soda, 
and soda ash facilities at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


Jos. A. Neubauer Dr. Robt. A. Baym 


DR. BAUM WILL REPRESENT 
BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO. 
IN PACIFIC COAST AREA 


Dr. Robert A. Baum has been ap- 
pointed to handle sales of Sveen Peder- 


sen Flotation Save-alls and other prod- 
ucts of the Specialty Products a 
ment of the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp 
Company, Inc., New York, to West 
Coast paper mills. His headquarters 
will be in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Baum is a member of TAPPI 
and won the TAPPI Shibley Award in 
1945. He is a charter member of Paper- 
makers and Associates of Southern 
California, and chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers Association Com- 
mittee on Industrial Waste and Water 
Pollution. 

For the past 13 years Dr. Baum has 
been with the Fernstrom Paper Mills, 
holding the position of Technical Di- 
rector of the company for the last three 
years and just prior to his joining Bulk- 
ley, Dunton. He is a graduate of Po- 
mona College and the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and holds 
the degree of Doctor of Science in 
Chemical Engineering. 

Vv 


>> Late in January announcement 
was made that Donald F. Morris had 
been promoted to vice president in 
charge of procurement at The Mead 
Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. He 
will handle direction and control of all 
corporation purchase activities, and al- 
so will continue in the management of 
Mead’s white paper operations. 
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R. H. LAFTMAN FORCED 
TO GIVE UP ACTIVE WORK 


The retirement of R. H. Laftman 
from the position of general manager 
of The National Container Corpora- 
tion, Jacksonville, Florida, was an- 
nounced last month by Samuel Kipnis, 
company president. Mr. Laftman is 
giving up the work he has carried on 
for the past decade, on account of ill 
health. He will, however, continue to 
serve as vice president and director, 
and consultant to the corporation. 

W. T. Webster, who has been assist- 
ant manager will succeed Mr. Laftman 
as general manager at Jacksonville, and 
as director of the company’s other mill 
operations. ' 

_ Mr. Laftman has had a long and col- 
orful career in paper mill work since he 
came to America from his native Swe- 
den in 1911. He has been associated 
with such large companies as Southern 
Kraft Company, Moss Point, Missis- 

.sippi; Chesapeake Corporation, West 
Point, Virginia; and other prominent 
,paper mill organizations in the South. 
He played a prominent part in the 
building programs of some of the big 
plants in the southern states. Mr. Laft- 
man is a member of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. 


v 


LYSTER RETIRES AS CHIEF 
ENGINEEER AT HOOKER CO. 
E. K. NEWTON TAKES OVER 


Chief engineer of the Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company from 1914 to 
1917 and from 1937 through 1948, 
T. L. B. Lyster, has retired. E. K. 
Newton, who has held various engi- 
neering positions with the company 
since 1919, succeeds him. 

Mr. Lyster will continue his service 
to the company as consulting engineer. 
He has been associated with Hooker 
in various Capacities since 1907 as con- 
struction engineer, director of develop- 
ment, consulting engineer, and chief 
engineer. He devoted much of his 
time to pulp and paper industry service 
and engineering from 1922 to 1932. 


v 


>>b Appointment of Earle R. Deahl 
as district sales manager of the newly 
established Chicago division of The 
Upson Company, Lockport, New York, 
has recently been announced. The Chi- 
cago division, over which Mr. Deahl 
will have supervision, includes Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan. Since 1943 Mr. Deahl has 
been a field sales representative of The 
Upson Company with headquarters in 
Milwaukee. This organization manu- 
factures laminated wood fiber wall and 
ceiling panels. 
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FRANK GILCHRIST RETIRES 


The retirement of Frank Gilchrist, 
who has been in charge of sales at Rex 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
for the past eleven years, has been an- 
nounced. He had been associated with 
paper mills of the Kalamazoo River 
Valley for about forty years. 

Mr. Gilchrist took his first paper mill 
job in 1908 when he went to work in 
the office of Western Board and Paper 
Company at the time the plant was 
started with Alfred E. Curtenius as 
president. Later, he went to the Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company, where Fred 
Hodge was president, as bookkeeper. 
His next position was a clerical job 
with Bryant Paper Company. When 
Wm. M. Loveland became president of 
Watervliet Paper Company, Mr. Gil- 
christ went to work for that organiza- 
tion and later became secretary and 
sales manager. He returned to Bryant 
Paper Company where he spent nine 
years as a salesman, from which job he 
went to Rex. 


Frank Gilchrist J. H. W. Conklin 


J. H. W. CONKLIN ELECTED 
AS NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
MATERIALS HANDLING INST. 


At the third annual meeting of the 
National Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion held in Philadelphia, January 10 
to 14, J. H. W. Conklin, sales manager 
of the Industrial Truck Division, Clark 
Equipment Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was elected president of the 
Materials Handling Institute. He suc- 
ceeds S. W. Gibb, sales manager of 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Other Institute officers elected for 
1949 are: first vice president, J. G. 
Bucuss, Acme Steel Company; second 
vice president, J. P. Lawrence, The 
American MonoRail Company; secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. Kennedy Hanson. 

As a result of an amendment voted 
at this meeting, the following past 
a of the Institute automatically 

ome members of the board of direc- 
tors upon termination of tenure: L. F. 
Kline, The Mercury Manufacturing 
Company; S. K. Towson, The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company; and S. W. 
Gibb, Yale & Towne Manufacturing 


‘Company. 


MACNAIR, PACKAGE EXPERT, 
IS NOW WITH ACME STEEL 


In the capacity of consultant on prod- 
uct development, C. S. Macnair has 
joined the Acme Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, where he will be occupied largely 
with the Consumer Products Division, 
which specializes in“ steel strapping, 
corrugated fasteners, etc. 

Mr. Macnair, who has been operat- 
ing his own package engineering busi- 
ness in Chicago since 1926, comes to 
Acme with a general background in 
all phases of materials handling, ship- 
ping and packaging. Through his for- 
mer company he has solved packaging 
and shipping problems for some of 
the major manufacturing concerns of 
America, and is considered an au- 
thority in his field. During the war 
Mr. Macnair did special work for the 
Navy Subsistence Repacking Program, 
and later, when in charge of all pack- 
ing and container work for the 8th 
Naval District, established a laboratory 
to analyze packages. He has continued 
to work on contracts for various gov- 
ernment agencies since the war in ad- 
dition to his firm's regular industrial 
accounts. 

v 


>> Assuming responsibilities for- 
merly carried by the comptroller’s of- 
fice, R. F. Kendall has been appointed 
credit manager of The Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, P. G. McAusland, comptroller 
and treasurer of the Reliance Company, 
announced. Relieved from active duty 
with the Army in 1946, Mr. Kendall 
has been with Reliance’s credit depart- 
ment since early 1947. 


v 


DARRIN MADE VICE PRES. 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Assigned to customer relations work 
in the New England territory, with 
headquarters in Boston, Ralph M. Dar- 
rin was recently elected a commercial 
vice president of the General Electric 
Company. Until this appointment, he 
had been manager of the Apparatus 
Department's Central Station Divisions 
at Schenectady. 

Mr. Darrin has served in various di- 
visions of the company since 1919 in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts ; Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, and New York City, as well as 
in Schenectady. 


v 
CHANGES AT DE LAVAL 


The following changes have taken 
place at the De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey: Henry 
W. Johnson, although retiring as vice 
president, will continue as director and 
a member of the executive committee; 
C. Richard Waller is now a vice presi- 
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dent and director for engineering; H. 
G. Bauer is a new vice president and 
executive engineer; J. P. Stewart, man- 
ager of the Commercial Sales Division, 
has been elected a vice president; W. 
A. Reynolds, in addition to his position 
as manager of the IMO Pump and 
Worm Gear Divisions, assumes respon- 
sibility for the development and mer- 
chandising of new small products; W. 
A. Neumann, Jr., has been appointed 


controller. 
v 


FRANK WHELAN WILL HEAD 
WELDING MACHINERY SALES 
DIVISION OF WORTHINGTON 


With headquarters in Harrison, New 
Jersey, Frank J. Whelan, vice president, 
will head the welding machinery sales 
division of the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation. 

He will supervise the sale of welding 
positioners and turning rolls manufac- 
tured at the corporation’s Dunellen 
Works, in addition to supervising the 
sales of Worthington’s standard 
pumps, compressors, and mechanical 
power transmission equipment sold 
through industrial and oil field distrib- 
utors, as well as sales to original equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

This change follows the company’s 
intensified program for the distribution 
and sale of the welding machinery 
lines. 

v 


>>> The Eastern Sales Division of 
Oliver United Filters, Inc., announced 
the appointment of Thomas C. Reeves 
to its engineering staff. Mr. Reeves 
was formerly chief engineer of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company plant at 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. He is a 
graduate of Syracuse University with 
the degrees of B. S. and Ch. E. 


v 


>> The new manager of Dow Chem- 
ical Company's New York sales office 
is Leo B. Grant, who was associated 
with Dow’s Magnesium Division in 
Midland, Michigan, for 20 years before 
joining the executive staff of its New 
York office about a year ago. Mr. Grant 
succeeds Ralph E.. Dorland who held 
that position from 1919 until his death 
last May. 
v 


CARL W. STEVENS IS NOW 
WITH TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES 


Well known in the pulp and paper 
industry, Carl W. Stevens, recently be- 
came assistant to the president of the 
newly formed Trundle Associates, Inc., 
New York, consulting service for the 
pulp and paper industry (Cf. P.I. and 
P.W., Jan., 1949). His work will con- 
sist of visiting pulp and paper mills 
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throughout the country to acquaint 
them with the Trundle service. 

For 21 years prior to 1937, Mr. 
Stevens was a member of the firm and 
a director of the Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Company, North Hoosick, New 
York. He then became affiliated with 
the St. Regis Paper Company of New 
York, and in 1941 went to the Am- 
munition Container Corporation, Har- 
vey, Illinois (a subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Can Company) as head Purchas- 
ing Agent. Following the war, he oper- 
ated his own paper brokerage business, 
the C. W. Stevens Paper Company in 
Chicago, which he left to become a 
member of the Trundle staff. 


Carl W. Stevens F. J. Hoar 


JACOB J. JENSSEN RESIGNS 
SUCCEEDED BY F. J. HOAR 


Founder and President Jacob D. 
Jenssen has resigned as president of the 
G. D. Jenssen Company, Inc., Water- 
town, New York, but will continue his 
association with the company as tech- 
nical consultant and adviser to the 
board of directors. 

F. J. Hoar of Watertown has been 
elected to the offices of president and 
treasurer, and F. §. MacDonald of 
Montreal as vice president. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is also associated with Homad 
Services, Ltd., and will continue his 
association with that company. 

Mr. Jenssen has had a long associa- 
tion with the pulp and paper industry. 
He was the originator of the Jenssen 
Acid Tower System for sulphite mill 
production as well as founder of the 
Jenssen Company. He was an original 
member of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
at the time of its founding, and was 
also one of the early members of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 


v 


>>D The new general manager of 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, A. P. Jewett, has been 
with the company for 32 years. He is 
well known in the paper trade, and 
previous to his promotion was director 
of sales. During the war he served as 
administrator of fine papers in the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


DURANT HAS BEEN ELECTED 
A VICE PRESIDENT OF P&IA 


The election of L. G. Durant as vice 
president in charge of sales, engineer- 
ing, and research has been anounced by 
Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Durant is now on a 
trip abroad visiting England, France, 
Belgium, Norway, and Sweden to com- 
plete manufacturing and sales arrange- 
ments for P. and I. products, including 
the Chemipulper and Brammer Record- 
ing Consistency Control unit. 

Mr. Durant’s experience, prior to 
1945, covers many years in technical 
and mill operation activities of the pulp 
and paper industry, including associa- 
tion with Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, E. B. Eddy Company Ltd., and 
J. R. Booth Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario. 


v 


SKF NAMES GOTWALS 
AS QUALITY MANAGER 
OF ALL ITS PLANTS 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has announced the appointment of C. 
S. Gotwals as quality manager of all its 
plants. Mr. Gotwals (associated with 
the company since 1915) was responsi- 
ble for the installation of SKF’s rigid 
quality-control system during the war, 
and served as chief of inspection and 
quality control before becoming super- 
intendent of the main plant in Phila- 
delphia in 1944. 

Charles R. Scott, Jr., who has been 
in charge of the machining division 
since 1946, succeeds Mr. Gotwals as 
superintendent. 


>>b Named vice president in charge 
of operations of Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, C. K. Billeb, gen- 
eral works manager since 1944, has 
been associated with the company for 


12 years. 
v 


NORTHERN EQUIPMENT CO. 
ANNOUNCES THREE CHANGES 


Harold A. Schlieder has resigned as 
chief engineer of Northern Equipment 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, to open 
his own office as sales and service rep- 
resentative in upper New York State. 
His office will be located at 520 Robi- 
neau Road, Syracuse, New York. 

Francis W. Bunting, who joined the 
company as a service engineer in 1935 
and has been assistant chief engineer 
for the last two years, has been named 
chief engineer in charge of all sales and 
service engineering for the Northern 
Equipment Company. 

Harry H. Weining, with the com- 
pany since 1925, has been placed in 
charge of all production engineering 
in addition to his other duties as direc- 
tor of research. 
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in this “EVERYBODY-BENEFITS” plan? 
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U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
VIA PAYROLL PLAN 
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AVERAGE INVESTMENT IN 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
PER WORKER PER MONTH 





Compare your employee participation 
with others who have Payroll Savings 


If the figures for vour company fall below those shown 
above, you're missing your share of benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan! These benefits are described below. 
Nation-wide experience proves that when top manage- 
ment puts the “OK” on the Plan, its benefits rise sharply. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES: Every $3 invested in Savings 
Bonds pay $4 at maturity. Workers gain a 33%% return 
on their money—enabling them in the future to buy 
more of the things they will want—plus the peace of 
mind that goes with regular saving. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYERS: The feeling of security that goes 
with participation in Payroll Savings makes workers 
more contented. Worrying less, they work better. Among 
the more than 20,000 large companies with Payroll Sav- 
ings, records show that—following installation of the 


Plan—production increased, absenteeism and accidents —\\\ 


decreased! 


BENEFITS TO THE NATION: The Payroll Savings Plan is a 
powerful deterrent to inflationary forces. Every Savings 
Bond dollar built up in the Treasury withdraws a dollar 


from the swollen spending stream. The Plan thus con- 
tributes to national security—which affects your security! 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? If your company has the Payroll 
Savings Plan, make sure it’s being adequately promoted 
—backed by your top executives—to bring your company 
its full. measure of benefits. If you haven't yet installed 
the Plan, why pass up its benefits any longer? All the 
help you need is available from your State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department. 
He is listed in your telephone book. Call him now! 





Do You Realize...? 
Over $75,000,000,000 worth of Savings Bonds have been 
bought since 1941. + 
More than % of this volume —over $50,000,000,000 — is still 
held by the purchasers. + 
During 3 months of 1948, 1,500 additional large firms in- 
stalled the Payroll Savings Plan. 
. 
Via this plan, 7,500,000 workers are each investing 
on the average of $20 per month of their pay— 
more than $150,000,000 per month—in Bonds. 
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R. W. HADDOCK RETIRES 
FROM ESCANABA—SERVED 
IN THE INDUSTRY 60 YRS. 


After 60 years of active service in the 
Canadian and American paper industry, 
R. W. Haddock, general superintend- 
ent of the Escanaba Paper Company, 
Escanaba, Michigan, for 29 years, has 
retired. 

When a boy of 14, Mr. Haddock 
took his first job with the Dominion 
Paper Company, Kingsey Falls, Que- 
bec, a mill still in operation. His sec- 
ond job was with a writing paper mill 
in Wilmer, Vermont, where he re- 
mained four years. 

He later worked with the following 
companies: Kennebec Pulp & Paper 
Company, Augusta, Maine, two years; 
Great Northern Paper Company's news- 
print mill, Millinocket, Maine, nine 
and one-half years; Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company, International 
Falls, Minnesota, nine and one-half 
years as paper mill superintendent. 

In 1920, Mr. Haddock became asso- 
ciated with the Escanaba company to 
start up its new mill at Groos as gen- 
eral superintendent. 


v 


>P>P Associated with the Columbia 
Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company since 1943, 
Brooks M. Dyer was recently appointed 
St. Louis district sales manager with 
headquarters at 3650 Market Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Until his transfer to 
St. Louis last January, Mr. Dyer was 
assistant district sales manager at Phila- 
delphia. Vernon L. Clark, former dis- 
trict sales manager, has been assigned 
to special sales Guties 


v 


ROLAND PACKARD LEAVES 
SMITH PAPER CO. TO GO 
WITH BAGLEY & SEWALL 


Roland A. Packard has joined the 
staff of the Bagley & Sewall Company, 
Watertown, New York, as a consult- 
ant. He was formerly chief engineer of 
the Smith Paper Company, Inc., Lee, 
Massachusetts, where he had been since 
1928, and where, among other duties, 
he had charge of labor relations details 
and contract negotiations. 

Frederick C. Holmes succeeds Mr. 
Packard as chief engineer at the Smith 
Paper Company. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1942, 
and is a graduate of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute with a B. S. degree 
in engineering. 

As an engineer on the construction 
of a power dam for the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company, Mr. Holmes 
went to Canada in 1931. A year later 
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he went with the Gamwell Fire & 
Police Alarm Company in Newton 
Upper Falls, and from 1934 to 1938 
was engineer and superintendent with 
the National Parks Service Camps. In 
1938 he came to Lee, Massachusetts, as 
a town engineer, and the following year 
was retained as a consultant by Smith 
Paper Company, Inc. 


v 


>>D At the annual meeting of direc- 
tors of the Lee Paper Company, Vicks- 
burg, Michigan, Norman Bardeen was 
elected a vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Bardeen is a brother of Max- 
well D. Bardeen, Lee company presi- 
dent; his father was the former presi- 
dent of the company. 


v 


>>> A recent addition to the staff of 
the Bjorksten Research Laboratories, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is Mrs. Guitta 
Blau, who graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity with a degree in chemistry and 
also studied at Columbia University in 
New York. 
v 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. HAS 
PROMOTED R. R. McCLURE 


From Painesville, Ohio, comes word 
of the appointment of R. R. McClure 
to the position of general superintend- 
ent of the Pure Calcium Products Di- 
vision plant of the Diamond Alkali 
Company. 

Mr. McClure, connected with this 
division of the company for the past 19 
years, became chief chemist in 1940, 
and was promoted to production man- 
ager in 1946, six months later becom- 
ing assistant division manager. Pre- 
vious to his association with Diamond, 
Mr. McClure was for 10 years chief 
chemist for the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company, Jeannette, Pennsylvania. He 
was engaged in important research and 
experimental work on calcium products 
with the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research from 1929 to 1932 with head- 
quarters in the Diamond offices in 
Pittsburgh. 

v 


>bP Promotion of Lester. ]. Smith 
from paper mill superintendent to that 
of plant manager in charge of mill 
operations at the Lyons Falls plant of 
the Gould Paper Company became ef- 
fective January 13. Gould Paper Com- 
pany is a division of Continental Can 
Company. 
v 


>>D Recently mill manager of the 
Oxford Miami Paper Company at West 
Carrollton, Ohio, and formerly con- 
nected with the sales force of Paper 
Makers Chemical Division of Hercules 


Powder Company, Thomas L. Stiriing 
has been appointed assistant to O. §. 
Barrie, manager of sales of Oxford 
Miami and western sales manager of 
the Oxford Paper Company. 


v 


>> Although Robert M. Preston of 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, is leaving 
the position he has held for a number 
of years as superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Tissue Company's paper mills, he 
will remain with the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. Victor C. Lemieux, Jr., 
of Holyoke, assistant superintendent, 
will become superintendent. 


v 


>>> The former assistant eastern 
sales manager of St. Regis Multiwall 
Bag Division, Logan G. Hill, has 
moved up to the position of eastern 
sales manager. He has been associated 
with the sales promotion activities of 
this division of the company since 
1930, both in New York and Chicago, 
and is a graduate of Yale University. 


v 


>>P The former general sales man- 
ager of Clinton Industries, Inc., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Carl Whiteman, was recent- 
ly elected vice president of the com- 
pany, at a board of directors meeting in 
the company’s executive offices in St. 
Louis. Mr. Whiteman joined the com- 
pany in February, 1948, to direct sales 
operations in the company’s vigorous 
expansion and diversification program. 


v 


CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED BY 
WEST VIRGINIA P&P CO. 


A number of changes in the manage- 
ment organization at its Charleston 
plant were recently announced by the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. 
Theodore A. Cook, resident man- 
ager, said, “The company has for some | 
time been interested in the possibility 
of extending its operations at Charles- 
ton to take better advantage of the 
wood supply and other opportunities 
afforded by location in this area. One 
possibility lies in the manufacture of 
dissolving pulp out of hardwoods with 
which we and others have been experi- 
menting extensively, and for which we 
believe there is a growing market, al- 
though in some danger of over pro- 
duction. Given the co-operation of the 
community and the various public 
authorities concerned, we hope to be 
able to work out a project which will 
bring a good deal of new business to 
the plant and to Charleston. There re- 
main, however; a number of serious 
technical and economic problems to 7 
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Incorporated into their designs and 


ates -" construction are the most desirable fea- 
ee tures for present day high quality re- 
quirements . . . MURCO Multiple Knife 


Chippers have excellent performance 
records—exceptional endurance, freedom from re- 
pairs while producing better chips with less sawdust, 
less power and space . . . MURCO Chippers are 
heavy duty machines; with important basic designs. 
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explore before we can reach a firm de- 
cision. 

“The changes announced this morn- 
ing (January 18) are designed to re- 
lease J. D. Cowan, assistant manager in 
charge of production, for special as- 
signment in connection with the study 
of such problems.” 

As a result, L. F. Thompson, as- 
sistant manager in charge of adminis- 
tration, will for the time being become 
general assistant to Mz. Cook. C. A. 
Shoudy, formerly paper division super- 
intendent, will assume a newly created 
' position of general superintendent. J. 
A. Hoover, formerly machine super- 
visor, will become paper division super- 
intendent, and E. M. Garrett will 
become machine supervisor. G. W. 
Swallow, formerly in the engineering 
design division, has been promoted to 


paper division engineer. The newly 
created position of chemical superin- 
tendent will be held by C. B. Rhoads. 
In addition to his past duties of having 
charge of recovery, lime burning, and 
liquor making, by-products at this 
lant will be under his supervision. 
Additional duties have been given 
T. A. Willingham, pulp fiber division 
superintendent,—the wood yard and 
chipper divisions will be placed under 
his supervision. J. D. Wieters, former- 
ly assistant supervisor of the by-prod- 
ucts division, has been promoted to ad- 
ditional assistant to Mr. Willingham, 
assuming most of the duties formerly 
—— by J. T. Walker, who will 
assigned to special duties in the 
manufacture of pulp. Arnold Werle 
will assume the position vacated by Mr. 
Wieters. 





CHARLES G. WEBER 


Charles G. Weber, assistant chief of 
the paper section, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., passed 
away suddenly, Tuesday, January 18, 
while he was delivering a lecture at the 
Bureau. 

A member of the Bureau's staff for 
20 years, he directed researches which 
gained him national recognition as an 
outstanding technologist in papermak- 


Charlies G. Weber 


A number of arti- 
cles authored by 
Mr. Weber have 
appeared from 
time to time in 
this magazine. 


ing materials and processes, printing, 
packaging materials, low-cost housing 
materials, the standardization of testing 
methods for paper and related prod- 
ucts, and the use of motion picture films 
for records. 

During World War II, he assisted 
the Army Map Service in the develop- 
ment of wet-strength map paper for 
field use which is far superior in dura- 
bility to any previously used. He was 
successful in the development of im- 
proved methods in multicolor offset 
printing that greatly reduces losses 
caused by misregister of the prints. At 
the time of his death, he was directing 
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research on the melamine-resin bonding 
of offset papers which has already yield- 
ed results which show that the propor- 
tion of hardwood fibers can be largely 
increased, thus conserving the scarcer 
supply of softwood fibers. He super- 
vised research on low-cost housing ma- 
terials in co-operation with the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


Mr. Weber served on standardizing 
committees of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers, and was a member of 
the Technical Committee of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. He was 
a veteran of World War I. He graduat- 
ed from the New York State College of 
Forestry of Syracuse University in 1916. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 


v 


F. W. VICKERY 


On January 11, F. W. Vickery of 
Vickery’s Ltd., London, passed away at 
his home in Guildford, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 


Through the conception, develop- 
ment and construction of a number of 
important items of paper mill equip- 
ment, he contributed in many ways to 
the progress of the industry. Among 
the best known are the Vickery Felt 
Conditioner, the Vickery Doctor and 
the Dirtec all built in the United States 
by Bird Machine Company, South Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts. 


During the first World War, Mr. 
Vickery did development work for the 
British Government and in recognition 
of the value of his services was deco- 
rated by his government with the Order 
of the British Empire. 


Mr. Vickery had been responsible for 
the manufacture and sale of Bird ma- 


chinery in England. The Vickery or. 
ganization remains an active and im- 
portant factor in the paper mill equip- 
ment industry in England and is ex- 
pected to maintain the high traditions 
of service to the industry that Mr. Vick- 
ery initiated and fostered. Because of 
the importance and widespread use of 
the equipment developed by him, the 
name of Vickery will remain a promi- 
nent one in the paper industry through. 
out the world. 
Vv 


HOWARD G. PHILBROOK 


Connected with the Brown Company 
of Berlin, New Hampshire, since 1947, 
Howard G. Philbrook, engineering 
manager and consultant to the manu- 
facturing department, passed away 
January 10. 

A native of Shelburne, New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Philbrook graduated from 
the University of Maine and was asso- 
ciated with engineering and industrial 
companies for several years before 
World War II, during which he served 
with the Springfield Ordnance District 
of the Army. Later he was with the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation as 
general manager of its Pan Tex Ord- 
nance Plant at Amarillo, Texas, and 
more recently with the Celotex Cor- 
poration as vice president in charge of 
operations. 

v 


>> August Frederick Tafel, 78, re- 
tired paper mill superintendent, died 
suddenly January 17 in his home at 
Brownville, New York. Mr. Tafel was 
superintendent of the Wisconsin Pulp 
& Paper Company Mill in Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, until his retirement 
in 1946. He served as superintendent 
of International Paper Company Mills 
at Three Rivers, Quebec, Gatineau 
Mills, Quebec, and Corner Brook, New- 
foundland, and subsequently was em- 
ployed by the Ontario Paper Company 
at Baie Coma, Quebec. 


v 


>>» . Robert Seddon Hall, an author- 
ity on pulp and paper mill manage- 
ment, se away January 23 at Niag- 
ara Falls. He was 87 years of age. At 
one time he was superintendent of the 
Riordan Paper Mille at Thorold, On- 
tario. 
v 


>> One of the most experienced 
sales engineers of Oliver United Filters 
Inc., Leo W. Knapp, passed away De- 
cember 18, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. He 
joined the eastern sales engineering 
staff of Oliver United Filters some 
twelve years ago, as a specialist in fil- 
tration problems in the coal, chemical, 
and general industrial fields. 
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“COES” Knives for all types of cutting 
machines, Special knives to customer 


specifications. 


“COES” Type No. 3 alloy cutting edge. 
assures maximum service between 
grindings, workmanship, material and 
accuracy of dimensions are guaranteed. 


LORING COES COMPANY 


WORCESTER ® MASSACHUSETTS 





A New Reprint. . . 
for the Papermakers Library! 


Notes and Observations on Beaters 


by 
B. M. Baxter, Consulting Engineer 


Just published — convenient pocket-sized edition — 
48 pages — 16 illustrations 


$1.00 per copy — postpaid 
8 other publications for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making 
Trouble on the Paper Machine 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium) 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part | 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2 
Drying of Paper on the Machine 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice 


All available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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AND MAIL 


I am interested in your Bauer double-disc pulper for 
processing of materials checked below. Send all per- 
tinent data to 


SIGN 
HERE Nome... 
Mill_ 


Town. 
ae 














0 RAW CHIPS FROM LOGS OR WOOD WASTE, SLABS, 
EDGINGS, TREE TOPS, VENEER WASTE. 

0 STEAMED CHIPS. 

0 SEMI-CHEMICALLY COOKED CHIPS. 


0 EXTRACTED CHESTNUT CHIPS. 
0) EXTRACTED PINE STUMP CHIPS. 


( GROUNDWOOD BULLE SCREEN REJECTS. 
0 GROUNDWOOD KNOTTER SCREEN REJECTS. 
(O GROUNDWOOD FINE SCREEN REJECTS. 


O HARDWOOD SULPHITE. 

(1 BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED SULPHITE. 
0 SODA PULP. 

0 KRAFT KNOTTER REJECTS. 

0) KRAFT SCREEN REJECTS. 

0) SULPHITE SCREEN REJECTS. 


(1 WASTE PRINTED PAPERS, WASTE LEDGERS. 
O WASTE WET STRENGTH PAPERS. 

0) WASTE CORRUGATED PAPERS. 

0) WASTE PAPER IN GENERAL. 


O) BAGASSE FIBER. 
0 LICORICE ROOT FIBER. 
O BAMBOO FIBER. 


tHe BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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“Yes, we're getting better paper 
finishes at a lower cost” 


“What happens right here determines the 
kind of finish we give our paper. A recent test 
with new Butterworth Calender Rolls has shown 
we’re able to get better finishes at a lower cost. 
Our production has been more uniform. Our 
records show fewer delays and breakdowns. 
Standardizing on Butterworth Calender Rolls 
has meant a definite savings to our mill.” 


Butterworth Calender Rolls are made of the 
finest materials available, long staple cotton free 
of any foreign matter and top quality paper of 
high rag content. Through a special process, 
Butterworth Rolls are locked on the shaft under 
tremendous pressure. Can’t slip or come loose. 
Pre-tested for smoothness, hardness and density. 
Made to your exact specifications. 


Let us help with your calendering problems. We 
make calender rolls for every type of calendering 
in every size. We can also refill your present rolls. 


For full information, write or call H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia 25, Penna. — Providence Division, 
Providence, R. I. : : Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston Building 
In Canada—W. J. ‘Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario 
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A PRODUCT she w LIVING PINE 








THE SOUTH’S OLDEST INDUSTRY? 


Darin from earliest Colonial days, one of the 
South’s oldest, if not the oldest industry, was the 
manufacture of Gum Rosin from the gum of the 
living pine tree. 

Gum Rosin is the original, standard rosin pre- 
ferred by users because it is a pure, natural product. 

Available in bags, drums and tank cars in all stand- 
ard color grades. Uniformity to meet requirements. 
Consult your local supplier for prices and specifica- 


tions, or write 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 









ORISKANY 
WATERBURY FELTS 


MADE BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 








COLORS 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow Iron Oxides 
Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds 

Yellow Ochres 








Butterworth 
Calender Rolls 
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Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pa. - East St. Louis, Ill. 
Emeryville, Calif. 
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Practical sHorts 


Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. The items should be 

original and should relate to ways and means of handling production and maintenance jobs. 

Where possible, articles should be illustrated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will 
be made for acceptable items upon publication. 





A Valuable Kink for Paper 
Plant Executives Concerning 
“Roots” and “Powers” 


Paper plant executives and engineers are 
often “up against” the problem of extract- 
ing an odd root, or raising a number to an 
unusual power. 

You can easily make your own device for 
quickly solving any such problem. Thus if 
you will take any slide rule and lay it end 
to end nine times and each time lay off the 
principal dividing lines you will have a chart 
exactly like the accompanying chart except- 
ing that yours will be much longer and 
therefore it will be much more accurate. 
That is what this writer did in preparing 
this chart. Then it was reduced to this much 
smaller size. By following the above method 
you can make a chart that will go into the 
billions, trillions, or higher, as one limit; 
and a billionth, trillionth, or lower, as the 
other limit. There is no limit in fact. Then 
to keep track of the digits you simply read 
the numbers exactly as they stand on the 
chart. No juggling of digits is necessary. 
The writer does not know of any other 
method that is as simple as this. All other 
methods require “juggling of digits,” as 
they say. 

For example, what is the Sth root of 
100,000? Measure the distance A from 1 


to 100,000 as indicated on the chart. The 
distance B must then be exactly % of 
the distance A and there is your answer, 
namely, 10. In other words, divide the dis- 
tance A by the root and the quotient shows 
you the distance to measure from 1 to find 
the answer. Always measure from “1” in 
either direction. “One’’ is always the start- 
ing point. To extract the square, cube, or 
other root of fractions is usually more com- 
plex than extracting roots of whole numbers 
However, with this chart one is just as easy 
as the other. 


For example, what is the cube root of 
008? Measure the distance C from .008 to 
the starting point “1” and divide it by 3 
and you get the distance D which tells us 
that the answer is 0.2. 


A method that is as easy as any to find a 
third, fourth, fifth, etc. of any distance, is 
to use a pair of dividers. Adjust the di- 
viders until you get the distance D exactly 
% of the distance C, and the chart gives 
the answer without any mathematical cal- 
culations whatever. With this chart you can 
determine the 3.127 power for instance— 
ANY power in fact. And you can extract 
the 4.37 root or any other root, all without 
mathematical jugglery. The “beauty” of it 
is: you have everything before your eyes in 
black and white —W. F. ScHAPHorsT, M. E. 





Leveling Devices in Grouting ... 

In grouting, like anything else, elementary 
considerations often assume exaggerated con- 
troversial proportion. The advisability or 
necessity of removing jacks or wedges after 
grout has set usually stirs more than its 
share of pro and con opinion. 

Heavy equipment needs to be placed on 
many square feet of grout, instead of being 
supported on a few points of contact with 
concentrated loading of 10 tons per quarter 
square inch, or at the rate of 40 tons per 
square inch. 

Let's assume that a large rotating machine, 
requiring a grouting area of approximately 
5 by 10 feet, is to be placed on a precast 
foundation of 6 by 12 feet. Also, the ma- 
chine frame will weigh about 40 tons and is 
to be aligned, leveled and graded three 
inches above the precast concrete base. 
(Grade, as used in this instance, refers to 
elevation, with respect to a bench mark or 
relation to other equipment.) The frame is 
also provided with 10 bosses properly lo- 
cated to receive the 10 two-inch foundation 
bolts. In order to align, level and grade the 
frame, an adequate number of iron plates, 
approximately 14, 34 and 1 inch thick, 
should be placed under the frame at six lo- 
cations shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Grading and leveling with wedges and jack- 
bolts can be started when the nests of shims 
are properly spaced and located. 
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Tightening Stops Vibration 

Assume further that the 40 tons is equally 
distributed on the six wedges or jack-bolts, 
each having about 4 square inch bearing 
surface area. In spite of this condition, the 
grout is not yet ready to be placed in the 
three-inch space between the base of the en- 
gine and the roughened and wetted top of 
the foundation for several reasons. 

The machine frame may shift out of level 
or grade from external vibration if it is not 
secured to the foundation by tightening the 
nuts on all foundation bolts as equally as 
possible, so that each is strained to a load 
of perhaps two tons. Rechecking the grade 
and level discloses that the equipment is a 
fraction out of level, but does not seem seri- 
ous enough for releveling. Calculations re- 
veal that the tightening of foundation bolts 
has, in effect, added approximately 20 more 
tons to the loading on the six 1/4 square inch 
area contacts on the jack-bolts and wedges. 
Now, the concentrated load on each of the 
six points of contact is in the order of 10 
tons per quarter square inch, or at the rate 
of approximately 40 tons to the square inch. 


Wedges Weaken Foundation 


Since all of the forms have been readied 
for grouting, the best preparation of grout 
is selected. In fact, labor and all other re- 
quirements are excellently met. The mixture 
contains about six gallons of water per sack 
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of cement and is adequately spaded and 
agitated to provide an excellent, sound, high 
compression strength grout. Assuming that 
a week has passed, the installation is still 
not ready for live load for the simple reason 
that the frame is still loaded on the knife 
edge and point contact of the wedges and 
jack-bolts. It should be understood that 
gravity grouting, as contrasted with pres- 
sure grouting, will not and cannot develop 
any upward pressure against the machine 
frame. An operation under these conditions 
is considered normal when it achieves only 
75 per cent contact at zero pressure. 

True, the equipment will operate satis- 
factorily if it is left on its present founda- 
tion. But, it will operate only until such a 
time as is required to peen or Brinell the 


six 10-ton contact points due to load vibra- 
tion. The dent in the wedge or peen area 
could well reach a depth of .010 to .050 of 
an inch. This may be more than the elastic 
stretch of the foundation bolts. Under this 
condition, the entire frame is loose and free 
to move in accordance with the vibration of 
the unit. Yet, grouting continues to be 
done in this way. 


For Best Results, Remove Wedges 

This condition exists because wedges or 
jack-bolts were not withdrawn. Consider 
the case where the wedges had been removed 
or jack-bolts had been backed off. In such a 
case, the machine will not rest its 60 tons 
on six contact points, but will be uniformly 
distributed over the contact surface. If the 





To Seal Full Telescope Boxes 


Gummed tape provides a strong, neat, 
pilfer-proof seal for telescope boxes. How- 
ever, a full telescope box cannot be satis- 
factorily sealed with tape alone if it is over- 
loaded so that the cover and body of the 
box cannot be held flush, fully overlapped. 
In such cases, the box should be bound by 
some other closure method though gummed 
tape can also be applied to make the box 
pilfer-proof. 

With box upside down, apply strip of 
tape across middle of carton, Figure 1. Draw 
it down about half the depth on each side 
and anchor ends. This band will hold two 





Figure 4 
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Figure 5 


parts of box in proper position for sealing 
open seams, Figure 2. 

To seal open seams, use two strips of 
tape. Each strip should measure one width 
plus one length of the box plus a margin 
for overlap at each end. Apply half the 
width of the tape strip along sides of box 
first. Then fold tape in onto box bottom, 
pushing box down so that edge of cover 
is flush with box bottom, Figures’3, 4. 

Turn box around and complete seal, Fig- 
ure 5. The tape strips should overlap at 
center of short side, Figure 6.—From 
Gummed Tape, published by BETTER PACK- 
AGES, INC. 





Figure 6 








grouting had set a week before wedges are 
removed and jack-bolts backed off, founda- 
tion bolts can be checked for tightness. With 
this check, the bed plate is held firmly 
against the grout area in contact with no 
chance to work free, as would be the case 
when the plate would be riding on the 
small area on the wedges or points of the 
jack-bolts. In the first case of riding on the 
wedges the rate is 40 tons to the square inch, 
while with the wedges removed the load is 
distributed to 16 or 17 pounds to the square 
inch. The latter is nominal loading and, in 
addition, adds weight of the foundation to 
the unit, all of which stabilizes the equip- 
ment. This hypothetical case, based on ac- 
tual grouting data, indicates that the best 
results can be obtained only by removing 
wedges and jack-bolts——By Leon A. Watts, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS Mr. Co. . . . Published 
in Allis-Chalmers Electrical Review, Fourth 
Quarter, 1948. 


Arc Welding Flash 


What causes irritation of the eyes when 
exposed to the arc of a welding or burning 
operation? Is such a condition serious? Can 
any permanent injury result? 

These are questions that confront the 
safety engineer. Since human nature is such 
that some persons must learn the hard way, 
we are confronted with this problem in 
spite of all educational efforts to prevent it. 


The spectrum or range of the waves of 
light extend from the short waves, ultra- 
violet at one end, to the infrared or long 
waves at the other end. It is the short wave 
potrion or ultraviolet that emanates from 
the electric arc. 

Exposure to sunlight causes varying de- 
grees of change of the skin from a redden- 
ing to a severe burn. The same type of ultra- 
violet rays of the arc will cause changes of 
the cornea of the eye. This may be mild if 
the exposure is short and the distance is 
great, but it will be increased with length 
of exposure and proximity of the arc. 

The result of this exposure will be a burn 
of the cornea. Such a burn exposes the 
nerve endings and causes extreme pain. 

The length of time for recovery depends 
on the degree of the burn. Treatment is to 
anesthetize the raw surface. A drop of pon- 
tocaine (14 per cent) at intervals will give 
relief. A soothing ointment (holocain or 
butyn) is used to reduce the exposure of 
nerve endings. 

While the pain is very severe and disa- 
bility marked in severe cases, there is sel- 
dom any serious effect. Extreme exposure 
with infection of the burned surface might 
result in ulceration. This is seldom, if ever, 
seen in controlled cases. 

If the infrared rays—those from the op- 
posite end of the spectrum—are the ones en- 
countered, as in the glass blowing trade and 
certain other occupations, the effect goes 
beyond the cornea. Here the center of the 
retina may be damaged, and loss of func- 
tion of that part with loss of vision may re- 
sult. Such conditions do not result - from 
electric flash burns—Dr. James D. Stark, 
Chairman, Health Committee, PULP AND 
PAPER SECTION, NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
cit. Published in the January, 1949, issue 
of The News Letter, published by the Coun- 
cil for the P. and P. Section. 
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One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac-: 





uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 

™ Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 

¥ Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant What You 

i. Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 

of 5 Ingalls structural steel and plate- 
. NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY | LUUIMMULEDIE “ener se mot 


Paperboard Division of Robert Gair, 


ve SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. a Savannah, Ga. 





When you specify 


To Know 
Ingalls fabricated 


steel, you don’t have 
S T F F [ to ask whether it will 
be fabricated to exact 


specifications. Nor 
need you concern yourself about the ex- 
perience and qualifications of the fabri- 
cator. Ingall’s long record of satisfactory 
steel service is written in outstanding 
plants, skyscrapers, bridges, ships, barges 
and tanks, all over the world. 

Just say “Ingalls Steel” — and you're 
sure the steel will be fabricated right for 
the purpose. Inquiries are welcome. 





A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION ANG ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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. + * pulp. Speed and pressure are interdepend- 
Convention Papers . ° ° Abridged ent in this regard, the lower the speed the 
higher the permissible pressure, and vice 
versa. The breakdown point between roll- 
ing and smearing is abrupt. It varies widely 
between different classes of pulp and be- 
tween individual pulps of the same class. 
It is quite strongly affected by temperature, 
pH, and by certain additive ingredients. It 
has been found convenient to rate this prop- 
erty by what has been termed the “‘curlation 
number,” which is the operating pressure in 
pounds per square inch at which a standard 
sample of pulp breaks down from rolling 
to smearing when gyrated between standard 
surfaces at a standard speed. The word 
standard here is used in the sense of a 





Curlated Pulp—a New Approach 
to Pulp Processing* 


H. S. HILL, J. EDWARDS 
and L. R. BEATH 


Price Brothers and Co., Limited 
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This paper describes a mechanical process 
for imparting permanent bends, kinks, and 
twists to pulp fibers; it lists some of the 
many changes which the process can bring 
about in pulp and paper properties, and in- 
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this paper to go into the many relationships 
as brought out by this test, but it may be 


dicates general fields of usefulness for the KG WA tn a ty Mabe ‘he 
process and for the product, ‘“‘Curlated NOERAS } ie ring bogota oe oe 
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The process, in essence, is extremely 






















































simple. Nodules of high consistency pulp noted in passing that the new approach ap- 
are caused to roll in continuously changing Fig. 1—Conventionalized pulp nodule pears to open up an interesting field of study 
directions between two surfaces which com- on certain characteristics of fiber surface and 
press the nodules while they roll. All the 15 to 25% placing the lump of de-watered on how these correlate with factors of pulp- 
essential requirements of the process may pulp on a suitable tractive type of surface ing, on the one hand, and with properties of 
be accomplished on small scale by rolling a such as a piece of coarse canvas spread on finished paper, on the other. 
nodule of pulp with a circular action be- a table, then breaking down the lump into Within the curlation limit, variation in 
tween the thumb and finger and continuing crumbs or nodules under pressure by the degree of treatment can be obtained by con- 
the action for a small part of a minute. flat of the hand using a gyratory type of 
Similarly, on a somewhat larger scale, the motion and continuing the same action on 
process may be carried out by squeezing a the nodules for a minute or so with re- RATIO TEAR. RATIO 
handful of slush pulp to a consistency of grouping under the hand as necessary. Un- 
der this treatment, the nodules roll in chang- sia 
00 nee ST RATIO 00 eee nn RATIO ing direction while under compression, in 
the same manner as the single nodule be- 
140 140 ; haves between the thumb and finger. A 
; block having a suitable tractive surface may 
eo ——y| "0 be substituted for the hand, and, of course, 
w «avd various mechanical means may be arranged 
= | wel a to perform the required manipulation. fh Ah emotes Gi Bs Bing nn 
#0 a0 One of the fundamental requirements of 
| the process is that the nodules traverse the % STRETCH 
oo hr 60 contacting surfaces in rollwise fashion, that 
aol coon UI «0 is to say, without slipping or smearing on 
the surface and without developing slip 
20 |_| 20 planes within the pulp itself. Another re- 
DEGREE OF TREATMENT DEGREE OF TREATMENT quirement is that the nodules are caused to 
FREENESS a POROSITY, SECS roll in changing directions, although this 





change in direction may take place either 
continuously, as caused by gyratory motion 
of the working surfaces, or intermittently as os 0 6 20D 
accomplished by short, repeated, straight line 
action of the surfaces with regrouping and 
reorientation of the nodules between suc- . 
cessive movements. 

A still further requirement is that the 
nodules be compressed while they roll. 
These requirements impose certain definite 
limitations on conditions which may be em- 
ployed in carrying out the process. The 

ines ane cuins or vaxkmuaw surfaces must possess the kind of roughness 
BRIGHTNESS (R at S7Om) BULK to provide good traction for the rolling 
70 site nodules but without entanglement of fibres 
or otherwise impeding the rollwise traverse 
Curlation of the pulp over the surfaces. The relative 
movement of the surfaces must be slow, 
usually below 250 fpm. If a certain critical 
speed is exceeded, traction is lost and the 
pulp smears and builds up on the surfaces. 
Similarly, too heavy a compression will 
cause excessive flattening of the nodules and 
Beating consequent breakdown of the necessary roli- 
wise traverse. 

Operating pressures are usually under 15 
Ib./sq. in. of the surfaces contacting the Fig. 4—-Comparison of the effects of 
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ae Seen ee beating on curlated and on untreated 
(*) Abridgment of paper presented at th ° slush sulphite pulp 
Fig. 2—Comparative trends on beating nual meeting of the Technical Section of the 
and curlation applied to slush sulphite Canadian ‘Pulp and Paper Association. Mon- °—curlated 
pulp treal, Que., January 26-28, 1949. e—untreated 
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Clean, Bright 


INTERIOR WALLS 





ANOTHER USE for 


KALAMAZOO 
GLAZED TILE- 


Kalamazoo glazed tile used for 
interior walls in all sections of the 
mill provides bright, clean sur- 
faces which are easily washed 
and which never need painting 
even when subjected to corrosive 


KALAMAZOO 


and damp conditions. 
A LIFETIME JOB 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO COMPANY 


. . MICHIGAN 











trol of the operating pressure on the pulp, 
the speed of movement of the contacting 
surfaces, and the duration of the action, in 
short, by the input of power. The power 
requirements of the process are unusually 
low. About one horse power per daily ton 
is sufficient for some applications, and the 
general range is from one half to several 
horsepower per daily ton. Consistency of 
the pulp has some effect on the result al- 
though, obviously, the local consistency of 
the nodules under direct action will depend 
more on the operating pressure than on any 
lower starting consistency. The usual range 
of consistency in carrying out the process is 
15 to 25%. In preparing the high-consist- 
ency nodulated stock for the process, best 
efficiency is obtained by providing some 


agitation of the pulp during intermediate 
de-watering stages. This induces extreme 
flocculation and sets up the necessary cleaw- 
age zones to give easy formation of nodules 
in the de-watered pulp. 

Figure 1 shows a conventionalized sketch 
of a single pulp nodule with its fibers inter- 
twined in essentially random orientation. It 
will be apparent that when such a lattice 
structure is compressed, the individual fibers 
are subjected to numerous short-radius bends 
over and about one another; then, as the 
nodule is forced to roll under compression, 
these bending actions become very numer- 
ous and occur in continually changing direc- 
tions, the more so if the direction of rolling 
is also changing. It thus requires only a 
short time, or put another way, a short path 
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Medium | Heavy 
Untreated] Curlation}] Curlation 
about 1 about 3 
hp/da. ton} hp/da. ton 
: TABLE 1— 
ORE 67 50 37 
RSIS: 140 164 198 Typical 
Breaking length.............] 7200 4800 3610 Curlation 
Percent stretch. ...<........ 1.8 2.4 2.7 Effects 
Bulk, cc. perm............4 1.376 1.373 1.400 on Slush 
Stiffness, (Gurley) mg....... 111 88 70 : 
Porosity, sec............... 19 12 9 Unbleached 
Sulphite 
i bs dns 64s 9 s.0000h ae 698 670 
Drainage time, sec..........) 4:0 3.8 4.4 
Wet burst ratio.............] 0.790 0.760 0.675 
Wet breaking length.........} 205 146 110 
Wet stretch, %............. 3.8 8.0 11.0 
% b.d. after std. wet press. ..| 24.0 25.2 26.6 


of rolling traverse, before all the fibers have 
received intense short-radius flexing in 
many directions, and probably considerable 
twisting as well. Moreover, since cellulose 
and lignocellulose fibers are somewhat plas- 
tic, particularly when wet, the bends, kinks, 
and twists imparted by the flexing action 
take on a more or less permanent set, de- 
pending on the severity of the treatment. A 
close analogy is, that when a moist sheet 
of paper or linen is well crumpled it will 
set in a strongly wrinkled condition which 
persists after drying, and a point to observe 
is that the change in configuration may be 
obtained without rupture or other physical 
breakdown of the sheet structure. So it is 
with pulp fibers. 

There is another important effect of the 
curlation method. The intense flexing action 
within the rolling nodule causes any fiber 
bundles to separate into single fibers, and 
thus the treated pulps are remarkably free 
of shives. In the same way the method is 
very efficient in defibering screenings and 
high-yield pulps. Again, a simple analogy 
may serve in explaining the effect. Consider 
several pieces of flexible cord glued together 
on their long axis. It will be found that the 
easiest way to separate the cords, and the 
one least likely to damage them, is vigorous, 
short radius flexing of the bonded unit 
throughout its length. So it is with bonded 
fibers. 

There is no single, easily defined curla- 
tion effect; there are ‘many degrees and 
modifications of the treatment, all of which 
may show up in different characteristic 
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TABLE 2—Relationships Between Curlation and Drying Unbleached Newsprint Sulphite 
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ways when applied to the widely divergent 
types of pulp used in modern papermaking. 
There are the complex relationships of the 
curlation effect with those of other pulp 
processing steps such as beating, bleaching, 
and drying. Finally there is the limitation 
of present space and time in relation to the 
great volume of experimental data which 
has already accumulated. Under these cir- 
cumstances the purposes of this paper will 
be best served by an attempt to show the 
highlights of the subject and to present a 
few selected examples which appear to 
typify the curlation effect in some of the di- 
rections thus far explored. 

As a first example of the process effect, 
Table 1 shows the change in pulp properties 
resulting from two increasing degrees of 
curlation, applied to slush, unbleached sul- 
phite of newsprint grade. 

The treatment is by hand, using a canvas 
covered block for rolling the pulp on a simi- 
lar table surface. The indicated power in- 
put is estimated from correlation data with 
power driven equipment developed later. 
The treated pulp nodules are re-slushed di- 
rectly after curlation by 100 turns in the 
Standard British sheet machine disintegrator. 
Pulp tests here, and elsewhere in the pres- 
ent paper, are by the Canadian Standard 
method. 

It will be noted that freeness tends to in- 
crease on curlation. A drop in burst and 
tensile is balanced by a sharp rise in tear. 
Stretch, both wet and dry, shows marked 
increase as does porosity (inverse of time 
reading shown). Stiffness tends to drop, 
and bulk, after an initial drop due to the 
elimination of shives, tends to rise. 

Figure 2 is an attempt to illustrate the 
distinctive nature of the curlation effect by 
presenting the trend relationships between 
curlation and conventional pulp refining as 
typified by beating, again with reference to 
slush, unbleached sulphite. The broad bands 
are merely indicative of the range of values 
which may be obtained under normal vari- 
ation of the two kinds of treatment, and 
are not intended to define the limits of 
either. The curves represent the progressive 
change in the designated properties with in- 
creasing degrees of the two treatments, 
there being no direct basis, such as time or 
power of treatment, for comparison on a 
common scale. 

It is apparent from the curves that the 
effects of curlation and beating present wide- 
ly different characters; in fact, it is remark- 
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able to what an extent the two effects are di- 
rectly opposed. Both treatments, however, 
have shive reduction in common, although 
with curlation shives are eliminated very 
rapidly with low power consumption and 
without drop in freeness, whereas with beat- 
ing shive reduction takes place gradually 
with high use of power and large drop in 
freeness. Small, bird-seed type of shives 
often persist throughout beating, but they 
cannot escape being defibered during curla- 
tion. 

There is another prominent curlation ef- 
fect which does not show in the foregoing 
classification, and that is the change in sheet 
appearance. Apart from the improvement in 
cleanliness from elimination of shives and 
soft dirt, sheets of curlated pulp take on a 
matte look, or put another way, the surface 
appears more optically level. There is a de- 
crease in gloss and a corresponding in- 
crease in apparent brightness except for the 
view directly opposite incident illumination. 
This optical levelness of the surface seems 
still more pronounced in the case of col- 
ored sheets, and curlation appears to give 
a deeper shade of color with the same 
amount of dye. There is a slight tendency 
for opacity to increase with curlation. In re- 
gard to optical properties, therefore, the 
effect of curlation bears a general resem- 
blance to that produced by a mineral load- 
ing material such as china clay, and again, 
shows opposite trends from those of beaten 
pulp. 

Still another typical change brought about 
by curlation is that the wet pulp will de- 
water somewhat further under a given pres- 
sure, and will also lose water vapor more 
easily on drying. In terms of paper mill op- 
eration these changes indicate a somewhat 
drier sheet at the couch or wet press, and 
a lower steam pressure and less steam used 
for drying, presenting possibilities for 
economy and increased machine production. 

The question of why curlated pulp ex- 
hibits these particular changes of quality 
opens up an interesting field of speculation. 
It would seem fairly obvious that an increase 
of bends, kinks and twists in the fibers will 
result in less area of bonded contacts 
throughout the sheet structure, and that this 
would in turn account for lower burst and 
tensile and higher tear. Sharply higher 
stretch values could be attributed to cumula- 
tive coil effect from the greater degree of 
fiber contortion. The increase in porosity 
would seem to be only partly explained by 


the decreased area of bonded contacts, and 
this brings up another peculiarity. It has 
been found that curlation produces a change 
in cross section shape of the fiber as well as 
that on the long axis. The usual somewhat 
ribbon-like flatness is changed towards a 
more tubular section. This reduces the pro- 
jected width of the fibers, and in fact cur- 
lated fibers do look finer. As a consequence, 
a lattice structure of such fibers in a sheet 
of paper of a given weight has more space 
between fibers transversely to allow freer 
passage of fluids, such as air in the porosity 
test, oil in the absorbency test, water in 
drainage and wet pressing, and steam in 
drying. 

Change in fiber shape could also account 
for the change in optical properties. The 
greater degree of fiber contortion causes 
more scattering of reflected light so that 
there is less visual definition of separate 
fibers. The result is the typical matte appear- 
ance of curlated pulp and its greater bright- 
ness in most views. Some of the optical 
levelness may also result from the fact that 
with curlated pulp there seems to be a 
marked absence of fibers exposed in full un- 
broken view at the plane of the surface, as 
compared with whole fibers which are 
readily visible in the case of untreated pulp, 
particularly after the fibers may have be- 
come glazed by heavy calendering. 

Some of the relationships between curla- 
tion and drying of pulp are set forth in 
Table II, the pulp being unbleached news- 
print sulphite, and the curlation treatment 
rather light. 

Points both of similarity and of difference 
show up for curlation and drying. Strength 
properties and porosity exhibit quite simi- 
lar trends for the two treatments, but stretch 
shows an opposing trend. Drying gives more 
bulking effect than curlation. In appearance, 
drying gives little of the typical matte effect 
produced by curlation and, of course, dry- 
ing accomplishes no de-shiving or cleaning. 
When both curlation and drying are applied, 
the typical effects of each treatment appear 
to be additive, but in more pronounced de- 
gree when curlation precedes drying. 

The question of the effect of beating on 
curlated pulp is a very complex one, for 
there are many kinds of beating and cur- 
lation, and many kinds of pulp. A specific 
example may serve to indicate the kind of 
result that is obtained. Figure 4 shows com- 
parative beating effects on curlated and un- 
treated samples of a slush newsprint sul- 
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phite. The curlation treatment is rather 
light, and the beating is done in standard 
manner in a Valley laboratory beater. 

The curves show that the more divergent 
of the initial properties of the curlated pulp 
tend to approach those of the untreated 
pulp during the course of beating. Certain 
other characteristic curlation properties, 
however, persist strongly throughout beat- 
ing, as witness, dry stretch and porosity. On 
the whole, it would appear that much of 
the curlation effect is retained, although in 
some respects it is masked by the very posi- 
tive beating effect. Rate of freeness drop, 
however, appears little affected by the cur- 
lation pre-treatment. With heavier curla- 
tion, the effect is more persistent through- 
out beating than shown in the present ex- 
ample. 

In the different case of applying curlation 
after beating, very pronounced effects are 
obtained at all degrees of beating. Figure 5 
shows the pulp quality comparisons on 
samples taken after increasing time of beat- 
ing, part of each sample being tested, as-is, 
and another part after curlation. Again the 
pulp is unbleached newsprint sulphite. 

The curves show that curlation of beaten 
pulps produces the same trend of property 
changes that is given at the unbeaten stage, 
but that in some respects the effect is ac- 
centuated. Noteworthy is the change in the 
drainage properties from curlation of the 
more heavily beaten samples. It is indeed 
surprising to find the sharply increased rate 
of drainage resulting from a simple, me- 
chanical manipulation of the pulp. 

Figure 6 illustrates a similar series run 
on an entirely different class of pulp, a 
high-grade, bleached sulphate, previously 
dried. 

The results on the unbeaten sample are 
of interest since apparently the extreme 
properties of the untreated sulphate pulp in- 
fluence the extent of the curlation effect. 
Thus, tearing strength is already near its 
possible maximum and therefore curlation 
cannot cause the sharp increase which in 
many cases is typical of the process. Simi- 
larly, bonding of the fibers is already so low 
that curlation cannot cause its usual de- 
crease of burst and tensile strength. The in- 
crease in stretch, however, shows that the 
effect of curlation on fiber configuration is 
still present, and this may be verified under 
the microscope. As beating of this pulp pro- 
gresses, curlation again asserts its typical 
effects on all properties, including a sharp 
increase in the rate of drainage imparted to 
heavily beaten pulp. 

Soda pulp furnishes another example of 
extreme initial properties influencing the re- 
sults obtained by curlation. Here the very 
low initial burst tends to increase, and bulk 
to decrease slightly. Stretch and tear, how- 
ever, show typical curlation increase, and 
the usual improvement in optical levelness 
is also in evidence. 

As might be expected, groundwood is 
more resistant to influence by curlation than 
are the chemical pulps. The application of 
1, hp/da. ton, as in most of the foregoing 
examples, produces a little apparent effect on 
groundwood. If the power is stepped up to, 
say, 5-10 hp/da. ton, however. ground- 
wood shows a readily perceptible change. 
Table 3, columns 1 and 2, gives the result 
obtained by curlation of newsprint groun- 


wood, using about 8 hp/da. ton applied on 
laboratory scale by a power-driven gyrating 
plate. 

The simple hand demonstration of the 
process which serves for chemical pulps 
does not lend itself to such applications re- 
quiring considerably higher input of power. 
Futhermore, with the more resistant ma- 
terials, the effect of added power obtained 
by prolonged hand treatment is not the 
equivalent of that obtained by a higher in- 
tensity of treatment. The table shows the 
typical curlation effect on all properties ex- 
cept tear and freeness, both of which are 
somewhat reduced. It seems strange to find 
increased porosity with decreased freeness. 
The curlated groundwood has the expected 


more even texture and appearance, and the 
change in this direction appears greater 
than that which might be obtained by the 
same extra power added at the grinder. In 
another test, using a coarser, weaker ground- 
wood, curlation with 5 hp/da. ton, gave a 
50 per cent increase in burst, a slight rise in 
tear, and again a more even texture. 

Table 3 also shows the effect of the cur- 
lation technique applied to groundwood 
screenings, using a power input of about 40 
hp/da. ton, which for curlation must be 
considered very extreme. There is, in fact, 
little present indication how the process 
might be applied in this high power range 
commercially, but the experimental results 
are included here as a matter of some fun- 
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Fig. 50—Effects of curlation on slush 
sulphite pulp after various degrees of 
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damental interest. As far as is known, this 
is the first demonstration of a very superior 
groundwood pulp obtained from ground- 
wood screenings. Considered at equal free- 
ness it is perhaps the highest quality of 
groundwood yet obtained by any means. 
The exceptional test values may be judged 
by comparison with those of the newsprint 
groundwood of column 2. In texture and 
appearance also, the special sheet compared 
favorably with regular newsprint ground- 
wood. 

Screenings from the usual types of chemi- 
cal pulps are well defibered by curlation with 
moderate application of power, and with 
high freeness maintained in the resulting 
pulps. Broke and waste paper also yield 
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readily to the action, and clear pulps are 
obtained from even the most resistant pa- 
pers, without the use of chemicals or boil- 
ing out treatments. 

During the course of the development the 
natural question arose as to what happens 
to the properties of a pulp when it re- 
ceives an extreme degree of curlation. 
Clearly, pulp fibers cannot withstand the in- 
tense flexing action of the process indefi- 
nitely without some form of breakdown. 
Table 3 includes a comparison showing the 
effect on an unbleached sulphite of an ex- 
treme curlation treatment, applying about 
50 hp/da. ton by a power driven, gyrating 
plate. Again, the results are presented for 
their fundamental rather than immediate 
practical interest. The treated pulp, column 
6, exhibits some noteworthy new trends. 
The great drop in freeness shows that the 
fibers have finally undergone rather drastic 
disintegration. Yet at the low freeness, tear 
has gone up to a high value, and burst and 
stiffness have fallen. Sheet porosity is still 
very high for such a large drop in freeness. 
Perhaps most remarkable of all, printing 
opacity has risen and brightness is unim- 
paired. The change in appearance is equally 
striking. The rather sleazy look of the in- 
itial unbleached sulphite sheet has changed 
to the level, somewhat chalky appearance 
of heavily loaded book paper. Altogether 
the treated pulp presents a unique combi- 
nation of properties, one which seems to 
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offer much food for thought in the field of 
pulp and paper technology. 

There is quite a different kind of ex- 
treme curlation effect obtained in quite a 
different way. It is found that increasing the 
holding time between curlation and the 
subsequent reslushing of the curlated nod- 
ules gives a more pronounced degree of the 
typical process effect. Holding the nodules 
one hour produces a noticeable increase, 
and longer periods strengthen the effect 
still further. This kind of change is accentu- 
ated by holding the curlated nodules un- 
der pressure, or by heating them, or in still 
greater degree by partial or complete dry- 
ing of the nodules. The obvious explanation 
would seem to apply for all these after- 
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TABLE 3—Miscellaneous Curlation Applications 
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treatments, namely, that in the curlated 
nodule the tightly intertwined fibers are still 
held under light deformation forces, and 
these forces continue to exert their influence 
for some time. 

Pressing, heating, and drying increase 
these forces or render the fibers more sus- 
ceptible to them. The net result is an in- 
creased set of the bends, kinks, and twists 
of the fibers. This explanation is supported 
by the fact that with tighter, higher-con- 
sistency nodules the effect of the after- 
treatments is accentuated. By selecting cer- 
tain combinations of after-treatments, ex- 
treme changes in pulp properties have been 
obtained. Sheets of great softness have been 
prepared from hard newsprint sulphite. 
Burst has been reduced to near the vanish- 
ing point. Tear values of newsprint grade 
sulphite have been raised as high as 275. 
It may be added, however, that in progress- 
ing toward greater softness by decreased 
fiber bonding, tear rises to a maximum and 
then declines, so that with sheets of ex- 
treme, low burst, tear may have passed the 
peak and reverted to near its initial value. 
Thus a final combination of a 10 burst 
ratio and a 120 tear ratio is possible for 
treated newsprint sulphite. Clearly, extreme 
curlation effects of this nature are not ac- 
companied by any disintegration of fiber 
structure as occurs with the other class 
of extreme effects produced by extra-high 
input of curlation energy. 


Referring again to the process itself, 
there are several additional points which 
may be of interest in rounding out the pres- 
ent preliminary account. Temperature has 
quite an effect, both on the curlation opera- 
tion and on the resulting changes in pulp 
properties. Higher temperature increases the 
ability of a pulp to absorb curlation power 
without smearing and consequent checking 
of the action, and this has considerable prac- 
tical significance in the problem of obtain- 
ing high capacity from commercial equip- 
ment. At the high consistency of curlation, 
possible raising of temperature is only a 
minor economic factor. The effect of temper- 
ature on the property changes from curla 
tion varies somewhat with the nature of 
the pulp, but in general a higher temper- 
ature works toward a softer curlated pulp, 
that is, one with lower burst and stiffness, 
and higher tear, bulk, and freeness. Thus 


temperature tends to accentuate the typical 
curlation effect. 

Pulp consistency similarly has an in- 
fluence on the effect of the process, al- 
though as noted earlier its influence in the 
lower consistency range may be tied in 
with curlation pressure. Futhermore, in 
practical application, consistency may not 
ordinarily be an independent variable. Taken 
by itself, however, higher consistency like 
higher temperature seems to work in the 
direction of an accentuated curlation effect, 
which is towards a heavier set of the altered 
shape of the fibers and all that this implies 


in terms of pulp and paper properties. On 
the other hand, the somewhat separate de- 
shiving effect of curlation seems to be more 
pronounced at the lower consistency, for ex- 
ample, under 15 per cent. 

As noted in the foregoing account, the 
stretch properties of pulp, both wet and 
dry, are increased by curlation. Wet stretch 
is particularly sensitive to the treatment, 
and gains of 300 per cent are readily ob- 
tained on slush unbleached sulphite. Ac- 
cordingly, wet stretch has proven a very 
useful guide throughout the course of the 
development work on the process, and it 
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should continue to serve as a convenient aid 
in defining curlation degree. The test has 
also supplied added insight to some of the 
more fundamental relationships of pulp and 
paper quality. The test used is that de- 
veloped at the Pulp and Paper Research In- 
stitute of Canada by Mr. W. S. Morris and 
Dr. R. de Montigny. Pulp and Paper Mag. 
of Canada, Vol 42, no. 7:410 (June 1941). 


The Curlator—Its Application to 
High Yield Newsprint Sulphite* 


FRANK P. SILVER, Gen. Supt. 
Price Brothers and Co., Ltd. 
(Riverbend, P.9.) 


The Curlator’ used in this preliminary 
work is more than an experimental unit; it 
is, in fact, the initial commercial scale model 
representing the difficult jump from small 
laboratory apparatus. It was designed and 
built for use in working out the proper 
characteristics of a perfected commercial 
machine to follow, and for studying some of 
the commercial applications of the new kind 
of treatment’ performed by the machine, in- 
cluding, but by no means limited to, the 
application on high-yield sulphite. Similarly, 
the present setup of the machine in the mill 
system is experimental in nature with a view 
to exploring certain possibilities for in- 
creasing the yield of sulphite for newsprint, 
and at the same time to proving out the 
machine in prolonged operation under mill 
conditions. The results of the early work 
have been so generally satisfactory and in- 
dicative of still further progress, as to seem 
of interest for a preliminary report without 
waiting on the more complete development 
now in prospect. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation of the com- 
mercial Curlator, showing features of in- 
terest in operation. The stock, supplied from 
a headbox, enters the center of the machine, 
progresses radially outward during treat- 
ment, is picked up by a rotating turntable 
at the periphery of the working zone, and 
doctored off at the stock outlet. 

Figure 1a is a cross section and Figure 1b 
a partial plan of the working zone. The 
stock at 3% to 4% consistency enters at A 
through the bore of the rotating sweep and 
spreads out at B where it begins to thicken. 
At C the thickened stock, gathered on the 
perforated plate, is urged outward and up- 
ward by the slowly advancing sweep arms 
and is subjected to motion impulses from 
the gyrating upper plate tending to form it 
into balls. At D the stock is forced into a 
wedgelike space over the top of the sweep 
arms where it is repeatedly compressed and 
released by the tractive surface of the gyrat- 
ing upper plate, all points of which travel. in 
circles in the order of 214 in. diam. This 
action continues the formation of nodules 
and compresses them to a consistency of 
around 20 per cent while the released water 
finds its way downward through the perfor- 





(*) Abridged from paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Montreal, Quebec, January 26-28, 1949. 


(1) Trade-mark. Process and apparatus pat- 
ents pending in United States and foreign 
countries. (2) Hill, Edwards and Beath, paper 
presented at same meeting as this one, and a 
part of proceedings. 
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ated plate. At E the thickened nodules be- 
gin their rolling traverse between the tractive 
surfaces of the upper and lower plates. The 
slight angle of the upper plate provides a 
clearance pulsation which aids in advancing 
the nodules radially outward at this point. 
In the balance of the working zone G, the 
nodules are rolled in all directions under 
compression between the upper and lower 
plates. Their path of motion is generally 
circular with gradual progression toward the 
periphery of the plates where they are dis- 
charged onto the turntable. The bypassed 
water rejoins the nodules at the stock outlet. 

The upper plate is free to float vertically 
and the degree of compression applied to the 
rolling nodules is controlled by oil hydraulic 
pressure (loading pressure) communicated 
to the upper plate by the thrust columns. 
The thrust columns also serve to hold the 
upper plate parallel to the lower plate and to 
prevent its rotation about the central axes. 
Operation of this machine is a relatively 
slow speed and low power operation. Gyra- 
tory surface speed of the upper plate is in 
general below 300 ft/min. and the sweep 
is generally below 20 r.p.m. Power con- 
sumption may range up to 75 h.p. for a 
machine having a plate 53 in. diam. and 
capacity to process up to 40 a.d. tons per 
day. Although the pressure on the nodules 
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may be in the order of 1800 lb./sq. ft. of 
plate area, there is little or no water pressure 
in the working zone G. The nodules alone 
support the load. 

The degree of treatment administered to 
the pulp, as well as the power consumed by 
the machine, is controlled by the loading 
pressure with essentially no effect on the 
throughput. The throughput is controlled by 
adjustable gates in the headbox, or by pres- 
sure control on the bypass water, or by the 
speed of the sweep with essentially no effect 
on the power consumption. The clearance 
between the working plates may vary up to 
Y/ in. and, since clearance is a handy guide 
to throughput and working conditions, a 
“float” indicator is provided, Variation of 
supply consistency does not affect through- 
put or degree of treatment but only affects 
the quantity of the bypassed water. In case 
steam is used to raise the temperature of 
the nodules it is added through a ring of 
nozzles outside the de-watering zone. 

First let us examine the sulphite screen- 
ing system at the Riverbend mill as depicted 
in Figure 2. The pulp, after the blowpits, 
passes over primary Jonsson knotters. The 
rejects from the knotters are sent over a 
secondary Jonsson knotter. The rejected 
knots and chip bundles are sent to a refining 
set up for final lapping and despatch to the 
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More and better napkins with our post-war 
No. 2-A folder. Makes all folds — quarter 
fold, eighth fold, sixteenth fold and dispenser 
fold — on one machine. This unusual versa- 
tility, plus our usual quality, makes this multi- 
ple duty folder an important addition to your 
production department. Write for information. 
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a wrapper machine at our Kenogami mill. The where they are joined by primary rotary dies, plus harder brownish chips and, of 

ide accepted pulp passes on over a vacuum screen rejects. The accepted from this sec- course, knots of various sizes. We had 

a washer, through the rifflers to the primary ondary rotary screen goes back through the learned, too, that the Curlator had a through- 

of rotary screens. The accepted stock from the screening system; the rejects’ flow into the put on this type of stock of approximately 

gh- primary rotaries passes to the primary flat wet lap system for the board mill at Keno- 30 tons per day. We could not, therefore, 
acts screens from where the accepted fiber goes to gami. expect to treat the full mill requirements of 
ase the deckers. The primary flat screen rejects Past experience with the high yield pulps 120 tons of sulphite per 24 hours. It was 
of pass over secondary flat screens, the accept- had shown that such pulps contain a reduced obvious that the regular screen system would 
al ed from these going to the deckers, the re- proportion of free fiber, and an increased accept the free fiber in the high-yield pulp. 
jects going to a secondary rotary screen quantity of soft white shives or fiber bun- Why not then apply the Curlator to the re- 

en- ; jects only? In this way we felt sure that the 
fiber bundles and chips would be broken 

vi PATH OF GYRATORY MOTION up and processed into acceptable fiber for 

“he OF UPPER PLATE the paper machines. With a pulp of 3.5 

~ chlorine number, approximately 4% of the 

red production was being rejected or about 5 

ng Figere 18 tons per day, into the wet lap system for the 

he Kenogami board machine. It was felt that 
Ss MOTION OF UPPER PLATE” most of this could be treated and converted 
into acceptable fiber for newsprint. We rea- 
MOTION OF ie soned, that, even if a higher yield pulp did 
UPPER PLATE SWEEP ARM ~ increase the secondary rejects considerably, 
=> we could treat them at the Curlator es- 
x tablished throughput. We decided to pro- 
PERFORATED PLATE ceed on this scheme and find the limit we 
SECTION SS (ENLARGE 0) could reach with the one Curlator. 

2 The first step was to ensure that all chips 
and fiber bundles,-even small clean ksots, 
were accepted into the screening system. 
After several trials we equipped our secon- 
dary Jonsson knotter with a plate having 
11/16 in. diam. holes instead of the regular 
4 in}-diam: holes. With properly adjusted 
showers only the very large knots were 

MAGNIFIED VIEW OF then rejected. The chips ‘and fiber bundles 

A SURFACE PLATES now fell into the accepted pulp from the 
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primary knotters and passed on into the 
screen system. Even with some breaking up 
of fiber bundles as they passed through the 
pumps the rejects from the primary screens 
of course increased and were passed onto 
the secondary screens. However, the rejects 
from the secondary screens, instead of being 
allowed to pass off into the wet lap system 
for wrapper use, were diverted to one end 
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Fig. 2—Before Curlator installation * 


of a spare tank which was bulk-headed to 
make two tanks. Let us observe, then, the 
Curlator setup as shown in Figure 3. The 
thin stock from this tank is pumped over an 
inclined 60 mesh wire where it is thickened. 
This stock falls into the other end of the 
divided tank. From here it is pumped into 
the headbox controlling the flow to the 
Curlator. After discharge from the working 
surfaces, fiber and white-water rejoin on the 
intake side of a pump which sends the pulp 
to the washer tank. From here it flows back 
through the whole screen system where suf- 
ficiently treated fiber is accepted and rejects 
are returned for additional passes through 
the Curlator until they are accepted. 
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Fig. 3—First step 
Curlator installa- 
tion 
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With the system in operation, we began at 
once to increase the sulphite yield. From a 
chlorine number of 3.5 we gradually worked 
up to six. The rejects from the second rotary 
screens increased, of course, and were passed 
to the Curlator. The amounts of chips and 
fiber bundles had increased bv* were yet 
white and soft in character. The ~-ft, brown- 
ish small knots defibered satisf..corily. We 
were, however, now treating rejects at the 
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rate of 25 tons per day with working sur- 
faces having 16 pyramids to the inch, and 
it was considered advisable to introduce a 
preliminary treatment just prior to the 
Curlator as a means of increasing its 
throughput and also to decrease the run 
around of the harder fibers which were not 
sufficiently reduced on’ the first pass to be 
accepted by the screens. Before increasing 
the yields further, a small jordan which we 
had on hand was installed in the line just 
before the Curlator headbox. We also in- 
stalled working surfaces having eight pyra- 
mids to the inch. The system was now as 
illustrated in Figure 4. 

We now continued our programme of in- 
creasing the pulp yield and the chlorine 
number rose to 10. The total yield had now 
increased from 47% to 52%, a gain of 
5%. This is a fairly accurate figure. The 
chips are weighed into process by a Mer- 
rick belt weightometer that is checked week- 
ly by means of a chain test and monthly by 
certified railway weights of cars of imported 
chips from the company’s sawmills. The 
pulps to the paper machines are gate-metered 
at the mixers. Proper chip moisture and 
density tests are taken at frequent regular 
periods during the operating day. Pulp 
samples for chlorine number tests are taken 
from the blowpit discharge line and also at 
the riffler headbox. 

Our sulphite pulp had now takén on a 
harder character. There were now consider- 
able amounts of harder chips in the stock, 
which were rejected at the second rotary 
screens and sent to the Curlator. From obser- 
vations at blow time we felt that we had 
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reached the point where any further increase 
in yield would begin to cause digesters to 
hold stock during the blowing period, a 
fault which had been overcome during the 
previous regular operations by using a hot 
waste liquor wash-out system. We felt that 
the existing wash-out pump did not have 
the capacity or pressure head that would be 
required to loosen harder cooks. Further- 
more, the position and size of the blowpits 
in relation to the digesters and the sharp 
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Fig.4—Second step 
Curlator installa- 
tion 











upward angle of the blowlines, we felt, 
would cause plugging during the blowing 
of a higher yield pulp. We are now taking 
steps to find means of overcoming this prob- 
lem. 

The quality of the sulphite which was 
being produced compared favorably in every 
way but one with that of the previous stock. 
Mullen remained about the same. Tear and 
stretch increased. Color remained good. 
However, dirt did increase. This was caused 
by the fact that we were retaining in the 
screening system the knots and dirt that pre- 
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Fig. 5—Third step 
Curlator installa- 
tion 














viously were rejected for ultimate use in 
wrapper furnish. This build-up of dirt, 
after repeated passes through the Curlator, 
became small enough to be accepted by the 
Primary flat screens. In the development 
period, the Curlator had treated No. 1 sul- 
phite at a chlorine of 3.5*and had demon- 
strated conclusively that it did indeed almost 
eliminate dirt by rebbing and reducing it 
to infinitesimal size. 

We realized that with the Curlator in 


operation, the system was a closed one and 
was accepting to newsprint almost the total 
digester yield. Steps were taken to provide 
a bleed for the dirt by installing one ad- 
ditional line of flat screens, which was not 
in use, to screen the accepted stock from the 
second rotaries before returning it to the 
primary system. The rejects from the flat 
screens thus setup, containing most of the 
larger dirt particles, were sent into the wet 
lap system for the wrapper machine (Figure 
5). The fiber loss was negligible. This setup 
reduced the run-around of dirt and brought 
the pulp cleanliness back into line with that 
of the previous No. 1 pulp. Dirt from in- 
completely barked slabs chipped elsewhere 
and shipped to the mill has always been a 


problem. The screen room flow sheet now 
is as illustrated in Figure 6. 

Using high-yield sulphite in our news 
furnish proved entirely satisfactory and oc- 
casioned no change whatever to the machine 
operations. Paper quality remained constant 
in all respects. The increase in dirt in the 
sulphite pulp at first experienced did not 
materially affect the appearance of the news 
sheet due to the relative percentages of sul- 
phite and groundwood. After the flat screen 
setup was put into operation to bleed off 
dirt the news sheet became in every way 
equal to the previous quality. 

The Curlator as we have applied it is 
essentially a refiner. The principle on which 
it operates, however, results in a very low 
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power input. For the type of pulp with 
which we have operated during the past 
eight months, approximately one to one and 
a half horsepower per ton of treated pulp 
has been required. Stock feed pressure to 
the Curlator is easily and simply maintained 
at about 3 psi by means of an overflow 
headbox with an adjustable dam. Feed con- 
sistency is 3% to 4%. 

The Curlator de-waters the stock consider- 
ably before treatment so that exit consistency 
is about 20% to 25%. The white-water thus 
extracted re-unites with the sulphite nodules 
immediately after the Curlator and is pump- 
ed back into the screen system. The Curlator 
has a capacity on the high-yield pulp rejects 
of 45 tons per 24 hours. We find that the 
best treatment is given if we maintain a 
throughput of 35 to 40 tons and so arrange 
the rejections as to maintain this rate to the 
Curlator. The set clearance between the 
working surfaces is 0.180 in. The float of 
the upper oscillating surfaces, which move at 
150 fpm at a throughput of 40 tons per 
day, is about 0.090 in., making a total space 
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between working surfaces of 0.270 in. Vari- 
ation of throughput, if desired, is ac- 
complished in part by regulating stock input 
head and by regulating the speed of the 
sweep. It revolves at a speed of about 18 
rpm. Stock temperature is regulated by 
steam through built-in nozzles to about 
140 Fahr. 

Maintenance other than replacing working 
surfaces has been negligible. The Curlator 
prototype has stood up under various ex- 
cesses imposed during the development work 
and has given very little trouble during the 
period of eight months it has been operating 
on a mill scale. Working surfaces have had 
an average life of ten weeks and this is 
also expected to be bettered in the commer- 
cial machine by improved material and de- 
sign. 

Because of its temporary location, we 
have had one operator per shift in charge. 
From our observation, we feel that the Cur- 
lator will not require constant attention 
when located in its permanent place. It is 
expected that the regular screenman will be 
able to include this work with his present 
duties under the supervision of the stock 
runner. 

The increase in yield from 47% to 52% 
has, in effect, resulted in a saving of wood to 


Fig. 6—Fig, 2 plus 
Curlator installation 






























































process of 10%. At present day costs per 
cord or prepared unit of wood this means a 
very substantial dollar saving per ton of 
sulphite produced. Approximately 10% 
savings in steam and chemicals has been ex- 
perienced. Increased dollar value of pulp 
produced results from the fact that that 
portion of each cook which produced screen- 
ings suitable only for wrapper has, by treat- 
ment on the Curlator, become No. 1 pulp 
suitable for newsprint. 

In our sulphite mill, with five digesters, 
we have one digester so installed that we can 
use it to cook inferior wood to produce pulp 
suitable only for wrapper. It was possible 
during the development work to use this 
digester for high-yield cooking, and, by 
installing another spare knotter and rotary 
screen, set up a separate pulp system which 
included the Curlator. We were thus able to 
curlate entire blows of high yield pulp. Two 
such blows of 52% and 55% were treated 
and piped to the mixers in such a manner 
that one newsprint machine received all 
curlated high-yield sulphite in its furnish 
for a period of several hours. It was grati- 
fying to note that no changes to paper ma- 
chine operations were necessary. The quality 
of the sheet remained equal in every way to 
the standard. 

Our Research Department has indicated 
that the limit of high yield may be 70- 
75%. This certainly would require some 
other means than we now have for removing 
pulp from the digesters, and possibly .a 
shredding step before the Curlators. But we 
shall learn as we progress by gradual steps 
what the ultimate commercial goal will be. 
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Zinc Hydrosulphite in 
Brightening Eucalyptus Pulp 

The Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd., of 
Boyer, Tasmania, is using zinc hydrosul- 
phite successfully in the brightening of the 
reddish brown groundwood obtained from 
the Tasmanian eucalyptus woods. This ap- 
pears to be one of the first times this treat- 
ment has been applied to hardwood pulps. 

The treatment also removes the bluish 
coloratjon caused by contact of the hard- 
wood with iron. The hydrosulphite solu- 
tion is added socn after the pulp leaves the 
grinders when it is still at 140 to 150 
Fahr. Chem. Eng. 55, No. 11,251 (1948) 
through B.I.P. Chem. 19, 227. 
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New EQUIPMENT aad SUPPLIES 





Lightweight Fiber Strapping 

A fiber strapping which will be made in 
different widths and thicknesses to meet 
strength requirements is a new product an- 
nounced by The Simonite Company, Bed- 
ford, Indiana. 

Simonite strapping (made of kraft paper 
with a plastic binder) is the outgrowth of 
a weaving material invented by Company 
President L. A. Simons during the thirties 
and used in the manufacture of furniture. 
The uses for which this strapping is espe- 
cially suited include the banding of card- 
board cartons for shipment of dry goods and 
other textile goods, as well as paper and 
paper products. It may be used on parcels 
for shipment via parcel post as well as by 
express or rail freight. 

For use with the strapping, a stretcher 
and a tie fastener have been invented by 
the company’s president. The stretcher will 
be sold at a nominal cost with the strapping, 
thus eliminating the stretcher rental plan. 


industrial Pinch Valve 

Designed to handle corrosive liquids, 
semi-solids and dry granular materials, the 
Wilcox rubber pinch valve has given un- 
usual service in a variety of industrial jobs. 
This non-clogging and non-corroding valve, 
available in most common sizes, is manu- 
factured by Ray Wilcox, 1436-37 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


It is comprised of three essential parts, 
namely (1) rubber tube, (2) pinching 
mechanism and (3) housing. The straight 
round tube with integral flanges is built of 
natural rubber compound reinforced with 
woven duck plies. Operating or pinching 





mechanism consists of a steel yoke with two 
half round steel members that are brought 
to a closing position by a screw arrange- 
ment. When the hand wheel is turned in a 
closing direction the upper pinch bar de- 
scends and the lower pinch bar rises com- 


pressing the tube until it is sealed at the 
center line. 

All operating parts, including the non 
rising bronze screw are contained in a sealed 
cast aluminum alloy housing. Where de- 
sired, housings of cast iron, stainless steel, 
etc., can be supplied. While the standard 
valve tube is made of natural rubber, it is 
also available in various synthetic rubbers 
for applications that cannot be handled by 
natural rubber. Because the rubber tube is 
not fixed permanently within the valve hous- 
ing, riding free when the pinch is off, its 
position can be changed by removing flange 
bolts and rotating the tube part of a turn 
to assure even wear on all sides. 

The Wilcox valve is especially recom- 
mended for use in pipe lines handling pulp 
and paper stock, acids and salt solutions, 
lime slurry, wet and dry ash, granulated 
slate for roofing manufacture, and other 
abrasive and corrosive slurries and liquids 
dificult to handle or injurious to metal 
valves. It can be used on any line except 
those where the material being transported 
is damaging to rubber or where high tem- 
peratures are involved. 

Resistance of the rubber tube to abrasion 
and corrosion is said to be many times 
greater than that of the interior metal parts 
of gate or plug valves. The valve is easy 
to close, because the rubber compresses 
around any coarse particles, and overcomes 
difficulties encountered with metal valves 
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merica's Foremost Roll Makers for Industry 


Continental's years of experience in making 
precision iron and steel rolls of all types for 
industry are now directed to the production of 
custom rolls for the paper manufacturing trade. 
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where coarse particles obstruct the closing 
of the valve. Also, it can be used in loca- 
tions exposed to freezing weather where 
metal valves tend to freeze up. 

Some other advantages claimed for this 
valve are that it provides excellent control, 
assures leakproof shut-offs, gives long life 
under most severe conditions, and requires 
no maintenance over a long period of time. 
All operating parts are outside of the rubber 
tube, assuring fee flow with no jamming, 
and no effect on the mechanism. Working 
parts are sealed against atmospheric attack, 
acid fumes, moisture, and dust accumulation. 


Lightweight Truck 


A relatively small lightweight, electric 
power industrial truck for fast maneuvering 
and tiering loads that are not excessively 
heavy has been developed by Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





This new truck weighs only 4550 pounds 
including battery, yet it can safely manipu- 
late loads up to 2000 pounds. This feature 
makes it suitable for continuous work where 
floors and elevators are of moderate capacity. 

Length overall with 30-inch fork is only 
96 inches; width 3214 inches. This with 
straight-line steering mechanism enables it 
to turn in 60-inch intersecting aisles and in 
109-inch right-angle aisles. A low center of 
gravity contributes to safe-handling under 
all working conditions. Straight travel 
speed with full load is 514 miles an hour. 
Maximum height of lift of fork is 12114 
inches. Lifting speed loaded is at a rate of 
28 feet per minute; lowering load rate 45 
feet per minute. Safety valves control lift- 
ing and lowering. 

A dual-cylinder, low-pressure hydraulic 
system operates the lifting mechanism. Cyl- 
inders placed at opposite sides in the upright 
column provide extra unobstructed vision 
for the operator. He sits on a form-fitting, 
air-foam cushion with back rest and he can 
step on or off the truck from either side. 


Corrosion Resistant Coating 


A corrosion resisting coating for wood 
tanks, floors, racks, tables, fume hoods, and 
miscellaneous equipment is announced by 





Carboline Co., 502 N. Taylor St., St. Louis 
8, Mo. 

Designated as Carbo-Kote, it’ cannot be 
separated from the wood. Joints made with 
it are stronger than the wood itself. 

Carbo-Kote resists most acids, alkalis, 
solvents and mixtures of such corrosives 
Chief exception is nitric acid, also sulphuric 
acid over 45% concentration. The surface is 
hard; it resists wear and is easy to clean. 
Carbo-Kote is waterproof; it begins to be 
affected at 325 Fahr. Even then it simply 
decomposes slowly over a period of time 
Carbo-Koted wood structures have been 
known to char under great heat, yet the 
coating itself has remained intact. 

After setting, it will flex about 10% to 
15%. It “sets” by polymerization at room 
temperature. Neither evaporation nor oxi 
dation are involved in application or use. 
The coatings are inert to further breakdown 
after being formed. It may be applied with 
an ordinary paint brush at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Developed primarily for coating wood, 
Carbo-Kote works equally well on rubber, 
carbon and fiberglass. 


Dead-Weight Thickness Caliper 
A new micrometer, manufactured by E. J 
Cady & Co., 134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 
Ill., calipers thicknesses of sheet materials 
or other articles up to 4 in. It provides a 
thoroughly accurate thickness measurement 
for steel, plastics, papers, boards, mica, felt, 
glass, foils, aluminum, or any sheet stocks 
with thickness within its range of operation. 





The dead weight principle employs de- 
vices to maintain uniform measuring pres- 
sure at all times, at any point of anvil 
travel, whether the article measured is thick 
or thin. The top lever lifts the anvil. It 
descends by gravity, a dash-put action pre- 
venting too-rapid descent. The pressure per 
square inch meets ASTM and TAPPI stand- 
ards. 

This instrument is provided with zero 
adjusting devices, accessible from outside 
the frame, permitting the indicator to be 
set at exact zero on the dial. Internally, the 
mechanism is designed to prevent an acci- 
dental change of this zero adjustment and 
maintain perfect alignment of working 
parts. The dial is 6 in in diameter, clearly 
marked (thousands or half-thousandths of 
an inch graduations), glass covered, and 
located for convenient accurate reading. 
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FLOAT VALVES 


@ For liquid level control that’s really au- 
tomatic, depend on Klipfel Float Valves. 


They have a forty year record of dependa- 
bility on thousands of installations, large 
and small, water and chemical, throughout 
the land. 


@ Available in direct acting or pilot con- 
trol types, either single seated or double 
seated. Whatever your requirements of 
pressure, temperature, fluid and closure, 
there is a Klipfel Float Valve for the job. 


@ Also available with Klipfel’s exclusive 
cup disc inner valve for tight control for 
liquids injurious to rubber and leather, and 
for higher pressures. 










For complete details, write Dept. AY-2 for Bulletin 346. 


Float Valves, Reducing Valves, Tank Thermostots, Back 
D Pressure Valves. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 





DIVISION OF 
HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Sturdy construction of one piece, cast 
frame and base, and the easy-to-read dial 
permits use by unskilled operators. This 
new instrument is particularly valuable for 
those who make, buy, and/or sell or fab- 
ricate materials where thickness specifica- 
tions must be rigidly observed. 


High-Pressure Jet Cleaner 

For fast and thorough cleaning of plants, 
processing equipment and machinery, the 
Sellers Injector Corp., Philadelphia 30, Pa., 
announces a new portable Hi-Pressure Jet 
Cleaner. Designed for use in food, chemical, 
general industrial plants and the service in- 
dustries, the Jet Cleaner removes process 
residues, slime, dirt, oily sludges, and sim- 





ilar matter not removed by previously ex- 
isting types of equipment. 

Portable and simply operated, the Jet 
Cleaner has a self-contained 50-gallon tank 
for a detergent, a 50 ft pressure-type hose 
and nozzle with operating controls for va- 











ULL 


STRONGER 
LONGER LIFE 








PATENTED 


Ky ee 


CONSTRUCTION 


MACHINE COMPANY 
38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass., U.S A. 
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rious cleaning jobs. Only connections to a 
steam and water line are required. There 
are no moving parts. High pressure and 
high temperature water shoots from the 
nozzle and, if desired, the jet is uniformly 
mixed with the desired amount of detergent. 
Jet pressure is adjustable up to approximate- 
ly double the initial steam pressure. Both 
temperature and amount of detergent are 
also adjustable. 

The Hi-Pressure Jet Cleaner permits thor- 
ough cleaning of many types of equipment 
such as conveyor systems, machinery, heat 
exchanger bundles, etc., with dismantling. 


Unique Clamp Has Wide 
Range of Take-up 

A new and uniquely different type of low 
pressure clamp for use with flexible conduits 
has been introduced by the Flexible Tubing 
Corp., Branford, Conn. This new clamp, 
known as Flexfast, provides fast, positive 
clamping action over diameters from 114 in 
to 37 in each size having an unusually wide 
range of take-up. 

Flexfast is not a one-time clamp, it re- 
quires no tools for quick and easy set-up or 
release. In place of the usual worm or screw 
take-up mechanism, it combines an over- 
lapping, one-piece, nonrusting metal clamp- 
ing band with a strap and buckle take-up. 





It is constructed of only three parts per- 
manently integrated into a single unit. Noth- 
ing to get lost or out of order. And this 
new clamp is designed to give long life 
under rough service conditions. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to factory maintenance 
and production operations. Also, wherever 
semirigid or flexible tubing is used. 


Rubber-Covered Butterfly Valve 
Recently developed by the W. S. Rock- 
well Co., 200 Eliot St., Fairfield, Conn., 
is a Wafer butterfly valve with both body 
and vane entirely covered with latex rub- 
ber, and with stem made of Hastelloy. It 
fits easily into a piping system that is en- 
tirely rubber-lined, and will handle those 
corrosive fluids or gases for which rubber, 
either natural or synthetic, is most suitable. 
With the valve body wafer-thin to fit into 
close spaces between connecting pipe lines, 
and with a smooth body and vane interior, 
there is a minimum resistance to flow, 
hence minimum pressure drop. Control may 
be manual or any of the automatic types 
such as electric motor, air diaphragm, hy- 
draulic or solenoid control. Since the valve 
is not required in this case for tight shut- 
off, the vane has been made to turn 360 
degrees; however, it can be made for wedge- 





\ 
tight shut-off expected of butterfly valve 
closure. 

Sizes range from 4 in to 72 in, designed 
as standard for operating pressures below 25 
psi, but can be designed for pressures to 
100 psi. 


Wide Drive Axle and Dual Tires 
for High Lift Fork Trucks 

To provide better stability and safety in 
high-lift operation of pneumatic tired fork 
trucks, Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 





Mich., has built a new wide drive axle, 
mounting dual tires. 

This new axle is recommended for all 
Clark Yardlift “40” models where opera- 
tions require lifts of more than 144 inches. 
Tests have shown that dual tires provide 
considerably more traction and greater flo- 
tation; which result in smoother, safer opera- 
tion over soft ground and on many surfaces 
so rough as to be unsafe for solid tired ma- 
chines. The axle is now available for either 
factory or field installation. 


Junior Tester 

The Elmendorf Junior Tearing Tester is 
being presented as a smaller running mate 
to the Standard Elmendorf Tearing Tester. 

The Elmendorf Junior Tearing Tester has 
a capacity one-eighth that of the standard 
instrument. The total capacity is 200 grams, 
making it ideal for lightweight papers, tis- 
sues, plastic films and materials too light 
for testing on the standard instrument. It is 





available in any one of four calibrations, 
direct reading in grams when testing either 
1, 2, 4, or 8 sheets. 

In appearance, the Elmendorf Junior is 
similar to the Standard Elmendorf, but on 
a smaller scale. The principle of operation 
is the same. A carefully calibrated pendulum 
provides the driving force to tear the sample 
held between two pairs of jaws. Results are 
as constant as gravity. 
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CE. Te Dig hi towed ’ “py / . : , 
WEAVING A TENAK FELT ON A LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY LOOM ~ 4 ~ , 
eo The skill and experience of more 
all than 50 years are woven into every 
a Tenax Felt made to serve the paper 
vide industry. 
flo- 
era- LOCKPORT FELT. COMPANY 
yung NEWFANE . NEW YORK 
ma- 
7 SOLVAY 
i PHOTOVOLT Products for the 
ter. . 
| | Photoelectric REFLECTION METER dil iced tl 
ard 
ms, 
- AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
ght 
: is CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODA ASH 
For accurate measurement of 
BRIGHTNESS SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
GLOSS 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. ¥. 
OPACITY 
COLOR 
a of paper and paper products. 
is Portable, rugged, simple to operate. 
n 
n Write for literature 
n 
e PHOTOVOLT CORPORATION 
¢ 95 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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These abstracts are of the latest developments found in American and foreign press. 








Paper Tension and Register The length of the loop will also vary in 
Perfect register is required for quality direct proportion to the diameter of the 
printing, but is difficult to maintain without stock roll. The system furnishes a method 
some means of compensating for changes in for feeding the paper web into the press at 
paper tension which directly affects the a controlled tension or velocity. 
length of the stock. Various methods are Control is maintained for any operating 
used to accomplish this, such as the use of speed required of the press. The above in- 
a friction brake on the stock roll shaft, a stallation adds practically no extra load on 
slip clutch on the windup roll and a vari- the main press drive system, and mainte- 
able speed drive between the press and the nance and operation are simple. The article 
stock roll and between the press and the is illustrated giving a schematic diagram of 


wind-up roll. Such methods can be used to the equipment. J. H. Gaptet. oar 
correct errors in register, but only after they Equipment Engr. 16, No. 6, 21 (1948) 
heme ecouened. through Bull Inst. Paper Chem. 19, 188 


: C 
The most accurate means of measuring (1948). 
tension is to take the indications from the ° P 
material itself. This is accomplished if a Diazotyping 


loop is inserted in the web and a rider roll Diazotyping involves the technique of re- 
placed in the loop. The weight on the producing documents on papers sensitized by 
rider roll determines the length of the loop. the use of diazonium salts. The author dis- 
By making a connection from this roll to a cussés the chemical theory of the process and 
controller which operates when the length the advantages of the process over that of 
of the loop changes [and which controls the ferrotyping. The more important require- 
speed of the variable speed drive turning the ments of the paper are uniformity, resist- 
stock roll} a means is provided for turning ance to handling in the dry and semi-wet 
this roll at exactly the speed required to state, dimensional stability under varying 
maintain the instantaneous length of the moisture conditions, and a white or bluish 
loop for any value of weight on the rider background to compensate for slight yellow- 
roll and therefore the tension on the web. ing on storage. 





TO ACIDS, ALKALIES 
AND DECAY 


Tidewater 


RED CYPRESS 











Tidewater Red Cypress serves better and lasts longer. It's natural 
resistance to acids, alkalies,,etc. insures long and satisfactory 


s Ps results when used in vent stacks, pickling troughs, electroplating 
~ im vats, etc. It's use under these conditions truly confirms its claim 
7 to being ‘‘The* Wood Eternal"’. 
i Jed If you have @ particularly perplexing problem let us help you 
, solve it. Wet invite inquiries’ concerning all types of tanks and 


, 
- Tl weed thereat” vats ... fully fabricated or partially fabricated. 


FLEISHEL LUMBER COMPANY 


e 4234 Duncan Ave., St. Lovis 19, Mo., NEwstead 2100 








Diazotype papers are classified in accord. 
ance with the constituents of their cmul- 
sions. There are five classes: (1) those 
containing the diazotized compound whereas 
the coupling compound (usually a phenol) 
produces the color in the developer; (2) 
those containing both the diazo compound 
and the developer as well as an acid which 
prevents premature coupling (the image 
being formed by an alkaline agent like 
ammonia gas); (3) those containing the 
diazo compound and an addition product 
which when treated with an alkali gives rise 
to a suitable coupler; (4) those containing 
a diazo compound which decomposes par- 
tially to give rise to a coupler; and (5) 
those containing a diazosulphonate and a 
naphthol. In practice however the papers 
are commonly classified in accordance with 
the method used in developing the image— 
i.e. by the dry or semi-wet process. These 
procedures are described in great detail as 
are the developers used. 

A description is given of the various 
components used in manufacturing diazotype 
paper, and their preparation, storage, ex- 
posure, and development. The use of the 
diazo-derivatives in photography is discussed 
briefly. Robert Delattre. Chimie et Indus- 
trie 60, No. 3, 233-40 (1948) (In French). 


Electronic Controls in 
the Paper Industry 


The theory of photoelectric cells and vacu- 
um tubes is briefly outlined and this is 
followed by a discussion of possible appli- 
cations in the paper industry of electronic 
controls for various speed motors, for dif- 
ferent types of regulators, for the running 
true of paper web, for the operation of 
cutters, counting sheets, and for detecting 
defects in the paper, etc. 

Supplemented by schematic diagrams, the 
electronic control of the conversion of ac 
current for dc motor operation and the 
synchronization of the various sections of 
the paper machine with a sectional drive 
are described. G. Massot. Bull. assoc. tech. 
ind. papetiere 2, No. 7, 129-138 (1948) 
(In French). 


Problems Connected with the 
Fourdrinier Paper Machine 


The authors consider the entire paper 
machine operation as a complicated example 
of fluid flow and claim that the Fourdrinier 
machine has not received the chemical en- 
gineering attention that it deserves. In part 
this is due ta the complexities. of the prob- 
lems and in part to the cost of such investi- 
gations. Some of these problems are touched 
upon in the present article. Referring to a 
typical high speed newsprint machine oper- 
ating at 1550 ft/min at Baie Comeau, Que- 
bec, the flow of stock was followed critically 
from the head box and slice over the wire, 
through the press and drier sections. A 
number of high speed flash photographs and 
diagrams are given. 

The problems of flocculation or clot for- 
mation (and how to avoid these), the drain- 
age on the wire, and the part played by table 
rolls, the use of suction presses in place of 
plain presses and the best possible drier 
conditions are all given attention. Ordi- 
narily the fourdrinier is too large and its 
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High Speed 


Production 


PLUS ELIMINATION OF STEAM WASTE 
AND IMPROVED QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


@ Stickle Paper Drying Systems supply requirements for 
creating production conditions most favorable for obtain- 
ing maximum volume, uniform quality, and low cost. 
Efficient circulation and effective drainage is automatically 
maintained at all pressures; steam flow to dryers is in- 
creased or retarded, on demand, to maintain uniformity in 
drying; and B. T. U. waste is eliminated by return of con- 
densate to boilers, or feed water heater, under pressure. 









The required pressure differential between 
sections of paper machine for circulation 
and drainage is maintained regardless of 
vorying pressure in dryers. 








Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage 
System makes sible a drying 
range from 15” vacuum to 12 Ibs. 
of steam pressure, with return of 
condensate to boilers or feed water 
heater at high temperature. 


Over-regulation is eliminated and 
uniform drying at a pre-determined 
moisture content is supplied by 
Stickle Automatic Tension and Ther- 
mal Control. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenve + INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 


Successfully 
Serving Paper and. 
Paper Board Mills 
for More than 

40 Years 





@ Supplies Rapid Circu' in of Steam through Dryers e Provides Rapid 
Removal of Condensate and Gases e Increases Production ¢ Eliminates 
Steam Waste e Reduces Drying Pressure to Minimum e improves Quality 
of Product e Giv-s Visible Operation of Dryers e Provides Sensitive Auto- 
matic Control e Assures Accurate Modulated Temperature e Holds 
Moisture to Predetermined Content. 
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NEW 


a HYDRAULIC 


Rocers Type “*“NT*’ 


KNIFE GRINDER 


with 10 to 70 ft. TABLE SPEED 

















Now ... . variable table 
speeds from 10 to 70 ft. per 
minute provide flexibility of 

grinding finishes only obtainable with hy- 
draulic drive. Fingertip control permits high 
finish at low speed .... rough finish at high 
speed. The most exacting specifications can 
be met with maximum accuracy. Also fea- 
tures heavy duty construction, 3 motor drive, 
extra wide “V“-ways, automatic coolant and 
oiling system, 16” segmental grinding wheel. 
Six sizes from 48” to 134”. Send coupon be- 
low, TODAY. 


ROGERS 
CC-3 


A Rugged precision- 
built machine adapt- 
able to grinding of cir- 
cular, splitting, double 
beveled silitter, circle 


for and ring shear knives 

ene and bottom slitters with 
Flexibility equal speed and accu- 
ut racy. Capacity: Enives 

in 2” to 20" dia. Available 


with magnetic chuck 
and exclusive Rogers 
attachment for mount- 
ing knives between 
centers. 


CIRCULAR 
GRINDING 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 
165 Dutton Ave. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me further information on your NT Hydraulic 


Grinder ( ); your CC-3 Grinder ( ). 
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A New High 


IN QUALITY-VALUE 


T ODAY'S Layne Well Water Systems and 

Vertical Turbine Pumps set an amazingly 
new high in long lasting quality and big dollar 
value. Years and years of constant improve- 
ments in design has given them unmatched 
over-all efficiency. And along with high ef- 
ficiency there have been tremendous im- 
provements in quality. All strain points have 
been made heavier and stronger. All bear- 
ing surfaces are now tougher and longer 
lasting. 

All in all, your Layne Well Water Systems 
and Vertical Turbine Pumps of today produce 
more water at lower operation cost than ever 
before. Dependability in construction fea- 
tures is not limited to a season or two. They 
are there to provide service for years and 
years. 

But if service of any nature is ever required, 
the Nation-wide Layne organization has the 
facilities and know-how to put your system 
back in perfect order with a minimum loss of 
time. 


For further information about Layne 
Well Water Systems and Layne Vertical 
Turbine Pumps, write for catalogs and 
bulletins. No obli ation. Address 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., General 
Offices, MEMPHIS 8 8, TENN. 








oe 
ae ee! SN 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co. 
Layne ce "Ce ntral “co. nine Tei . * NoyneN wos 4 
. emphis, Ten: orthern 
Mishawake: Ind. * Co., Lake 
Charles, La. * Pen Co. ‘% Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New vork "bit Layne-Northwest 
Co. iowenee. Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Inc., Paaitie. Wash 
Co., Gouston, “'renns Layne-Western Co-. 
City, Mo * Vapne setae Co, Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water. Corporation. Pittsburg! 
Pa. * International W: . Ltd., London, Ont, 
Can, * cana, 8. A., Mexico, D. F- 
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operation is too costly to permit experiment, 
and so some simpler method is required to 
produce results that should be definitely pre- 
dictable before attempts can be made to 
build a full-scale machine along new lines. 
The challenge is all the more important be- 
cause of its economic significance. C. A. 
Sankey and B. Cowan. Chem. Eng. Progress 
44, No. 10,745 (1948) through Bull Inst. 
Paper Chem. 19, 169 (1948). 


Superiority of Esparto Papers 


Esparto papers show superiority in ability 
to print well with less pressure. The fibers 
keep their shape well and the ends remain 
unfrayed after beating. Wood fibers flatten 
and fray. Paper made from esparto has an 





aerated structure in contrast to paper made 
from sulphate pulp. Thus esparto has a 
greater bulk with less weight and also has 
greater resilience. On the other hand, es. 
parto papers require careful processing to 
eliminate impurities which otherwise may 
be seen in the look-through or on the sur. 
face of highly finished paper. Because of 
their air cavities, esparto papers can absorb 
surplus moisture readily and thus furnish 
a consistent moisture content over the en- 
tire sheet more quickly than those papers 
made from wood pulp. If properly aged 
before packing, esparto papers are claimed 
to react less unfavorably to subsequent 
variations in humidity. Anon. British Print. 
er 61, No. 363, 42-4 (1948); through 
B.L.P. Chem. 19, 237. (1948). 





New Catalogues 


and Publications 





Paul O. Abbe, Inc., 145 Center Ave., Little 
Falls, N. J.—Just off the press is their new 
illustrated Catalogue “V,” describing the com- 
pany’s latest developments in mixers for dry 
and paste mixing; double cone blenders for 
dyestuffs and chemicals, and jar mills. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., S. 70th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Two new bulletins are now 
available from this company, upon request. The 
12-page Bulletin 14B7132, “Alternating Cur- 
rent Across-the-Line Motor Starters,” covers 
its line of alternating-current full voltage 
starters to meet the requirements of any type 
of motor drive. Construction features and uses 
of magnetic and manual across-the-line start- 
ers; across-the-line combination starters; re- 
versing starters, and push-button contro] sta- 
tions are described and illustrated. The second 
bulletin, 05B7150, “Totally Enclosed Fan-Cooled 
Motors,” lists nine outstanding features of 
these motors and their tube-type air-to-air heat 
exchangers. The problem of efficiently remov- 
ing heat losses without exposing electrical 
parts to harmful atmospheric conditions, is 
said to have been solved in these motors. They 
are particularly adapted for use as power plant 
auxiliaries. For chemical plant installations, 
tubes, stator end plates and external fan can 
be made of stainless steel or other non-cor- 
rosive metals. 

Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, 
Mich.—Of special interest to paper makers will 
be their 12-page bulletin, No. 1771, “Controlled 
Humidification.”” It describes this company’s 
steam humidifiers for automatically controlling 
relative humidity for prevention of dry air 
damage to hygroscopic materials such as paper 
in storage or in process. The effect of relative 
humidity on human comfort and health, and 
elimination of fire and explosion hazards of 
static electricity where inflammable vapors, 
waters or liquids are present, is also explained. 
Helpful tables aind charts are included. 


American-Marietta Company, Valdura Divi- 
sion, 43 East Ohio St., Chicago—An invaluable 
guide for plant superintendents, maintenance 
engineers, purchasing agents, industrial archi- 
tects, painting foremen, etc., is available from 
this company. The new volume is entitled, 
“Plan Before You Paint Your Plant.” The 
booklet tells how selected colors increase pro- 
duction by improving visibility; how color re- 
duces accident hazards, and decreases work fa- 
teei An exclusive feature of 
the book is a Dial-A-Tone color selector, with 
which 108 tested foolproof combinations can be 
viewed. Five-color printing gives eye appeal 
to the simply-written prose. Emphasis is 
placed on the correct selection of the right fin- 
ishes for the right surfaces, as equal in im- 
portance to the selection of a planned color 
system. Inside the back cover is an array of 
paint chips, showing ceiling, wall and dado 
finishes. 

Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.—Now avail- 
able from this company is a four-page illus- 
trated bulletin, “The Modern Way to Clean, 
Stabilize, Dehydrate and Degasify Transformer 
and Circuit Breaker Oils.” Details of construc- 
tion and case histories are included. 





The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn.—Just 
published by this company is a new bulletin, 
P-1238, “‘Thermocouple and Pyrometer Acces- 
sories Buyers’ Guide and Users’ Manual.” Its 
56 pages of detailed information on thermo- 
couples, protection tubes and other pyrometer 
accessories include engineering handbook data; 
illustrations of typical installations; a cata- 
logue section which is indexed and liberally il- 
lustrated with drawings and photos, and tables 
of calibration data. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., Hydrocrane Div., 7923 W. 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.—A 12-page 
booklet has been issued by this company de- 
scriptive of its Hydrocrane, a hydraulic truck- 
mounted crane. Colors are used, as well as 
photos and drawings, to show the important 
features of this new crane. 

Burrell Technical Supply Co., 1942 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—Now available is 
Bulletin No. 213, “Industro Gas Analyzers,” 
descriptive of their instruments for the control 
engineer, plant operator or laboratory techni- 
cian. 

Clark-Aiken Co., Paper Mill Machy. Div., 
Lee, Mass. Illustrated and fully described in 
Bulletin 101, is the new rotary paper cutter. 
Information about accessories is also given. 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 3293 E. 80th 
St., Cleveland 4, O.—Case histories of typical 
installations of the Speedaire gear speed re- 
ducer are included in a bulletin available from 
this company. Among them is a Speedaire unit 
driving a 54-in. stainless steel propeller in a 
bleacher tank in a paper mill. Catalogue 300 
describes this unit, 

Crane Packing Co., 1800 Cuyler Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill.—A new booklet, “Packing for the 
Chemical Industry,” may be had from this 
company. It is intended to give a complete pic- 
ture of packing requirements for practically all 
chemical applications. Recommendations are 
made for specific services and temperatures. A 
special section is devoted to Chemlon, the new 
chemically inert packing. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton 2, N. J. 
—Of great interest to the paper industry is 
Bulletin No. 810-1, issued by this company, 
describing and illustrating a new line of pumps 
to meet the special needs of the paper manu- 
facturer. Sections are devoted to stock, white 
water, liquor and frame mounted pumps. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y¥.—Distributed free to users of 
shipping containers is a booklet, “Air Car- 
goes,” giving full information on shipping by 
air, also the advantages of the fiber contain- 
ers for air shipments. Write to the above ad- 
dress. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.—A new 
Catalogue Section, No. 2170, on its multicord 
and grommet Multi-V belts has been issued by 
this company. The construction of the belts is 
described and pictured. Belt numbers, sizes 
and pitch lengths are given. A feature of the 
section is a suggested procedure for designing 
drives, using the Multi-V belts. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.—A new wall chart, “Recommendations 
for Safety in Use and Handling of Liquid 
Chlorine Cylinders and Ton Containers,” is 
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© DeZurik Presents the 


<< 
< 


RUBBER-FACED PLUG: 


A GREAT NEW PRINCIPLE 
IN PAPER MILL VALVES! 


NOW there’s NEWS inside every DeZurik Easy-Operating 
Plug Valve. 


It’s in the ECCENTRIC PLUG .. . The NEW DeZurik Plug 
that’s RUBBER-FACED to achieve the tightest, surest, 
smoothest closures you’ve ever experienced. The Rubber- 
Faced, metal-cored plug holds its shape under any pressure, 
seals drip-free in any flow, stands up longer in any service. 
Built on an exclusive eccentric principle, it opens FULL or 
shuts TIGHT with an easy quarter-turn . . . without fric- 
tion, seizing or scoring. 


There’s a new Catalog covering these new DeZurik Valves 
for paper mills. Ask for your copy. 


DeZURIK SHOWER CO. 


SARTELL, MINNESOTA 














If you are buying material by weight, you 
naturally do not want to pay for any 
water it may contain. Likewise, if moisture 
affects your manufacturing processes, it 
should be carefully controlled. 


The Dietert Moisture Teller is the quickest 
way to find out accurately the moisture 
content of practically any material with 
which you may be working. Weigh a 
sample on the new computing beam bal- 
ance with catch weight. Then, put it in 
the Moisture Teller which quickly drives 


Write to Department 11 for full 5204 
specifications and prices. 


off all moisture. Rebalance and read 
percent moisture directly —no computation 
or interpolation. 


Likewise, no calibration is necessary since 
moisture is determined gravimetrically 
and just as accurately as when the sample 
is dried in the laboratory oven, but much 
faster. One or several samples may be 
dried at the same time. 


The Moisture Teller is available in several 
models and sizes to economically satisfy 
practically any requirement you may have. 








CONTROL EQUIPMENT e MOLD 


ry ™ DIETER] Somat! 


© CARBON + SULFUR 
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now available on request from this company. 
It lists suggestions for storage, handling, and 
use of liquid chlorine cylinders, as well as 
emergency, first aid and prophylactic measures. 
The 18 x 23 chart is printed in color on linen- 
backed paper and is suitable for hanging in 
places where chlorine cylinders are stored or 
used. 

International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y.—Available free from this com- 
pany is the new booklet issued by its Corro- 
sion Engineering Section. Complete in all en- 
gineering details, the bulletin includes draw- 
ings and other essential illustrative material. 
Brief but informative data for the production 
man and the engineer is given in its seven 
and a half pages. Ask for “Corrosion by Con- 
centration Cells.” 

The Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit Road, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio--A new bulletin issued by 
this company is its “Weldirectory for Hard 
Surfacing,”” No. 466. Typical applications are 
given for different requirements, many of 
which will be of interest to the paper and pulp 
manufacturer. 

Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y.—Pub- 
lished by this company recently is a deluxe 
edition of the booklet, ‘“‘Tenax Felt Serve the 
Paper Makers.” A short history of the begin- 
ning of paper and the role of felts in paper 
manufacture is given, followed by an account 
of the service rendered by this company to the 
paper industry. A chapter is devoted to the 
process of felt manufacture at the Lockport 
Felt Mill, and another to the qualities of a 
good papermaker’s felt. The booklet is illus- 
trated with pictures of the manufacturing 
process. 

Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y.—The 
use of hydraulic elevating tables for transport- 
ing and leveling strips and sheets to proper 
working height is described in new Bulletin 
261. Included are actual installation photo- 
graphs and complete specifications of the vari- 
ous models, which are offered in capacities 
from 2,000 Ibs. and 10,000 Ibs. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18.—A new booklet which will be 


helpful to pulp and paper manufacturers is 
this company’s Bulletin No. 251-R, “Labora- 
tory and Plot Plant Filters.” 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.—Just re- 
leased is a new, standard-size, 16-page booklet, 
“Reeves Automatic Production Control.” Fully 
illustrated with photos and drawings, it dis- 
cusses in detail the functions of the automatic 
production control and the means of applying 
it to production machinery Included in the 
booklet are: hydraulic automatic control; me- 
chanical automatic control; differential auto- 
matic controi, also speed indicating mechanisms 
such as floating roll; follower roll; pressure 
regulator; diaphragm regulator; float regula- 
tor; bubble pipe regulator and others. Ask for 
Bulletin GN-487. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 900 W. 
Mount St., Connersville, Ind.—A completely 
new booklet on “Rotary Positive Blowers,” 
No. 22-23-B-13, is available upon request. The 
20-page, two-color bulletin opens with an out- 
line of the principal uses for blowers, followed 
by a discussion of operating advantages and 
principles, accompanied by performance curves. 
Complete views and cross-sections of each of 
the four standard types of blowers illustrate 
the description. Condensed specifications are 
also given. A double-page spread shows the 
construction of gears. Two pages are given to 
accessories, and five pages to applications for 
the blowers, including a figure showing a 
blower used for pneumatic conveying service 
in a paper mill. 

Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., 1407. West Ave., 
Buffalo 13, N. Y.—Sent on request is a colorful 
new bulletin just issued by this company, con- 
taining illustrations and data on their com- 
plete line of re-designed “BCF” exchangers. 
The eight-page bulletin has cuatway views 
illustrating construction, and line drawings 
showing sizes, dimensions and weights. Ask 
for Bulletin 1.1K1. 

The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O.—A new 16- 
page bulletin, “Self-Propelled Cranes,” has 
been released by this company. It illustrates 
48 of the various applications of self-propelled 
cranes for industrial material handling and 
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This laboratory calender is equipped with 


air ing, steam beating of iron rolls, 
and complete safety guards to protect 


hands of operators. It is entirely anti- 
friction and is made as a complete unit 
iting setting anywhere without spe- 


The Wheeler Roll Company 


Available to help solve your 
problem in finishing paper, 
whether it be filled rolls for 
calendering or embossing, 
rebuilding your present 
equipment for higher speed, 
closer controlled operation, 
or new equipment to do your 
specialized job. Our engi- 
neering and technical de- 
partments are trained to 
tailor equipment for your 
specific need. 


Products 


Supercalender Rolls 
Embossing Rolls 

Decorating Equipment 
Supercalenders 

Embossing Calenders 
Calender Rebuilding 

Special Converting Equipment 





Kalamazoo 24, Michigan 
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construction operations. Among them is the 
loading of bales of paper. 

United States Rubber Co., Mechanica! Goods 
Div., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y.— 
Just published is a 100-page manual to assist 
engineers in designing both multiple and light 
duty V-belt drives. The manual includes g 
comprehensive set of drive tables for multiple 
belt; complete sheave data; complete frac. 
tional horsepower drive layout ; and comparison 
tables with information on quarter turn drives 
and hexagon double V-drives. Also included is 
data on U. S. Royal super-service V-belts ; U. §, 
Rainbow steel cord belts, and standard U. §. 
Rainbow V-belts with equa-tensil cord section. 

Whiting Corporation, Harvey, I!!.—Just com- 
pleted is an unusually descriptive, fully-illus- 
trated series of catalogues on Whiting Tram- 
beam Overhead Crane and Monorail Systems, 
which are the Whiting development of the 
overhead material handling systems taken over 
by Whiting when they purchased Spencer and 
Morris, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. The innumer- 
able applications for Trambeams are covered 
in descriptive booklets which describe general 
use, economy, fittings, carriers, electrification, 
assemblies, motor drives and cranes. Copies of 
Introductory Bulletin No. M-11, sent on re 
quest. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J.—Two new bulletins are avail- 
able from this company—No. W-350-B2E, “An- 
taciron Centrifugal Pumps, Type CU,” for 
handling acids and acid slurries, describes a 
line of modern ball-bearing pumps. Sectional 
drawings and charts showing ratings illustrate 
the text. Photos and dimensional tables are 
also included. Bulletin W-305-B1A, is descrip- 
tive of “Centrifugal Pumps, Types CN-CNE,” 
for belt, multi-drive and motor drive. Pages 
are devoted to specifications, installations, rat- 
ings and dimensions, with accompanying 
charts. 


Books 


The Chemical Technology of Dyeing and 
Printing—Authored by Louis Diserens, this 
book has been translated and revised from the 
second German edition by Paul Wengraf and 
Herman P. Baumann. It is principally in- 
tended for use by the chemist-colorist, in that, 
references are arranged in their proper dye- 
stuff groups and the chemistry of the dyestuffs 
are explained in relation to their application 
to textiles. 

The text of the book is arranged into five 
chapters. They are, consecutively, Vat Dye- 
stuffs, Sulphur Dyestuffs, the Indigosols, the 
Insoluble Azo Dyestuffs, and Mordant Dyestuffs. 
Each chapter is undertaken thoroughly in up- 
to-date information and is discussed in all per- 
tinent details. For example, in Chapter IV, a 
discussion is given to the series of arylides of 
oxynaphthoic acid, known as Naphthols AS, 
the basic invention leading to the production 
of fast bright yellows, oranges, reds, browns, 
bordeaux, and black, navy and violet. 

At the end of each chapter are complete ta- 
bles of auxiliary agents pertaining to the 
chapter topic. They include the name of the 
agent, the manufacturer, the constitution, lit- 
erature, and remarks. And in Chapter IV, 
there is a list of Coupling Components for Azo 
Dyestuffs, which give you the name, manu- 
facturer, constitution, and the applications. 

This book may be purchased from the Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., for the price of 
$11.00. 

Paint and Varnish Technology—Edited by 
William von Fischer of Case Institute in Cleve- 
land, this book contains contributions by thirty- 
three authors. It presents a complete survey of 
the chemistry, formulation, manufacture, and 
applications of paints, varnishes, lacquers and 
enamels. Sufficient chemistry is included to in- 
dicate the derivation of synthetic resin bases 
and the mechanism of the action of drying 
oils, driers, solvents, and other raw materials. 
Throughout the book the emphasis is on tech- 
nological aspects, with much information on 
subjects such as exposure tests, viscosity, hid- 
ing power, film properies, special applications, 
and surface preparations. Numerous illustra- 
tions, charts, tables of data and bibliographic 
references are shown. 

The price of this book is $8.00; it may be 
obtained from the Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 
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“Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company has profited by its 
thirty-four years of membership in the National Safety 
Council. The service and assistance constantly avail- 
able by the Council has materially aided in maintain- 
ing and carrying forward our safety program. This 
connection with the Council has greatly helped in 
lowering our accident frequency record. 

“We feel that we are greatly indebted to the Council 
for its friendly, helpful, and extensive aid rendered 
in all our safety work.” 
















It costs a great deal more to tolerate accidents than 
to prevent them. The 305 members of the Council’s 
Paper and Pulp Section will vouch for that statement! 

Would you like to know how this non-profit co- 


operative association can help you cut accident costs and F. H. ROSEBUSH 
improve your employee and public ‘relations? Then Directory of Safety 
write today for full information. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL  iicego°siincis 






















Cc. M. GUEST & SONS 
shea. Builders The Trade-Mark of 


GREENSBORO, N. C. ANDERSON, S. C. 
Paper & Pulp Mills * Waste Disposal * Water Filtration Dependable Felts 
Steam Power Plants * Process Piping * Textile Mills 
SERVING THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH for MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
The Waterbury 
Felt Company 


SK ANEATELES 
FALLS, N. Y. 


A occ tes mone 



























PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS © HUDSON FALLS, W. Y. 
BUILDERS OF SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 


















































ENGLISH CLAYS 


UNIFORM ° SUPERIOR ° =DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation : 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 
Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
or dollars per hundred pounds, 
f.0.b. New York, follow: 
per cwt. 
LT Pee 7.50 to 7.75 
Corduroy, Men’s ....... 6.00 to 6.25 
Corduroy, Ladies’ . ..... 6.00 to 6.25 
Washables, No. 1...... 4.50 to 4.75 
PE acc seucena 6.50 to 6.75 
Light Prints, No.1...... 6.25 to 6.50 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Bleachable ........+. 
Unbleachable ......... 





Canton Flannels, Bleached . 10.75 to 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1..,... 10.75 to 11.00 
White Shrunk ........ 10.00 to 10.25 
Silesias No. 1....... 8.50to 9.00 
New Unbleach -+ 11.00 to 11.25 
TOM sececvcscosces 6.00 to 6.25 

Linen Cuttings— 

American ......++.+++ 8.00to 8.50 

White .....cceecececeece 14.50 to 15.50 

Grey ccccccces cecccces -+ 13.50 to 14.50 

RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 

Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 
per hundred pounds, f.o.b. New York, 
follow: 

Roofing— per cwt. 
Mi ddd wig ie. otdtew 1.25 to 1.30 
SS Fear - 115 to 1.20 
No. 3 and No. 4...... -95 to 1.05 

Twos and Blues— 
eee 3.00 to 3.25 

Thirds and Blues— 
Pree - 2.85 to 3.00 
Miscellaneous...) |, 2.25to 2.50 

Whites, No. 1— 

Bape cccccccccs » 475 to 5.00 
Miscellaneous ........ 4.00 to 4.25 

White, No. 2— 

Repacked ...... ° 3.50 to 3.75 
Miscellaneous ........ 2.75 to 3.00 


RAGS (Foreign) 


ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 


New Dark Cuttings........ 
New Mixed Cutting 
New Light Silesias 
Light Flannelettes ..... 
Unbleached Cuttings .. 





Nominal 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS 


per cwt. 
No. 1 White Linens .......... 
No. 2 White Linens .......... 
No. 3 White Linens .......... 
No. 4 White Linens .......... 
No. 1 White Cottons.......... 





$ Nominal 
Med. Light Prints........... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 











ROPE and BASGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 


ewt. 
Gunny No. 1— = 
Foret eveececovenesoces lominal 
WONT cc ccwescses - 8.50 to 9.00 


Wool Tares— 

Be 6 ecco ees Sees e 8.00 to 8.50 

PP cveepecseerese 8.50 to 9.00 

No. 1 Scrap Bagging.... 7.00 to 7.50 
Manila Rope— 

No. 1 large...... ++ 6.00to 6.25 

No. 1 small........ 5.00to 5.25 
Sisal Rope— 

No. 1 large........ 5.50to 5.75 

No. 1 small........ 5.00to 5.25 
New Burlap Cuttings..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Jute Threads— 

Foreign (Nom.) ........ 6.50 to 7.60 

Domestic ........++++ ++» 6.00 to 6.50 
Strings— 

o. 1 ceeeeeee 5.0080 5.25 
No, 2sisal.........- 450to 4.75 
Soft jute........ oe 4.25 to 4.50 
BENBOS - cc ccccccccccccecs 2.50 to 2.75 

WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 





ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 
per ton 
Shavings— 
Hard White Env. Cuts. 95.00 to 100.00 
ard White, No.1... 75.00 to 80.00 
Soft White No.1..... 0.00 65.00 
Soft White, one-cut 85.00 to 90.00 
Soft White, Mise. 55.00 to 60.00 
Wap Beet, He. 1... 0s 30.00 to 35.00 
Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1 25.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 20.00 to 25.00 
Flat Stock— 

No. 1 Heavy Books and 

Magazines .......... 18.00 to 19.00 

Mixed Books ...... - 13.00 to 14.00 
— —— 

TT erere 35.00 to 40.00 

No r Mixed “(Colored . +++ 25.00 to 30.00 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cuttings... . 60. 00 to 65.00 

New Env. Cuts, e-Cut. 

Extra Manilas ......... = 
Manila Tab Cards, Free of 

Ground Wood ....... 60.00 to 65.00 
Colored Manila Tab Cards 40.00 to 45.00 
Kraft— 

New Envelope Cuttings . on.40 to 70.00 

Tripled Sorted Ne. 

100 . 35.00 to 40.00 
New 100% Cor. Cuts... 35.00 to 40.00 
No. 1 Old Assorted . 25.00 to 27.50 

News— 
White Blank . . - 65.00 to 70.00 
Overissue . - 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Baled - 13.00 to 





Old Corrugated Containers . 14.00 to 15. rH 





New Jute Corrugated Cuts 20. YY Ay 21.0 
Mill Wrappers ......... 8.00 to 9. 
Box Board Chips....... + 6.00 to 7.00 

No. 1 Mixed Paper..... 6.00 to 7.00 

CHEMICALS 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Alum (Papermakers)— 

Taump, cwt. .. 

Ground, cwt. 

Powdered, cwt 
Blane Fizxe— 

Pulp, bulk, ton. ..... 77.50— 

Dry, barrels . . .00— 
4 Powder— 

eecesecse 4.25 to 4.50 


eum 4 oe ee 
b.... 


20-30 mesh (bags), 
80-100 mesh (bags) 


Argentine, » : 





China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton...... 10.00 to 15.00 
Domestic Coating 
Bulk (mine) ton....... 15.00 to 25.00 
Imported (ship side) 
Bulk (lump) ton...... 22.00 to 30.00 
Chlorine— 
Tank cars (w om out. +. 2.40to 2.70 
Gelatine “taiticin), bade 1.25 to 1.35 
| Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib..... to . 
Latheree, powd., Dbl, Mi-scess 4 23 to .24 
Rosin (Gum)— 
1 York, per 100 Ibs. 
Cad ees econdac 8.45—- 
F chew 0.0400 000 00% 8.45— 
TP hid Oh ce 6 owe cos 8.45— 
Ferre 75 — 
Rosin (Wood), carlots.... 6.75— 


Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton. . 
Imp. bulks on dock— 


. 26.00 to 28.00 


(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 27.00 to — 
Seda Ash— 
Bulk (works), ewt. ...... 1.10 to 1.20 
Paper Bags, cwt....... 1.30 to 1.40 
BEE, GR, cece wcce 1.70 to 1.381 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid drums, cwt. . . 38.05 to 3.10 
Ground and flake, drums, 
GR, sccsccce ceese 3.45 to 3.50 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg., 55 gal. drums, 
(works) cwt. .......... 65 to 2.05 
40 deg.. 35 gal. drums 
(works), cwt. .......+. Oto 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt. 4.92— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt. .... 4.92— 
Paper, (Sp.) bags, ewt... 4.92— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt... 5.03— 


Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk, 
Tale— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
TOM coces - + 22.00 to 28.00 
Canadian ..........++-+. 35.00 to 45.00 


Titanium Dioride— 


Barium Pig, bdbis., 
Calcium Pig, bblis., 1 


Zinc Sulphide, bbis., Ib... 


long ton... 16.00 to 18.00 


to .19% 
to .19% 


11.50 to 11.75 


Ib. .. 18 
BD. ..- 18 


WOOD PULP 


Prices, dollars per short, air dry. ton, on 
dock American ports and f.0.b. shipping 
points with former OPA freight allowances 
are: 


Bleached sulphite, Swedish. 165.00— 
Bleached sulphite, Finnish. 165.00— 
Bleached sulphite,dom. . . .126.00 to 135.00 
Easy bleaching sulphite. . 

Unbleached sulphite, Swed. 140.00 to 143.00 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin. . 140.00 to 143.0° 
Tinhleached sulphite dom. 118.00 to 130.00 
Urhleached kraft, Swedish.127.50— 
Unbleached kraft, Finn. . . 127.50— 
Unbleached kraft, northern 115.90 to 125.0 
Unbleached kraft, southern 105.00 to 120.00 
Bleached sulphate, Swedish 150.90 to 165.90 
Bleached soda, domestic . 130.00 to 135.90 





14.00 





Sulphite screenings, dom. . 40.00to ! 
Sulphate screenings, dom. . 40.00 to 50.00 
roundwood, domestic and 
Comedian ..ccccccccccccs 80.00 to 85.00 
PAPER 
t.o.b. New York City 
| Boards— per ton 
Qa eee ocee. 06.00— 
AG St ase are 80.00— 
Chip, t tube and c &5.00— 
Chip, full blending; .50— 
Chip, sgl. mia. lined - 85.00— 
Coated, white patent 
FD ceccdcccccccece - 120.00— 
.020 and heavier 110.00— 
Kraft liner ...... -. 79. 
FD 0. 006040 58 82.50— 
Container .........-+0+. 


Rook Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity. 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per ewt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 


Book, White (M. F.)— 


et 9 Serr 14.85— 
B Grade Scetewas ° 14.55— 
A Grade - a beeeoceseces + 15.35— 
ee a 6 i's ed ee 14.95— 
No. 2 Uncoated Ottset 4 sides. White — 


Machine Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 


No. 1 Glossy ...... cece . 20.15— 
| No. 2 Glossy ......: sseoce 
No. 3 Glossy . . cecccece : eas 
No. 4 Giossy........... eccce - 
No. 2 Offset .......22+44+ 14.60— 
CIS Litho (Varnish)... 2..:.. -- 
CIS Litho (Non-Varnish)........ - 


Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
quantity. packing and other differentials 
allowed: 


Rag Content Bond— 


per cwt. 
(In Ton Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag...... 52.30— 
| 100% Rag .......... 4.90— 
| Tee ME stisccses RR. 70— 
} 50% Rag... .e. eee 29.50— 
| BOD TS ccccccccce 35 





Rag Content Ledger— 
(In Ton Lots) 


Sulphite Bond— 


Alr dry, watermarkea.... 
No. 1 watermarked 
No. 2 watermarked 
No. 4 watermarked 


Sulphite Ledger— 


No. 1 watermarked... . . 
No. 2 watermarked.. 
No. 4 watermarked. . 


Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 





Embossed (25 Ibs. up).... 
Bleached (25 Ib. up).... 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up).... 
Greaseproof— 

Bleached (25 Ib. up)... 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up) . 


News— 


Rolls, Standard 
(Contract) . 





per ton 


- 100.00 to 103.00 


Rolls (Spot) -++ (Nominal) 
Sheets .....0...-..+ -119.00— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
White No. 1.......... 185— 
White No. 2.. -. 1L75— 
Bleached Anti- Tarnish - 
TE éececcctoscoucives 
Anti-Tarnish Kraft....... 1.85— 
Manila ........ceeeee--s 1.60— 
— semi-crepe 
(12% Mw to M shts.) 
per q0sseeneorvers .80— 
ulin ” tull crepe and 
emb’sed 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 
GHP GR cccecccccccece - 
Totlet. Bleached 
(M. shts.} per cs..... 8.75 to 10.00 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M. shts.) per es... 7.50 to 10.00 
Towels— 
per cate 
Bleached .............. - 4.75— 
Unbleached ............. 4.00— 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 
per cwt 
Super- dard ... 9.00 t 
No. 1 gene sesece - 7.59 +o 8.00 
Standard Wrapping..... 7.00 to 7.25 
Standard Bag .......... 6.50 to 7.00 
VRRRy TS cocesccscccs - 


,Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 


Bleached Papers— 


M.F. & M.G. Waxing, 
20 Ib. (Carloads sed 
(10,000 Ibs.) 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib. 


Dry Fin. Groc. Sul- 
phite, 30 Ib. 
Steam Finish, 50 Ib.... 
Water Finish, 50 Ib... 


Mantlas— 
En 


Envp. Mla. (Prices based 
on large sheets untrim’d 
in bdls.) 


ream - marked, 


Wrapp. Mla. 
Ni - 





M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 
(ether than Waring) 
Grade B20 Ib. 
Grade A-22 
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- | The “Hardy’’ Chrome-Nickel-Steel 
| SCREEN PLATE 


Ja OVER 20,000 IN SERVICE 


ream 


r ton 


No slot wear in twelve years! The important sharp top edge and burnished cut remains unaffected by erosion 
and corrosion. AND DO THEY SCREEN! 


MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION FITCHBURG, MASS. 








» 10.00 


100 CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 


CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
1” cut Machinery for Ground Wood and Chemical Pulp Mills. 








GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 
Mill Architects & C Li rs 
441 Lexington Avenue Established 1900 New York 17, N.Y. 


JOHN A. HARDY AUGUST F. HARTMAN 
_- THOMAS T. WHITTIER 


Members—Am. Soc. C. E.; Am. Soc. M. E.; Eng. inst. Can.; TAPPI. 
Consultation Paper and Pulp Millis 
* ys jc and 
Valuations team Power Piants 
DESIGN—COMPLETE PLANS—SUPERVISION 

















Hi; igh quality pulp is an essen- 
tial in the manufacture of high 


uality paper. So is the superior 
HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY | Fournier wire cloth we have 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


THE LINDS! , 
Consultation, reports, PULP AND PAPER MILLS 142 
valuations, and STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
designs for the POWER PLANTS 

construction and DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 


equipment of STRUCTURES 


14 
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“Where Good Connections Count 






1—Silver Brazed Construction 
2—Bellows of Heavy Monel 
3—Graphite Sealing Ring 
4—Ball Bearing Radial Thrust 
5—Shaft of Heavy Steel 


AVAILABLE IN PIPE SIZE FROM 
1/2" TO 3’ IN PLAIN OR SYPHON 
TYPES FROM STOCK 


rae ROTARY UNIONS x 


WILL DO A BETTER SEALING JOB ON 
YOUR PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
DRYERS »*% CALENDERS 
COOLING ROLLS ~% COATERS 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 400 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave., eatin 37, il. 


Agents in principal cities 
and Canada 










ALL PURPOSE 


ait zi n Ball Bearing 
(E> sw ROTARY UNION = 





in PAPER MILLS 


STEEL MILLS AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Oil quality is maintained automatically and 
continuously by Bowser filters and dehy- 
drating equipment, 


















Sizes range from self-contained units for 
individual machines to centralized systems 
for entire plants. 


Bowser engineers have a record for cutting 
costs in many plants. They’re at your serv- 
ice NOW. Please write to Bowser, Inc., 
1315S Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


LIQUID CONTROL SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 





MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN: General manager four- 
drinier fine paper mill; color mixer coated paper plant; technical 
graduates for power and electrical work, also development of new 
papers; superintendent groundwood sulphite paper mill; general 
superintendent large Mid-West fourdrinier paper mill; superin- 
tendent board mill; night superintendent fousiiiaier machine mill; 
manager roofing plant and paperboard mill combined. 
Operating comptroller; internal auditor; industrial engineer; 
chemical engineer; research chemist; trainee for personnel depart- 
ment; Harper machine tender; chief power engineer; cylinder ma- 
chine tender; back tender; assistant plant engineer; steam, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineers; cost accountant; plant engineer. 
We invite correspondence (confidential) with mills seeking 
executives and with executives seeking new positions. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 











Toilet Roll and Towel Roll 
Wrapping Machines 


White for complete information 
THE PHOENIX GAGE COMPANY — Phoenix, New York 


NZ © ERY Ox 0) 


STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 


park ny yk to corrosion by 
acids or other corrosive agents 
































MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO.. DETROIT 7. MICH. 
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Advertisers 


When writing them please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products 
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INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and other authori- 
tative data relative to the proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of pulp and paper 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp and 





paper mill equipment and supp pre- 
sent in these descriptive pages important 


information about their products. 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER’S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's service 


listing sources of purchase of machinery, 


; + i 
ae ' 


other important information. 


icals and supplies and 





Firms listed in the margin of this page 
describe their products in the 1948-49 
edition. 


James Manufacturing Co.,D. O. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 

Johns-Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnson Corporation, The 

Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 

i Foundry & Machine Co., 
A 


Joy ‘Manufacturing Company 


-Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


Kin oe Foundry & Machine 
orks 
Klemp Company, Wm. F. 


Lagerquist & Sons, Gust 

Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

Lawrence Machine & Pump 
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Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Maxson Automatic Mach. Co. 
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Michigan Pipe Compa 

Monsanto Chemical "Sompeny 
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Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
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Perfecting Service Company 
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Pusey & Jones Corp., The 
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Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, 
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—_ Cor soy Oo. 
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Stebbins Engineering & 
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Swenson Evaporator ow 
Syco Manufacturing 


Toledo Scale Ctepery 

Trent Tube Manufacturing Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, John 

eS angen Sa, bee. 
‘arren Steam Pump ny 

Wheeler Roll Company 

Whiting Corporation 

Wiley All ube any 9 

Wolferz Alloy Equipment, 


Yarnall-Waring Company 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


© FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


59 East Van Buren Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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P Welded, Stainless Steel, 
' Downingtown 

Welded, Stainless Steel, | CONFLOW VAT~ 

Downingtown L, with Suction Slice 


PROFLOW VAT* 


eRe eeeen ee 


Fundamentally, there are just two types of board machine vats, one, 
in which the direction of stock flow is “with” the rotation 





All .. \ i of the cylinder mould, and the other, in which the direction of stock 
ese yAT Y 4 \ flow is “against” the rotation of the mould. Both types have been used 
pe on ENds ' ; for years, but the modern, improved Downingtown Designs in both 
vith Cost ae _ circle Dy) types are different, so to identify them in the industry, we are naming 
ond EVe aE a0" them as follows: PROFLOW VATS in which the direction of stock 


flow is'with” and CONFLOW VATS in which stock flow is "a a 
the rotation of the cylinder moulds. Both types @ 


OW N | N G T @) W N designs of Downingtown Vats assure continuous pro- 
duction. of a well formed sheet of uniform weight? and 
Designers & Builders caliper. Write us. % TRADE MARK 
Paper Making Machinery DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 












= dd 
BUILT TO BREAK RECORDS FOR LONG LIFE 


Now, for the most severe services, you can choose 
the new Jenkins Fig. 976-A with complete confi- 
dence that it will set new economy records. Use it 
for pressure regulation, bleeds, drips, and drains, 
or any close regulation of steam that threatens 
wire drawing. It will lower maintenance, last 
longer, where entrapped pipe chips, scale, or rust 
tubercles are a problem. 


SMASHED PIPE CHIPS, 

WIRE, LEAVE NO SCARS 
Steel pipe chips and 44" wire 
rod, with Brinell hardness in 
excess of 300, were crushed 
between the new Jenkins JX500 
Plug and Seat Ring without 
leaving a scratch or dent. That's 
proof of super hardness! 


Compare Fig. 976-A, part for part, and see why 
it’s as nearly wear-proof, trouble-proof, and main- 
tenance-free as any stock valve can be. Only a 
few of the dozen ways it’s better are shown here. 
Get the complete story in the new folder. See 
why it’s unrivalled for endurance and economy, 
—why it’s your best buy in plug-type valves! Use 
coupon. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; Bridgeport, 


Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


1864 


JENKINS 


VALVES 


Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 





NEW 
“TUFFARD” 
SPINDLE 
Aluminum bronze 
of tensile strength 

exceeding 65, 

Ibs.—tough to take 
stresses, hard for 
long wear. Bigger 


in diameter — more 


strong threads, 


NEW 
SLIP-ON, 
STAY-ON PLUG 
Simple design with 
T-slot for engaging 
spindle head is 
stronger, trouble- 
free, permits free 
flow. Mirror-finished 
bevel assures per- 
fect mating with 

seat ring. 





300 Ibs. Steam 


JENKINS Fig. 976-A 


PLUG TYPE 


ej] Fe} -) 3 


BRONZE 


i 


500 BRINELL ARMOR SEAT DE- 
FEATS TOUGHEST VALVE ENEMIES 
Plug and Seat Ring of Jenkins 
JX500 special alloy stainless steel 
—heat treated to 500 Brinell hard- 
ness and extra-ordinary ductility — 
lapped together to a mirror finish. 
Unaffected by throttled steam, re- 
sists galling, erosion, corrosion. 








GET COMPLETE DETAILS—IN 








600 Ibs. O.W.G. 


VALVE 


MORE THREADS, 
LESS WEAR 


Additional threads 
in bonnet and on 
Spindle assure full 
thread engagement 
—open or closed— 
less load, less wear 
per thread, 


NEW 
STURDY LUGS 


Flat-faced, 
V-shaped lugs on 
union bonnet ring 
and body ends per- 
mit firm fit and grip 
of open end, pipe, 
or monkey wrench, 
— withstand repeat- 
ed disassembly. 








THIS NEW FOLDER: 


-------- Mail Coupon Today! ....- 


JENKINS BROS,, 80 WHITE ST., NEW YORK 13 


Please send Armor Seat 


Name.............. 


Valve folder — F 


ELLOS ETS TRS ADORE Oe Oe” 


Adress oc eccecccseernseee a oe rE a aS 


